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FOREWORD 


Tuts book aims to describe what English literature is 
and has been. The writer has reckoned in an especial way 
with the fact that during the past twenty-five years his- 
torians have shown the abiding importance to literature of 
certain ethical and cultural movements which, during a 
good half of the nineteenth century, were thought inconse- 
quential and out of date. He has tried to familiarize the 
student with the vital interests of his time, which are there- 
fore his own most personal interests. These are necessarily 
different from problems and points of view that were most 
absorbing to the later Victorians. 

The reader and the teacher will find here a twentieth- 
century book, embodying the best scholarly and literary 
opinion of recent years, and interested in being fair to every 
form of opinion which has added something of permanent 
value to the riches of our literary tradition. Nor has the 
writer feared to include a tentative summary of books and 
authors nearly contemporary with ourselves. Students can 
no more reasonably be expected to learn about these from 
current magazines than they can be asked to study older 
literature in the encyclopedias and the reviews. For the 
reason that literature is essentially a record of life, it ought 
to be interpreted in terms of actual living. 

No pains have been spared in the effort to kindle enthu- 
siasm for what is of abiding significance. It may be taken 
as characteristic of the present volume, for instance, that 


our modern rediscovery of Doctor Samuel Johnson is re- 
iii 
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flected in the comparatively ample space devoted to his 
writings and character. And the approach to great books 
and individuals is undertaken according to a definite plan, 
which makes room for concrete impressions of historical 
environment, individual purpose, and artistic achievement. 
The illustrations are, wherever possible, contemporary with 
the topic under discussion; and the arrangement of material 
is the one suggested by the writer’s own teaching experience. 

Though the aim has been to write as entertainingly as 
possible for young people, the very nature of the subject 
demands rigid exactness and a great deal of information. 
The primary purpose of a book which, like this, is intended 
for those who are beginning the study of their subject, must 
be to awaken interest in our literature as a whole. It wishes 
to instill affection for the long and bright tradition of English 
letters and it utilizes only such material as will contribute 
to the attainment of this object. 

To the numerous persons who have been helpful with the 
text, the illustrations, and the solution of pedagogical prob- 
lems, the writer wishes to offer a word of sincerest thanks. 
Without every one of them, his task would have been much 
more difficult and his product less worthy of the public. 
It is really a pleasure to call this book a “community 
enterprise.” 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


On the Street. — Whenever we go down the street, we 
hurry past a great many people without paying much atten- 
tion to them. Perhaps we notice a particularly tall man, or 
a richly dressed woman, or a poor cripple hobbling along with 
acane. Farther than that our attention seldom goes. And 
yet if we stop to think, we realize the great interest of the 
following questions: Who are those people? What do they 
do? What would they turn out to be like if we learned 
to know them very well? What do they live for and what 
do they think of the world? Surely we might spend a busy 
and profitable lifetime finding out the whole truth about 
the simplest of the people who pass us by. Every human 
being is a mystery, almost a miracle; we ourselves are so. 
The next-door neighbor is a more wonderful creature than the 
brightest star which astronomers study, but he is also more 
difficult to understand. 

Literature and Humanity. — Now it happens to be the 
chief purpose of literature to explain these neighbors of ours: 
— to tell us what men and women really are, and so help us 
to comprehend ourselves and the society in which we live. 
That is surely an entertaining as well as a useful purpose. 
With the aid of literature we come to see how rich the world is 
in marvel, charm, and solid reality. As we read, it gradually 


dawns upon us that we are the neighbors of people who lived 
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hundreds or even thousands of years ago. How much like 
them we are in all truly important respects! Their virtues 
are the ones we still prize and their mistakes are what we 
try to avoid. As we read books which they wrote, faith is 
strengthened in us for having seen the good in mankind and 
its ideals ; we learn to hope for the success of beautiful causes 
as noble people have always hoped; and the radiance of 
charity opens our hearts towards the brotherhood of men, to 
which we belong. 

Just how does literature carry out its work? First of all, 
it insists that there are certain outstanding forces which direct 
the life of man. The most important of these may be enumer- 
ated as follows: love, religion, patriotism, adventure, and 
what we can sum up under “ things-of-this-world.” Practi- 
cally everything people do is the result of one or the other of 
these motives for acting. Thus the Bible story of Ruth gives 
us an example of what love can accomplish, while Dickens’ 
Quilp, the villain of Old Curiosity Shop, is a horrible specimen 
of the man greedy for wealth — one of the “ things-of-this- 
world.” And so you will naturally find, when you read 
deeply into literature, a large number of poems and narratives 
which describe and interpret affection in its various forms. 
Many authors, too, write of religion or country, while others 
are interested in telling us about people who live for money, 
fame, or power. It is the whole, rich story of the human race, 
down to the slightest and most hidden detail, which literature 
tries to acquaint us with, not for the sake of giving informa- 
tion, like the encyclopedia, but to help us see and understand 
what we are, and what the world round about us thinks, feels, 
and does. 

Then also, since literature has now become the record of so 
many centuries, it reveals to us the inner history of mankind 
as nothing else can. Mere names and dates do not carry us 
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far. We easily forget when Napoleon was born or why he 
lost the battle of Leipsic, because these things might easily 
have been different. They have nothing to do with the 
eternal human heart. But here is Chaucer, describing an 
excellent and amiable knight he met during his, the four- 
teenth, century; there is Spenser, living under the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, picturing in beautiful words the lasting 
beauty of true love; and there again is Thackeray, closer to 
our day, lifting the mask from many a hypocrite and bidding 
us all be courteous, honest, and sincere. Who can help being 
interested in these things? Who can forget them? Though 
they describe the life of long ago, their eye is fixed on truths 
which are never out of date and on beauty which no number 
of years can fade. 

English Background and Ideals. — It is worth noting that 
we, who read as our own the literature of the English people, 
have a peculiar advantage. No other nation’s writing appears 
against a social background so rich in contrasts, so democratic 
in feeling, and so well adapted to leaving the individual author 
free to be entirely himself without losing his share in the 
common concerns of his people. This is something to be 
grateful for. Many English writers have been geniuses of 
extraordinary greatness, but they have seldom stood far apart 
from the crowd of men and women in their time; other Eng- 
lish writers have been less richly gifted, but have been so 
wholesomely themselves and so rich in emotion and wisdom 
that we can still make of them excellent and dependable 
friends. 

_ We may say that the mission of these masters of literature 

has probably been, above everything else, to keep alive the 
ideals of the civilization which they shared. That civiliza- 
tion is old and noble. Slowly, painfully, and step by step 
the peoples of Western Europe thought out a way to live —a 
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way that is still fundamentally our own. First of all, they 
believed in being human and taking life as a divine gift rather 
than as a burden. They wanted good cheer, adventure, and 
time for the affections of home. Then their schools taught 
them the nature and duties of man by going back to that 
ancient philosophy of the Greeks which is still the wisest ever 
written. Meanwhile the genius of the Roman Empire had 
shown them how to govern, how to make and enforce laws, 
and how to build cities. Finally the vast hopes of the Chris- 
tian faith awed and softened them, bringing a high concept 
of charity, chivalry, and womanly virtue, and showing the 
beauty of self-sacrifice. It is such a civilization that we have 
inherited from our fathers. It is this which we find reflected 
as an ideal in the best of English letters. 

Hand in hand with this idealism has gone a true reverence 
for worthy human instincts. Our literature has kept alive 
the priceless English gift of laughter — the gift which leaves 
us free to enjoy everyone’s foibles and mishaps without loving 
this everyone a whit less. It has retained that fine, age-old 
sense of wonder which can make the simplest things seem 
gorgeous and remarkable. Thus a certain attractive picture * 
of Geoffrey Chaucer represents him kneeling beside a flower. 
Why? Because Chaucer understood the marvel that every 
rosebud is, and knew how far we must always be from knowing 
the secret of its loveliness. Each day is strewn with treasures 
which most of us never see: and yet they have been put there 
purposely for us to find and enjoy. How poor life would be 
without laughter or wonder! And yet without the help of 
literature the human race would probably have lost these _ 
virtues, just as it might have forgotten its ideals. 

Language. — Last but not least important among the 
qualities of our literature is the language it uses. In seeking 
out the right words to express what stirred in his mind, every 
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worth-while author has been sensitive also to the charm of the 
rich and musical speech which numbers Chaucer and Shake- 
speare among its fathers. No matter how simple the word 
may be, it has a history all its own and a character which can 
belong to no other term. Homely old Saxon diction is 
mingled as we talk with the courtly expressions which Norman 
knights brought with them from the land of minstrelsy. The 
Celt, the Dane, the Italian, the Greek, have each left us a 
number of words to use as we see fit, to say what is in our 
hearts, or to speak the truth we have arrived at. And so, in 
studying the history of the noble line of authors who have 
built the house of English letters, we should be mindful also 
of the rich materials with which they have worked. 

The History behind Our Literature. — Before beginning to 
make our acquaintance with authors and their work, it will 
be helpful to glance rapidly at the general history of England 
and its language. Our knowledge of this history begins with 
Julius Caesar, who landed his legionaries on the Isle of Britain 
fifty-five years before the birth of Christ. He found and 
partially conquered the Celtic population, from which the 
modern Welsh are descended. During the next centuries, 
Rome governed the whole of what is now England, and most 
of Scotland, building cities and roads, making laws, and bring- 
ing the culture of the Empire to the tributary people. 
Christianity was introduced as early as the second century ; 
and when the Council of Arles convened in 314, three British 
bishops were in attendance. Very likely the England of this 
time was already a rather highly civilized country. 

The Saxon Invasion. — Then, however, the power of the 
great Empire began to weaken. The legions were withdrawn 
from Britain and the wild Scottish tribes of the unconquered 
North began to make war upon the prospering colonies of the 
South. These summoned to their aid certain hardy bands of 
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roving sea-pirates, known as the Saxons. For many years 
they had worried the Roman officials by swooping out of the 
North Sea in their stout, swift boats and taking booty wher- 
ever it could be had. Now they were unopposed and glad 
enough to obtain a foothold in wealthy Britain. It proved 
to be a foothold, indeed, because they soon turned upon their 
masters and set up a rule of their own. Very likely this was 
scattered and not at all unified. We know only that subse- 
quent to the landing of Hengist and Horsa in 449, three 
Teutonic, or Germanic, tribes made settlements. The Jutes 
occupied the southeastern corner of the island; the Saxons 
ruled the Thames and the district to the southwest; the 
Angles seized the entire northern section which, lying as it 
did beyond the River Humber, was called “ North Humber 
Land.” 

Conflict now followed upon conflict, so that the whole 
country was buried in the gloom of barbarism. At one time 
the kingdom of Northumbria had grown powerful, and could 
even boast of a literature. During the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, however, it was disrupted by civil war and fell an easy 
prey to the invading Danes. Then the West Saxon kingdom 
rallied under its strong ruler Eegberht (802), and found in his 
grandson, Alfred, the hero who fought the Danes and won. 
Nevertheless, the struggle between Saxon and Norseman con- 
tinued with varying fortune practically up to the time when 
William the Conqueror won the battle of Hastings, in 1066, 
and made his will the law throughout Britain. 

The Work of the Missionaries. — During all this harassed 
time, the missionaries of Christendom had labored diligently 
to convert and educate the country which they now called 
England.’ In 597, St. Augustine, having answered the appeal 


1 The name is from Engla-land (Angle-land). The Romans had called 
the island Britannia. 
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of Pope Gregory the Great, landed at a Kentish harbor and 
began the work. Several chieftains listened readily to his 
appeal: churches were built and monasteries established. 
Later, in 668, three holy scholars were sent out from Rome. 
They were Theodore of Tarsus, Adrian, and Bennett. Bring- 
ing with them a rich library and much equipment, they began 
in earnest the work of education. 

In this task they were aided greatly by learned Irishmen, 
for during these centuries Ireland was the brightest home of 
learning and culture in the Western world. Poets, saints, and 
scholars flourished there and carried into other lands the 
seeds of civilization. St. Bride established in his native 
country the first system of public school education, while 
Alcuin, “ the representative of both the Saxon and the Celt,” 
became the tutor of Charlemagne and the restorer of learning 
everywhere on the Continent, before his death in 804. But 
gifted and heroic as these men were, they could succeed only 
fitfully against the barbaric chaos of their time. Old England 
resembled a land where continuous storms are interrupted but 
seldom by days of sunshine. 

The Development of English Speech. — Naturally the 
language which came into being during such a troubled period 
has a peculiar history. The Teutonic tribes who settled in 
what is now England spoke dialect forms of a language be- 
longing to the Low German group, which means that their 
speech was that prevalent in the lowland and coastal region 
extending northeastward from the mouth of the Rhine. 
Dutch and Frisian, as spoken to-day, are still very much like 
it and resemble closely the language first used in England — 
Old English. This varied considerably. The Jutes spoke the 
Kentish dialect, the Saxons, West Saxon (known later on as 
the Southern dialect), while the Angles had two forms which 
are known as the Northumbrian, or speech of the extreme 
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North, and the Mercian, which was afterward called the 
Midland dialect. 

All of this may seem a little confusing, but it is interesting 
to see what resulted from such a mixture of tongues. First 
the Northumbrian dialect was most prominent, because it 
belonged to what was then the leading kingdom, and probably 
also because it was adopted by the Christian missionaries. 
Then, as a change in political fortune brought the leadership 
to the Saxons, their language, the West Saxon, naturally 
occupied the first place in literature. Finally, after French 
had held sway for a period of time subsequent to the Norman 
invasion, the Mercian, or Midland, dialect gained the ascend- 
ency because it could be understood by the folk of the South 
as well as by those of the North, who found it difficult to 
converse with one another. Then great Chaucer selected 
this same Midland dialect, enriched now by French words in 
abundance, for the medium of poetry, and settled permanently 
the basic form of English speech. 

This takes us to the fourteenth century and marks, for all 
practical purposes, the end of dialect. A century and a half 
later, the revival of classical learning brought with it an 
intense concern with Latin and Greek. As a result the 
speech of England was modified and modernized, though the 
Teutonic foundations remained firm. We use a language 
which has never for an instant ceased to grow. Words that 
trip ever so casually from our lips may be Germanic, Danish, 
Celtic, French, Latin, or Greek. Each day brings with it 
new terms; but the general laws of our speech are fixed, as 
they were for Shakespeare, Scott, or Newman. Old English 
(or Anglo-Saxon) was in use until the Norman Conquest; 
Middle English remained dominant until the revival of classi- 
cal learning was strongly felt, about 1500; and the following 
period, in which we live, is the period of Modern English. 


‘GlEPAIZIN OTR? TE 
THE TIME OF THE ANGLO-SAXON: 449-1066 
1. THe NaTIonAL Poetry 


Beginnings. — The literature of the English people opens 
with a number of strong, barbaric poems which relate the 
deeds of Teuton heroes. These poems tell of a man’s world 
in a fighting man’s way, giving us a rough view of things as 
they were when Angles and Saxons made war on the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire and fastened their grip upon Britain. 
The name Saxon is from saz, a short sword, and means a 
swordsman ; the old word angul (a hook) still keeps its sig- 
nificance for lovers of sport in the term angling, or fishing. 
Swordsmen and men of the sea, therefore, came out of the 
forests and marshes which encircled the lower Rhine, bringing 
with them legends and a primitive love for music. The 
twenty thousand or more lines of verse which have come down 
to us from Old English days are, as will be seen, characteristic 
of the sturdy, warlike people they describe. 

Beowulf. — The story of Beowulf is the earliest and in 
some respects the most powerful epic '! poem in English litera- 
ture. The hero himself is a prince of the Swedish tribe known 
as the Geats, but the scene of much of the action is laid among 
the Danes of the island of Seeland. Hrothgar, king of these 
Danes, has built a great mead hall, called Heorot, for the 
entertainment of himself and his liegemen. But the place is 


1 An epic is properly a narrative poem dealing with the exploits of a 
hero. 
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attacked again and again by a terrible monster of the marshes. 
This Grendel is so ferocious and invulnerable that nobody can 
withstand him. Beowulf, kinsman of Hrothgar, hears the 
news and goes to the rescue. 

What follows may be outlined briefly. Beowulf manages 
to overpower Grendel, but is forced to do battle with the 
monster’s mother, a grewsome, semi-human horror of the 
sea. They fight in a ghoulish cave under the waters: Beowulf 
is hard pressed, but gains the upper hand with the help of a 
mighty sword. The Danes rejoice in their security and send 
their champion homeladen with gifts. There he becomes the 
ruler of his people and serves them well during fifty years. 
In the end he is mortally wounded while grappling with a 
dragon. The final lines of the poem describe the funeral, 
and are singularly lofty and powerful : 


Then did the folk of the Weders fashion a mound on the hill. 

It was broad and high, to ocean-goers far away visible; and ten 
days they labored to build their battle-hero’s beacon: they sur- 
rounded the embers of the pyre with a wall, the best that their wise 
men could think of. And they put down in that burial place the 
rings and collars, all of the booty, which hardy heroes had reft from 
the hoard; they trusted the ground with the gathered wealth of 
earls, where it lies, gold in the earth, useless to men now as it was in 
the beginning. ; 

Then round the mound the war-chiefs rode, sons of ethelings . . . 

His manliness they praised, and worthily witnessed his brave 
deeds; as it is fitting men should their liege-lord celebrate, should 
in their hearts keep him, when from life in the body he goes lonesome 
away. 


History and Significance of Beowulf. — The epic of Beowulf 
is, of course, much richer in incident than our outline indicates. 
It is easy to see with what zest the ancient poet devoted his 
three thousand strong lines to the description of battles and 
legendary happenings. Who was this poet and where did he 
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find his story? No definite answer can be given to these 
questions. It is very likely that the poem of Beowulf was 
cast into its present form by a single writer, about the yea 
700.1 But whether this writer lived in England or on the 
continent, whether he wrote from memories of what he had 
heard gleemen sing, or translated from a Latin original; 
whether, finally, he received help from other poets or worked 
alone: — these are matters which we shall probably never 
know. Scholars feel certain, however, that the poem as we 
have it was the work of a Christian, possibly a monk, who was 
fascinated by the character of the pagan legend, but could not 
refrain from incorporating into it allusions to the Bible and 
Christian doctrine.” 

The plot may be traced in certain of its aspects to various 
northern legends preserved for us in the literatures of other 
peoples. Thus there is a common Scandinavian story of a 
half-divine hero, Beowa, who engages and overpowers the 
monster Grendel. Other episodes in Beowulf seem to have 
a more definite historical foundation. The hero’s uncle 
Hygelac, whose army was saved from destruction by a feat 
of swimming, is mentioned by a reliable French chronicler of 
the sixth century, and assigned to the year 520. There can 
be little doubt, therefore, that the poem is a mingling of myth 
and history. The author was probably most interested in tell- 
ing a story; and he drew from whatever sources he thought 
were attractive. 

The influence of Beowulf on the development of English 
literature has naturally been small. Only a few later writers 
have tried to recapture its mood, though many have traced in 


1 The manuscript of Beowulf was not discovered until 1705. It was 


published in 1815. 
2 For instance, Grendel is called a child of Cain; there are references 


to hell; Christian virtues are introduced. 
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it a resemblance to modern English verse. It is a grim old 
epic, and_yet it describes nature most understandingly. 
There is more of thunder, moorland, and frosty northern ocean 
in Beowulf than of smiling sunny skies; but the reader is 
delighted by visions of strange ships, which the poet calls 
“‘ wave-riders ” moving over the “ whale’s path,” and by 
vivid glimpses of the stormy darkness through which the 
monsters creep from their dens across the foggy marshes. 
While we cannot accept the poem as a realistic picture of 
Anglo-Saxon society, we may gather from its lines a great deal 
about Anglo-Saxon thought and feeling. No reader can fail 
to observe the ancient poet’s reverence for woman, or to 
fighter. Because he praised such fighters, the singer was held 
in esteem and his work remembered. We see also that 
Beowulf, even in its present form, is heavy with the sadness _ 
‘of men who spent their days in constant insecurity because 
they owned_no stable government, had not mastered the 
forces of nature, and had not as yet answered to their satis- 
faction the great questions about life’s worth and meaning. 
Other Poems. — A number of shorter poems have likewise * 
come down to us. Widsith, the ‘‘ wide-goer ” or ‘‘ wanderer,” 
is probably the oldest literary composition in our language. 
The author represents himself as a renowned gleeman who 
has deserved and received rewards from many of the great. 
He seems a boaster, — even if his verse is fairly good, — 
but he was probably forced to sing the praises of his art in 
words which would make an impression on his outspoken 
audience. Who he was, or precisely when he wrote, we shall 
never know.! Another poem which deals with the life of 


1 Some version of the poem probably existed before the Saxons came to 
England. Of course it was changed and added to later on. Wédsith 
makes several references to scenes and characters in Beowulf. 
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ancient gleemen is Deor, a moving complaint about the sor- 
rows and trials of a wandering minstrel’s life. The writer, who 
is really an artist, consoles himself by recalling that many 
people have suffered even greater misfortunes than his own 
and have all obtained relief, at last, in the grave. 

The flavor of rugged life on the ocean gives a special interest 
to The Seafarer. This is a poem in two parts, showing first 


Tue Roman Arcu aT LINCOLN. 
Many vestiges of Roman ruins are to be seen in southern England. 


that the call of the sea is strong enough to make one overlook 
the hardships of a sailor’s life, and secondly that life on the 
water is only a symbol of all human existence, with its numer- 
ous trials and disasters. As a restless young man cannot shut 
his ears to the voice of the water, so also does the soul listen 
continually to God’s summons. Perhaps our poet was a 
monk, but he loved wave and voyage truly : 


Desire in my heart ever urges my spirit to wander, 
To seek out the home of the stranger in lands afar off. 
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Still, though the ancient Saxons were certainly fond of 
travel, and even of making themselves comfortable at the 
expense of their hosts, they never quite forgot their ancestral 
home. Many of their songs are directly concerned with 
Germany. Thus a poetic fragment, Waldere, tells an old 
German story of battle and escape which may also be found 
in the Nibelungenlied.1 There are several other poems of 
battle in Old English literature, but we shall mention only one 
of these — The Fight at Finnsburgh.2. This mere handful of 
rugged lines — fifty in all — describes so vividly the fight 
in which the Danish leader Hnaef and his sixty warriors de- 
fend a hall against the onslaught of Finn and his army, that 
many readers have declared it worthy of Homer. Ravens 
sing and the ‘‘ warwood ” rattles grimly in these lines. 


Verse Form. — Old English poetry, in its original form, is 
somewhat difficult to read. First of all we discover that the 
language is so different from ours — though the two resemble 
each other — as to require considerable study. This will be 
evident if we set side by side a passage from Beowulf and its 
literal English translation : 


“To para fretwa: Fréan ealles ‘I for the treasure, to God all 
dane, thanks, 
Wuldur-cyninge,: wordumsegge the. King-of-Wonders, with 
écum Drypnte,: pe ic hér on words I say, 
starie, to Heaven’s Lord, for what I 
pees pe ic moste: minum léodum look on, 
wr swylt-dege: swyle gestry- because I am permitted, my 
nan.” § people 


before ever I die, so to enrich.” 


1 The Nibelungentlied is the great national epic of Germany. 

2 An excellent translation of another old battle poem can be found in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Battle of Brunanburgh.”’ 

3p and 0 are Old English letters practically equivalent to th. 
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Suppose, however, that we take the language for granted 
and watch the Anglo-Saxon poet at work. He was not writ- 
ing a book to be read but a song to sing. That is, the scop, 
or song-maker, was generally also a minstrel. Part of his 
task consisted in memorizing his production and chanting it 
to the accompaniment of a rude harp. The audience round 
about him was resting after a heavy meal and demanded that 
he be stirring and strong. 

All of these circumstances helped to create the form of 
Old English verse, which was quite unlike that of our own 
poetry. First, each line was divided into short halves, sepa- 
rated by a pause. Each half line in turn had two strongly . 
accented syllables. Three of these accented syllables — two 
in the first half and one in the second half of the line — began 
with the same sound or letter, the governing principle being 
similar to what we term alliteration. The result was that 
when the minstrel struck his harp and began to recite, the 
regular repetition of strongly accented syllables beginning 
with the same sound set up a rhythm, or movement, which 
was really very masculine and impressive. It aided both the 
audience’s attention and the poet’s memory. 

Another device often resorted to by the Old English poets 
is called parallelism, and consisted in the frequent restate- 
ment of a thought in different words. Thus the passage we 
have quoted from Beowulf repeats in more or less picturesque 
phrases the name of God. A few careful readings of this 
passage will, in fact, bring a serviceable acquaintance with 
the technique of our earliest verse. 


2. Tue Earty CuristiAN WRITERS 


We have seen that the epic poetry of the Anglo-Saxons had 
a pagan and Germanic background, and that in general its 
subjects were not related to England proper. The old songs 
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were simply memories, the literary preservation of which 
was almost certainly due to men who spent their lives plant- 
ing on the island roots out of which a genuine culture might 
grow. These men, the Christian scholars, brought first of all 
their faith, which softened the fiercely warlike character of 
the Englishmen, but 
also, in the second place, 
the civilizing spirit of 
Rome. 

Their task was diffi- 
cult. Progress would 
have been slow under 
any circumstances ; but 
those days were filled 
with so much fighting 
and danger that flour- 
ishing beginnings often 
ended in nothing. Ma- 
ture growth was out of 
the question. But in 
spite of obstacles, the 
Christian scholars 
worked zealously ; and 

OO ce SS though their writing 

(From a medieval manuscript.) may seem somewhat dull 

and fantastic to us, we cannot help reverencing the nobility of 

their purpose and the honesty of their expression. They 

wrote not so much to please as to teach; and they succeeded 
so well that we cannot afford to ignore their work. 

Northumbria. — We may profitably separate the early 
Christian writers into two groups, the first of which includes 
those scholars and poets who flourished in the northern king- 
dom of Northumbria. They were at home in the monasteries, 
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particularly the rich abbeys of Whitby and Jarrow, and met 
there not only the direct representatives of Rome, but also 
the great Irish teachers who, under the leadership of the il- 
lustrious St. Aidan, had come to instruct England.! The 
rapid development of Northumbria under such guidance is 
testified to by three interesting men. 


Caedmon (died about 680) 


Caedmon is the first”English poet whose name has come 
down to us. An ancient chronicler? relates that while the 
monastery of Whitby was being governed by the Abbess 
Hilda, there lived in it a brother with a rare gift for making 
songs of goodness and religion. Indeed, none of the other 
English poets could vie with him. Whenever a passage from 
the Sacred Scripture was translated for his benefit (he was 
unable to read), the brother immediately turned it into poetry 
of unrivaled charm. 

Caedmon’s Life. — This was Caedmon. We are given to 
understand that he tended the horses and oxen, and seemed 
merely an uneducated, middle-aged person with no gift for 
poetry. Sometimes when there happened to be a feast and 
the harp was passed round for each guest to take his turn at 
the singing, Caedmon would leave the hall in shame. One 
night, however, while he was sleeping in the stables, a voice 
spoke to him in a vision, saying, “‘ Caedmon, sing to me.” 
“ What shall I sing?”’ the dreamer replied, wondering. ‘ Sing 
of the beginning of the created world,” the voice commanded. 
Thereupon Caedmon sang, and upon awakening remembered 
the words which had been given to him in the dream. These 
are preserved by the chronicler and may be translated as 


follows: 


1 See page 7. 2 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 
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Now must we praise the Guardian of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the might of the Maker, and the thought of His heart, the deeds of 
the Father of Glory, inasmuch as He, Eternal Lord, established the 
source of every wonder. He, the Holy Creator, first fashioned the 
heaven as roof for the children of men; then, Guardian of mankind, 
Eternal Lord, He afterward formed the world in its beauty, the 
ground, He the omnipotent Master. 


The Paraphrases. — Such is the meaning of the earliest 
English poem which we can associate with its author’s name. 
It is also the only verse we can be sure was actually written 
by Caedmon, although the chronicler credits him with having 
transformed the entire Bible story into melodious poetry. 
During Milton’s time, scholars found an Old English manu- 
script which contained a glowing metrical paraphrase of the 
Old Testament books of Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. 
The Paraphrase of Genesis is especially interesting because it 
may have suggested to Milton certain portions of Paradise 
Lost. The Exodus is, however, much more readable because 
of a fine atmosphere of imaginativeness, a knack for handling 
dramatic situations, and a strong feeling for the beauty of 
nature. 

Can Caedmon be called the writer of these poems? We 
should like to think so, but modern scholars believe he was 
connected with the Paraphrases only in so far as one of the 
scribes who composed them — for there were several — may 
have taken Caedmon’s work for a foundation. His name is 
worth reverencing, however, as the first in the catalogue of 
English poets. 


Bede (673-735) 


He who is widely held in esteem as the Venerable Bede was 
the first eminent Old English scholar. Having entered the 
Benedictine monastery of Jarrow at an early age, he remained 
there until his holy death, absorbed in learning, meditation, 
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and good works. Bede was a devoted teacher and a man of 
many friends; he encouraged native poets and himself wrote 
a quantity of things in the English language. Unfortunately, 
however, only his Latin treatises have come down to us. 
Most important among these is the Ecclesiastical History 
of the English People. In it we possess an invaluable record 
of England’s political and religious fortunes after the coming 
of Saint Augustine. Bede was a conscientious historian who 
consulted every good authority on his subject from Pliny the 
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FACSIMILE FROM AN Ercuta-Century Manuscriet or Bepn’s History. 


The passage tells of Caedmon. (Courtesy, Universal Knowledge 
Foundation.) 


Roman to Gildas the Saxon. He likewise commissioned 
scholarly pilgrims with looking up documents in Roman ar- 
chives, and got in touch with elderly men whose memories 
of the past could be relied upon. Of course there are mis- 
takes in the History, but on the whole it is the work of a 
singularly upright and able writer. 

“The Sparrow.”’ — The modern reader is probably most 
interested in the many charming little stories which Bede’s 
History contains. Sometimes these reveal the character of 
the author himself and so acquaint us with a noble man. 
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Again, they frequently give us an insight into the lives and 
thoughts of Old English men. As fine a passage as any in 
the History is that in which we are given the words of the 
chief who rose in the council of King Eduini and spoke in 
favor of the Christian faith: 


The life of men on the earth remindeth me of the gatherings thou 
holdest with thy captains and ministers, around the fire builded in 
the middle of the hall because of the winter-time. It is warm in the 
hall, and outside the tempest howleth, with its whirlwinds of snow 
and rain. Now suppose a sparrow enter by one door, cross the hall, 
and escape by the other door. While he is passing, he hath shelter 
from the wintry storm; but this moment of respite is brief. Having 
come in from the cold, it is just an instant until he disappeareth from 
sight, to enter the cold once again. Such is the life of men: we be- 
hold it for a short time, but what hath gone before or what will fol- 
low, we know not. And so if this new teaching hath anything better 
to tell us, I think we should follow it.1 


Cynewulf (Eighth Century) 


The faith of Venerable Bede is expressed, with an added 
note of earnestness, in 7’he Dream of the Rood, one of the most 
attractive among the briefer Old English poems. It describes 
the midnight meditations of a poet. Much sorrow was in his 
heart because he found himself fettered by his sins and bur- 
dened with grief. Suddenly a vision came to him, from out of 
deepest heaven, of the Cross gleaming with jewels and gold, 
but daubed with blood. Angels moved round it, their wings 
touched with its radiance. Then the Cross, the Tree of 
Victory, began to address the poet. It told of the Sacred 
Passion and of what happened afterward. Deep under the 
earth the Rood lay for many years, until the servants of the 
Lord dug it up and adorned it with precious metals. Then it 
became once more a Sign to which the mighty men of nations 


1 History, Book II, chapter 13. 
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paid homage, and in which was to be found the salvation and 
healing of peoples. The poet reverently promised to relate 
his vision to others, that they might believe in the judgment 
to come when evil would be punished. 

The Dream of the Rood was written by Cynewulf, perhaps 
the greatest of Old English poets. So little is known of his 
career that we cannot even guess at the date of his birth and 
death. We suppose, however, that he was a Northumbrian 
monk who in earlier life had been a wandering scop. For- 
tunately we are sure of his name because, unlike any other 
writer of his time, he signed his compositions by means of 
secret runes — a puzzling kind of signature, indeed, but a 
very reliable one.! 

The Work of Cynewulf.— The Christ is _ possibly 
Cynewulf’s most representative poem. It begins by cele- 
brating fervently the Nativity and the Ascension, launching 
then into a description of “ Doomsday.”’ The poem taken as 
a whole is well-constructed and testifies to a wide acquaint- 
ance with the liturgy of the Church, the writings of the 
Fathers, and especially the homilies, or sermons, of Pope 
Gregory the Great. In three other epics of considerable 
length, Cynewulf deals with more purely human subjects. 
Andreas is the vivid and colorful story of Saint Andrew’s 
voyage to rescue Saint Matthew from the cannibals.? Julz- 
ana recounts the legend of Saint Juliana. “Elene, written when 
the poet was no longer a young man, takes for its theme 
the finding of the true Cross and repeats the story of the 
Emperor Constantine and his mother, Saint Helena. Some 
Ti'Runes were letters of a primitive Norse alphabet which legend de- 
clared had been invented by the god Odin. By substituting these runes 
for the Saxon letters which comprised his own name, Cynewulf shrewdly 
scattered his signature over the pages of a number of his poems. 


2 This very curious legend is of Greek origin, and must have been made 
known to Cynewulf through some Latin translation, now lost. 
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scholars are also of the opinion that Cynewulf is the author of 
The Phenix,a very beautiful and moving allegory of the Resur- 
rection, and of at least a number of the quaint Riddles.' 

All of Cynewulf's poetry is deeply religious in feeling. 
Like the mystics of every age, he “ lived in the presence of 
God,” seeing all things 
against the background 
of eternity. Perhaps he 
had met with some per- 
sonal experience which 
forever after set him 
apart from the rest of 
men and dedicated him 
to a life of spiritual con- 
templation. Certainly 
he was a genius with the 
gift of vision. Some- 
thing of his temper re- 
appeared in the mystical 
Richard Rolle, who lived 
in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in Cardinal 
Newman. 

West Saxony.— We 


Tre Reurys or Wurrsy. 
In the days of its glory Whitby was one must observe that the 


of the richest and most learned abbeys literature of Northum- 
in all Europe. 


bria, as we have de 
scribed it, has been preserved in the West Saxon, or Southern, 
dialect. The reason for this is the collapse of the Northum- 


‘It should also be stated that a number of scholars question Cyne- 
wulf’s authorship of certain poems, notably Andreas. The Riddles, 
many of which have been preserved, are short verses which deseribe some 
object in veiled language, leaving the reader or hearer to guess the name 
of the object. 
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brian kingdom in the face of a Danish invasion. Monas- 
teries, with their splendid libraries and schools, were left in 
ruins; scholars were put to death; and the spring-time of 
culture that had seemed so bright and comely round about 
Jarrow and Whitby, came to an end forever. The kingdom 
of West Saxony, under the leadership of its great princes, 
preserved whatever fragments of Northumbrian civilization 
could be rescued, and strove manfully to build on the English 
isle a new home for learning and to gather a fresh corps of 
scholars, “ the fathers of their people’s souls.” In this diffi- 
cult work, Alfred the Great had the largest share. 


Alfred (848-901) 


During a lifetime the true story of which seems almost a 
noble and marvelous legend, Alfred the Great earned im- 
mortality as a warrior, a ruler, and a man of letters. Coming 
to the throne in 871, he began a seven years’ campaign 
against the Danes, forcing them at length to sign the Treaty 
of Wedmore and to acknowledge his rule as king of Wessex 
and overlord of the northern country. Then he returned to 
create for his people a peace worthy of the effort expended in 
war. Humbly and painstakingly he strove to learn Latin, 
which was the language of culture. Meanwhile a code of 
law was established by his command, and courts were created 
to interpret and apply this law. Scholars from Europe ac- 
cepted his invitations and were put in charge of schools. 
Alfred resolutely set for himself the goal of teaching all Eng- 
lishmen to read and write their own language. Desiring a 
share inthis work, the great king found time for writing which 
we still admire. 

Alfred’s Translations. — Translations were, of course, 
supremely important in a country which had no learned books 
of its own. Alfréd therefore personally transcribed into 
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stalwart Old English prose a large number of famous volumes. 
Some of these were: Pope Gregory the Great’s Pastoral Care, 
a book of sound advice to the clergy; the Venerable Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, which contained so much that every 
Englishman might well know about the story of his country ;! 
and Boéthius’ Consolations of Philosophy. The last work is 
particularly noteworthy because Alfred not only translated 
Boéthius’ Latin, but also sprinkled the text very freely with 
reflections and sentiments of his own. 

“Every craft and every power,” he says in one place, 
“soon becomes old and is passed over in silence, if it be with- 
out wisdom. . . . This is now especially to be said, that I 
wished to live honorably whilst I lived, and, after my life, 
to leave to the men who should be later than me my memory 
in good works.”* And certainly the memory he has left is a 
splendid and encouraging thing :— that of a wise and valorous 
man who could well presume to make the Ten Commandments 
law in his land, since he observed them so justly for himself. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: 60 B.c.-1154 a.p. (853-859) 
Another achievement of Alfred’s reign was the first regular - 
composition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. During the forty 
years following 853, numerous scattered and fragmentary 
Latin annals were combined into a history which kept a care- 
ful record of contemporary events and summed up what was 
reputed to have happened in the past. Very likely Alfred’s 
influence was responsible for the commencement of this great 
task, and he may even have had a share in writing the earlier 
sections. The Chronicle as we know it, however, has been 
preserved in four versions which differ one from the other after 
the year 892. These are the work of monastery scribes. 


1 It cannot be stated definitely that Alfred himself translated this book ; 
if he did not, the work was done under his direction. 
2 King Alfred’s Boéthius, by S. Fox, chap. xvii. 
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England is the only nation fortunate enough to possess such 
a record, priceless because it is a source of historical informa- 
tion generally accurate if rather dry and chaotic. Another 
important characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the 
language. It must remain the greatest monument of Old 
English prose; and though it varies widely in quality, it 


St. Borouren’s Tower. 


St. Botolph was an early English apostle. 
and from Boston the first American 


of the city named after him; 


Boston is a modern spelling 


Puritans came. 


contains numerous narratives and descriptions which are 


interesting for their own sakes. 


The following lines from the 


Peterborough version of the Chronicle are dated 1137 and will 
serve to illustrate the English prose of the time: 


I ne can ne I ne mai tellen alle 
be wunder, ne alle be pines Sat 
hi diden wrecce men on pis land ; 
and dat lastede pba nigentene 
wintre wile Stephne was king, 
and sevre it was werse and werse. 


I cannot nor I may not tell all 
the wonders, nor all the tortures 
that they did to wretched men 
on this land; and that lasted 
the nineteen winters while Ste- 
phen was king, and ever it waa 
worse and worse. 
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Saxon Poems. — Embedded in the Chronicle are a number of 
brief poems by unknown authors. Superior to these is a 
fragment describing the battle of Maldon, and noteworthy both 
because it celebrates the heroic death of a West Saxon earl, 
and because the battle in question marks the surrender to the 
Danes of the kingdom bequeathed by Alfred (991). Civiliza- 
tion did not perish utterly ; Cnut the Dane, who declared him- 
self king of the English realm twenty-five years after the battle 
of Maldon, was a wise, benevolent monarch and even some- 
thing of a poet. His are the well-known verses which declare : 


Merrily sang the monks of Ely 
As Cnut the king rowed by.? 


But the development of literature had been halted. Appar- 
ently the Saxon had nothing further to say, or could find no 
time to write. When, more than a century after the death 
of Alfred, the changes incident to the birth of a new era 
awakened the Englishman once more, he spoke in a different 
language of a different world. 


Aelfric (died about 1066) 


It would be unjust, however, to pass by the name of an 
illustrious scholar and prelate who labored to keep alive the 
ideals of King Alfred’s reign. Aelfric, who in later life be- 
came abbot of a Benedictine monastery near Oxford, is noted 
chiefly for his homilies. They supplied the clergy of the 
time with model sermons in the native tongue. We might 
fancy these too flowery and imaginative, but Aelfric knew his 
audience. The homilies were famous for many a year after 
their author’s death. He was also a Latin scholar and the 
biographer of Saints. His constant zeal for intellectual 


1 Merie sungen muneches binnen Ely 
Tha Cnut chyning ren ther by. 
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culture in an age so little adapted to anything but fighting is 
worthy of remembrance. 

General Characteristics of Old English Literature. — 
For us the interest of Old English letters is chiefly historical. 
Of necessity the spell cast by such a poem as Beowulf is only 
temporary, and we return with pleasure to writing nearer our 
own time. Similarly, the Northumbrian Christian poets, 
gifted though they were, did not rise to such impressive grand- 
eur as the world came to know, later on, in Dante. We must 
admit also that aside from the difficulties presented by the 
Old English language, there is a monotony of feeling in our 
first literature as well as a total lack of varied background. 
But these old poets and prose-writers tell us ever so much 
about their epoch. Having spent a few days in their com- 
pany, we can catch glimpses of the Saxon picking his way out 
of the forests of northern Germany, buffeting the frosty waves 
of the sea, and building a new home in Britain. We can un- 
derstand his character: a curious blend of savage fighter with 
roughly sentimental and reverent child. 

Then, as we read farther, we see how the treasures of learn- 
ing and Christian faith were carried resolutely to the Saxon 
shores. Years of patient effort by missionary and teacher 
instilled into the primitive pagans a great respect for spiritual 
things. The Englishman rose to the wisdom of Bede, the 
fervor of Cynewulf, and the masculine greatness of Alfred. 
And yet something more was needed — a close association 
with people who, having lived centuries in contact with Rome, 
had learned the arts of civilization. Such association came 
with the Norman invasion. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


Sources. What remains of Old English poetry is contained 
chiefly in four manuscripts: (1) The Junian MS., Bodleian 
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Library, Oxford, contains the Paraphrases sometimes attributed 
to Caedmon. (2) The Cottonian MS., probably of the tenth 
century, contains Beowulf and Judith. (3) The Exeter Book, 
given by Bishop Leofric to his cathedral church at Exeter (1050), 
preserves among other poems, Crist, The Phenix, The Wanderer, 
The Seafarer, Riddles, Deor’s Lament, and Widsith. (4) The 
Vercelli Book, discovered at Vercelli, Italy, during the early 
nineteenth century, contains homilies and a group of poems, 
among them The Dream of the Rood. 

Readings. Beowulf. Books of readings in English literature, 
such as the Century Readings (The Century Company) or the 
collection by Snyder and Martin (Macmillan) contain the poem in 
adequate form. There are metrical versions by F. B. Gummere, 
Garnett, J. L. Hall, ete. 

General Poetry. Read The Seafarer, The Wanderer, and 
Riddles, as translated in Brooke’s Early English Literature (a 
book somewhat out of date for information, however). Cook 
and Tinker’s Translations from Old English Poetry contains 
Andreas, Dream of the Rood, and Deor’s Lament. 

Prose. Read passages from Bede’s History and Alfred’s 
Boéthius in Cook and Tinker’s Translations from Old English 
Prose. 

Reference. History. See the works listed in the General 
Bibliography (page 517). The following are also helpful: Ram- _ 
sey’s Foundations of England; Allen’s Anglo-Saxon England ; 
Asser’s Life of King Alfred, edited by W.H. Stevenson; Rhys’ 
Celtic Britain. 

Literature. See the General Bibliography. The Exeter Book, 
edited and translated by Gollanez. Bede’s History, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and Alfred’s Boéthius, in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. Special Works: F. J. Snell’s The Age of Alfred; 
Karle’s Angle-Saxon Literature; Brother Azarias’ Development of 
Old English Thought 4 

Guiding Questions. 1. Can you compare the Saxons who came 
to England with the Spaniards who came to Mexico under 


1The General Bibliography (page 517) lists works which, in the 
author’s opinion, should be found in every school library. The special 
lists of reference are not intended to be exhaustive, but are designed to 
aid the student who wishes to select books for reading from larger libraries. 
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Cortez? What weapons did the Saxons use in battle? Do you 
suppose they had learned anything about fighting from the 
Romans? What other peoples lived around the North Sea in 
ancient times? Do you know that Iceland has an extensive 
literature? 

2. What is the most interesting part of Beowulf to you? How do 
you picture the hero? Does the poem teach a moral lesson? Does 
any of its description fit a scene you know? What do you think 
the author was like personally? 

3. Draw a memory map of England, showing approximately 
where Angles, Jutes, and Saxons lived. Why was Pope Gregory 
the Great so anxious for St. Augustine to reach England? Read 
a short sketch of St. Patrick and St. Boniface in the encyclopedia 
and try to picture the difficulties encountered by these men in travel- 
ing and accomplishing their mission. 

4. What are the general qualities of Northumbrian poetry? 
Why were writers so serious? How do you picture life in an old 
English monastery? What materials were used in writing? Read 
the first chapter of Newman’s Jdea of a University and form an im- 
pression of Ireland’s relations with Englishmen in the olden time. 

5. What was the verse-form of Anglo-Saxon poetry? How did 
this help the poet? Does reading or singing have anything to do 
with the poetry written in our own day? What is the iambic meas- 
ure? Explain the meaning of the word “‘ iambic.” 

6. In the story quoted from Bede, what is the great concern of 
the chief? Compare this with Cynewulf’s worry, as presented in 
the Dream of the Rood. Is there any connection? Does this shed 
any light on the Anglo-Saxon character? What is a mystic? 

7. Who among the Old English authors seems to you to have 
been the most likable man? Note the absence of indecency and 
dishonesty in Old English letters. How is this absence to be ac- 
counted for? 

8. Give an account of Alfred the Great’s life and achievements. 
Have you read Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse, Morris 
House of the Wolfings, or Tennyson’s Harold? 


CHAPTER III 
THE ERA OF THE NORMAN: 1066-1300 
1. THe NorMan SPIRIT 


The Conquest. — In the autumn of 1066, William of Nor- 
mandy, bearing a blessed banner, triumphed over Harold 


Monrt-Sarnt-MicHeEu. 


This was the beloved shrine of the Normans, and is to-day one of the 
marvels of architecture. 


the Saxon on the field of Hastings. In a few hours English- 
men had received not merely a new ruler but a new civilization 


as well. The Normans did more than scatter fresh seeds of 
30 
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culture; they may be said to have dug up the literary soil of 
England and made it, for the first time, really fruitful. Who, 
then, were these Normans? Their name points to a Scandi- 
navian origin and we know they had descended in part from 
men of the blond, giant Viking race, whose ships once carried 
pirate bands into the north of France. But that wonderful 
old land, which the Gallic tribes had brightened with their 
native wit and which the Romans had civilized, absorbed the 
Vikings’ sons. They married into French families and 
learned French customs and ways of speech. 

Seldom has a mingling of races brought such good results. 
The Norman people of the time of the Conquest were dis- 
tinguished for northern energy and will-power no less than for 
warm southern grace and imagination. We may, therefore, 
call the conquerors of England Frenchmen — men who 
brought with them the arts and letters of Romance civiliza- 
tion,! and who combined with their determination to rule, a 
love for the fantasies and adventures of life. 

Results of the Conquest.— We need not agree with a 
French critic that the battle of Hastings was a miracle ;? but 
certainly it brought with it stupendous changes in English 
habits of thought. The Normans added much of their own, 
but first of all they stirred the ashes which they found and so 
created the flame that was to shine steadily in generations 
of varied achievement. 

Anglo-Saxons, since Alfred’s time, had lost the art of gov- 
erning themselves and were divided into small, jealous groups 


1 Romance is a term applied to those civilizations — and more espe- 
cially to those languages — which developed out of a popular contact with 
Latin. Once the Empire had fallen, the vulgar language spoken by 
soldiers and serfs became the common medium of expression and 
developed finally into French, Spanish, and Italian. 

2J. J. Jusserand, Literary History of the English People. 
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which fought each other and offered no strong resistance 
to invaders. William the Conqueror taught them the mean- 
ing of national government. He was stern but practical 
and efficient, so that the Saxon chronicler admitted : ““ Among 
other things is not to be forgotten the good peace that he made 
in this land, whereby a man who had any faith in himself 
might go over his realm with his bosom full of gold, unhurt.” 

In the second place, the Norman lived in the tradition of 
Rome. Western civilization as it had come down from the 
Emperors to the growing Christian Church was his, almost 
instinctively. He knew how to live, how to think, how to 
pray — matters which the Old English had never completely 
mastered. 

The Norman Literature. — William sent ahead of his army 
the minstrel Taillefer, who sang of French heroes in the 
strain of the Chanson de Roland.!_ The Normans were poetic ; 
and in poetry they were romancers to their finger-tips. When 
they sang of battle, the hero’s sword took on magical powers, 
or his trumpet could be heard for scores of miles. French 
verse, lacking the barbaric force of Beowulf, had the courtly . 
strength of the knight-errant and the gay laughter of the 
troubadour.?, The French minstrel amused his audience, 
first of all by digging up stories of marvels and remarkable 
achievements, and by searching all ancient literatures for 
exciting themes. Then he embroidered his stories fancifully, 
because he was naturally artistic. We can best appreciate 
the Norman sense of beauty if we turn for a moment to 
the great medieval cathedrals erected on English soil: 
Lincoln, Canterbury, majestic Westminster, and many an- 


1The Chanson de Roland is the national epic of France. Written 
during the eleventh century, it tells the story of Charlemagne and his 
men. 

2 French popular poets were called trowbadours or trouveres. 
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other. Matchless towers and naves arose wherever the 
Frenchman put his hand on stone. Even now the loveliness 
of these things is unrivalled. 

The Old English man, however, was more sincere and pro- 
found. Apparently all French romancers together did not 
brood so deeply over the mystery of human life as did one 
Christian poet of Northumbria. The Norman neither had 


LincoLtN CATHEDRAL. 
An English architectural marvel. 


nor understood primitive simplicity of character as it appears 
in the life of Alfred. Therefore he fostered a gay society of 
courts, schools, and literary men — a society which spoke the 
French language exclusively. The common people, however, 
clung resolutely to their customs and their Old English speech, 
learning much from their conquerors but remaining funda- 
mentally themselves. Silently they preserved what was best 
in their tradition. 

Nevertheless the Norman found a source of inspiration in 
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Britain and drew from it. This was the world of Celtic 
romance, which had been buried — alive. Legends preserved 
by remnants of the old native race of Britons drew the atten- 
tion of minstrels because they suggested romance of a strange 
sweetness and courtesy. Such are the tales of King Arthur, 
which we might have lost had not the Battle of Hastings 
ended in favor of William and his men. This discovery was, 
as we shall see, of the greatest importance. It shows what the 
Conquest meant to literature: a new vitality, a’ splendid 
creative impulse, which aired the house of English thinking 
from top to bottom and made it habitable. 

Social Conditions. — Saxon and Norman gradually came 
to appreciate each other. Edward the Confessor was placed 
by the minstrel on an equal footing with William the Con-~ 
queror. With the development of a feeling that England 
was the home of one people, there came the desire to give it 
renown among other nations. English youths flocked to the 
University of Paris, and then came back to join in the build- 
ing up of Oxford and Cambridge. Princes like Richard of 
the Lion Heart rode bravely at the head of the Crusades, 
and returned men of the world. There were tournaments, a° 
wealth of religious pageantry, reckless gayety at the courts, 
and a growing commerce. But in the end Saxon and Norman 
were forgotten names: there were only Englishmen. 


2. RoMANCE AND RELIGION 


We shall select from the writing ofthe Anglo-Norman 
period those compositions which have influenced the develop- 
ment of our literature and which may be said to centre roune 
the two great subjects of romance and religion. Of course, 
we might find it interesting to look into the scholarly books 
of the time. St. Anselm (1033-1109), for instance, is a note- 
worthy figure. As a philosopher he found original answers 
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to a number of baffling questions, and as a man he is worth 
knowing through his Letters. 

Two hundred years later Roger Bacon (1214-1294) was 
born. As a Franciscan teacher he gained the name of Ad- 
mirable Doctor for his knowledge of the sciences. His out- 
standing work, the Opus Majus, was so new and striking a 
presentation of the value of scientific experiment that hun- 
dreds of years had to pass before it could be fully appreciated. 
Finally there was Richard de Bury (1287-1345), whose zeal 
for learning is reflected in one of the best books ever written 
in praise of books, the Philobiblon. Nor should we overlook 
the learned men who migrated from England to the Continent 
and won fame as philosophers : — Duns Scotus, Alexander of 
Hales, and Ockham. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Arthurian Legends. — 
Entering the realm of romance, we come immediately to the 
Latin Historia Regum Britanniae, or history of the kings . 
of Britain, which is the first book to deal with the tales 
of King Arthur and the Round Table. Though these tales 
had long been passed from mouth to mouth in country dis- 
tricts, it remained for Geoffrey of Monmouth (died 1154) to 
write them out into Latin and declare them authentic. His 
imagination was active enough; but he added to its renown 
by declaring that he had found an ancient manuscript in 
Welsh which narrated the history of British kings from Brutus 
to Julius Caesar.! After this date, of course, records were 
available. 

The book contained practically nothing but legends, but 
these proved very interesting. Translations and expanded 
versions of Geoffrey’s volume were soon abroad, and the fame 
of King Arthur had begun. Many immortal stories ap- 


1 An old legend declared that Brutus, the great-grandson of Aeneas, 
had founded the kingdom of Britain. 
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peared: of Merlin and his prophecies, Tristan and Isolde, 
Launcelot and Guinevere, the Quest of the Holy Grail. 
Poets of later ages were to repeat these attractive legends 
until beautiful versions had been made by Malory, Tenny- 
son, and American writers like Lowell and Robinson. 
Anticipating these masters, the Anglo-Norman minstrels 
busied themselves until a vast literature of Arthurian romance 
existed in French. 

Layamon’s Brut (about 1205).— Finally an English- 
speaking poet made up his mind to. write what he knew of 
King Arthur. The result was the Brut of Layamon, a riming 
chronicle of more than 32,000 lines, written in English verse. 
Layamon was a country priest who had a parish on the banks 
of the Severn. Having found time to read old chronicles, 
“pen he took, and wrote on book-skin.”’ Several new stories 
appeared in his work for the first time: how the Round Table 
originated, and how the elves carried Arthur to the isle of 
Avalon. For the most part, however, the Brut is an adapta- 
tion from French sources. 

From the following passage, of interest because it fore- 
shadows Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur, we can get an idea of ° 
another reason why Layamon’s work interests us. The 
English language as this poet uses it has changed from what 
it was in the years when Beowulf was written: many gram- 
matical inflections and cumbersome spellings have been 
dropped, some words of French origin have appeared, and 
the general appearance of the sentences resembles the usage 
of modern English. Besides, the influence of Norman poetry 
can be seen in the verse-form: there are some rimes, and 
assonance, or repetition of the same vowel sound, to some 
extent takes the place of that alliteration of consonants 
which had been the chief structural device of the Saxon 
scop. 
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And ich wulle varen to Avalun: 


To vairest alre maidene, 

To Argante there quene, 
Alven swithe sceone. 

And heo scal mine wunden 
Makien alle isunde, 

Al hal me makien 

Mid haleweiye drenchen. 
And seothe ich cumen wulle 
To mine kinerche 

And wunien mid Brutten 
Mid muchelere wunne. 
Aefne than worden 

Ther com of se wenden 
That wes an sceort bat lithen, 
Sceoven mid uthen, 

And twa wimmen ther inne, 
Wunderliche idihte. 

And heo nomen Arthur anan 
And an eovste hine vereden 
And softe hine adun leiden, 
And forth gunnen lithen. 


THE NORMAN 


And I will fare to Avalun, 
To fairest of all maidens, 
To Argante the queen, 
An elf very comely. 

And she shall my wounds 
Make all sound ; 

All whole me make 

With healing drinks. 

And again will I come 

To my kingdom 

And dwell with Britons 
With mickle joy. 

Even (with) these words 
There came from the sea 
A short boat gliding, 
Shoved by the waves; 
And two women therein, 
Wondrously attired. 

And they took Arthur anon 
And bore him hurriedly, 
And softly laid him down, 
And forth gan glide. 


Sir Gawayne and The Pearl. — About one hundred years 
after the death of Layamon, an unknown English poet told, 
in the West Midland dialect, an Arthurian story dealing 
with Sir Gawayne. This is probably the most interesting of 
the early romances. The author used a verse-form which 
combined alliteration with an elaborate, partly-rimed stanza. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight seems to have been a first 
story in a series, and relates an impressive adventure. A 
knight dressed in green appears at Arthur’s court. He is so 
boastful that Sir Gawayne accepts his challenge and strikes 
off his head. The strange knight, however, picks up his head 
by the hair, warns Sir Gawayne to find the Green Chapel and 
abide their meeting again a year hence, and goes away. 
What happens subsequently is of absorbing interest. 
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We may add here that when the manuscript of Sir Gawayne 
was discovered, it was found to contain several other poems : 
The Pearl, Cleanness, and Patience. The last two of these 
have a moral purpose. The Pearl is a masterpiece of pathos 
and tender natural beauty. It seems to describe a father’s 
vision of his lost daughter, “‘ precious pearl withouten spot,” 
to whom he is carried by a dream as he lies asleep on her 
grave, but is probably an allegory teaching a religious lesson. 
No poem in our earlier literature has been more universally 
and deservedly admired. Perhaps the author was the same 
man who wrote the tale concerning Sir Gawayne. If so, he 
was deserving of a place beside Chaucer, who immediately 
followed him. 

Other Romances. —England during the thirteenth century 
was passionately fond of romance in many guises. Though 
the legends of King Arthur received most attention, the jovial 
minstrels of those days roamed everywhere in search of stories. 
These they wrote out and sang in riming poems of great 
length. French and Roman heroes, like Charlemagne and 
Aeneas, were somehow connected with almost endless series 
of fantastic adventures. Love stories appeared in great num- * 
ber. And when the Crusaders returned from the Holy Land, 
they brought Saracen narratives of the kind we read in the 
Arabian Nights. All this literature is the voice of ‘“ merrie 
England.” It testifies to enthusiasm and joy of living, to rich 
and easily excited imagination, and to a great concern with the 
code of chivalry. Of course the cynies of the time were not 
asleep either. The renowned medieval satire, Reynard the 
Fox, was well-known in England, too, and its keen exposure 
of human foibles aroused merriment in many a hall and 
tavern. 

Religion. — It should not be forgotten that religion was a 
subject of deepest interest to medieval Englishmen. As such 
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it aided much in keeping alive the old tongue, in which in- 


numerable sermons, treatises, and stories were composed. 
The remains of this work are naturally of slight concern to the 


general reader in our 
time. We may recall 
the Ormulum, a lengthy 
poem containing sermons 
for every day in the 
year, and the Ancren 
Riwle, a well-written 
prose discourse on the 
duties of women who 
have embraced the mo- 
nastic life. The Ancren 
Riwle is noteworthy for 
two reasons. First, it 
proves that the author 
understood feminine 
character very well ; 
secondly, it throws light 
on the development of 
the language by showing 
how a large number of 
words derived from Latin 
had been taken over into 


HEAD-PIECE FROM A MEDIEVAL 
MANUSCRIPT. 


(British Museum.) 


the common English speech at the opening of the thirteenth 


century.! 


About one hundred years later (c. 1320), a serious-minded 
author, who feared that romance was causing people to neg- 
lect higher things, composed the Cursor Mundi, a very long 


1 The Ancren Riwle (Rule for Anchoresses) is written in the Southern 
dialect, but also shows traces of the Midland dialect. 
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poem which outlines God’s relations with mankind from 
Creation to the Judgment Day. Still another writer believed 
that monks were sometimes lax in observing their rule, and 
so wrote a peppery satire which he called the Land of 
Cockaygne. 

Richard Rolle (died 1349).— Perhaps the finest example of 
the religious temper of the period can be found in Richard 
Rolle, a solitary and contemplative man whose memory is 
associated with the 
pag oe el ay Yorkshire village of 
¥ TO day ee Me Hampole, where’ he 

ig Sor ak died. He led a strange 


Nantel CANE : é 
ye sof wostey ae life. Having been con- 
FE 20 fstab ett verted to heavenly 
WU PEG Ie GT UE (ow tee i 
1S ovefon on 86 Ree things bysome profound 
Meir rameyse : 
oad Caw of. i. experience, he roamed 


. 
Shesne ne oe the country-side as a 


a NS hash pea fee lay preacher beloved of 
aed sen dey ces k FU simple folk and scorned 


; ae, ve Fy eens to oot 6 
- = We BOSS by the sophisticated. 


ee i agit His_ books, which in- 
e Gon Gakivact mmc fechnsem . | clude The Pricke of Con- 
science and The Form 
of Perfect Living, were 
written in the out-of- 
the-way places where he fasted and prayed.! They are 
remarkable for a powerful and original style, an ecstatic 
conviction of the reality of God’s grace, and a moving, 
almost lyric, expression of loneliness. To-day, six hundred 
years after his death, Richard Rolle is probably the most 
widely read author of his time. 


Manuscript oF A Mrpinvat Porm. 
(British Museum.) 


1 Rolle used the Northern dialect. 
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3. PoputarR PorEtrry 


No characteristic of medieval England is more charming 
than the wealth of lyric poetry which seems to have been the 
property of everyone. Little songs that speak of nature quite 
as naturally as a bird warbles; outcries of affection which 
find a place in the universal heart of mankind; and prayers 
to Christ or Our Lady that are just as graceful as they are 
pious: these are known to us only in part by what has been 
preserved of them. Their blithe Old English keeps the fresh- 
ness of the smile or the heart-beat which moved the forgotten 
poet to have his say. Here is a musical example: 

Sumer is icumen ! in, 
Lhude? sing cuccu! ; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 


And springth the wude nu — 
Sing cuccu! 


Awe ? bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth ¢ after calve cu °; 

Bulluc sterteth,® bucke verteth,’ 
Murie sing cuccu! 


Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 
Ne swike § thu naver nu; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 


The Ballads. — Such poetry has a popular note, of course, 
but it was probably written by educated men who had caught 
the spirit of the very democratic, or neighborly, society of the 
Middle Ages. This spirit found a form in the numerous 
carols, such as those written for Christmas, which we still like 
to sing; in love-poems imitative of the French; and finally 
in the strains of old English music, so delicate and appealing. 


1 Coming. 2 Loud. 3 Ewe. 4 Loweth. 
5 Cow. 6 Leapeth. 7 Snorteth. § Cease. 
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In a slightly different vein, poets of the thirteenth century 
began to write ballads, which the public of the time found 
delightful. The ballad was a lively narrative poem composed 
after the fashion of a song. Those which have come down to 
us generally date from the fifteenth century, but are often 


merely improved versions of older originals. Robin Hood, 


for instance, was already a poetic hero before the battle of 
Bannockburn (1314). Scholars find it difficult to speak with 
much certainty about the history of ballad-writing. They 
agree, however, on the following matters: the ballads were 
popular in England from Anglo-Saxon times until past the 
death of Shakespeare; they were a kind of Sunday news- 
paper for the poor; and they have a rude, stirring realism 
which was born of first-hand contact with life. 

Robin Hood. — Often enough the ballad singer seems to 
have tried to express popular hopes and social demands. 
Robin Hood, the outlaw who robbed the rich to help the poor, 
was a fit leader for his merry men, even if he struck hastily 
and spilt blood without a qualm. His home was the bright 
green forest. He was rigidly honorable. A ballad tells us 
that when he lay dying he refused the request of his friend, 
Little John, to burn the convent which had betrayed them : 


““ Now nay, now nay,’’ quoth Robin Hood, 
“That boon Pll not grant thee; 

I never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor men in woman’s company.” 


Here, as in all the better ballads, the swing of the music is 
appealingly rugged, and the mood is genuine. Subjects like 
heroism, battle, opposition to tyranny, and tragic love were 
dealt with very skillfully. But it will never do to take the bal- 
lads too seriously and imagine that they voice the “ rebellion 
of oppressed masses.”’ 
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Summary. — Norman and Anglo-Saxon points of view were 
brought into contact and collision by the success of William 
of Normandy at Hastings. For their part the Frenchmen, 
bred as they were in the tradition of Roman culture, easily 
made their language, learning, and romance dominant. They 
unearthed and restored to life the Celtic legends of King Ar- 
thur, and they taught English minstrels a new and more 
jovial art. 

The Anglo-Saxon, however, did not surrender. After 
many years his speech reappeared in literature, changed in- 
deed from what it had been by the growth of several dialects, 
the loss of oddities, and the gain of numerous French terms, 
but really more refined and serviceable. His poetry became 
much more spontaneous and imaginative. The work of 
France had been done. England was no longer a provincial 
nation, but a country proud of her rich achievement and 
closely associated with the best European culture. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


Readings. The following are suggested: Richard de Bury’s 
Philobiblon, translated by Inglis. Chanson de Roland, translated by 
Monterieff. Layamon’s Brut, selections. Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight, The Pearl, edited by W. W. Skeat for the Early 
English Text Society. Sir Gawayne is also translated by Webster and 
Neilson, and reprinted in Snyder and Martin. Rolle’s Pricke of 
Conscience. Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Laing’s 
Early Popular Poetry. The Oxford Book of Ballads. 

Reference. History. See General Bibliography. Special 
Works: Henry Adams’ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres (for a sym- 
pathetic introduction to the life, thought, and art of the time) ; 
Froissart’s Chronicles ; Walker’s History of Music in England ; 
Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest. 

Literature. See General Bibliography. Special Works: Krapp’s 
Rise of English Literary Prose ; Morley’s Early Prose Romances ; 
Schofield’s English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer ; 
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Mair’s English Literature: Medieval; W. P. Ker’s Essays in 
Medieval Literature ; Warton’s History of English Poetry ; Gum- 
mere’s Popular Ballad (discusses the problem of authorship and 
related topics); Batho’s Life of Christ in the Ballads ; Bridges’ 
Life of Roger Bacon. 

Guiding Questions. 1. Outline the history of the Normans. 
What French city did they build into a beautiful harbor-town? 
Where is the tomb of Richard of the Lion Heart? Have you read 
the account of Harold’s defeat in Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Batiles 
of the World? What is the Chanson de Roland? With the aid of 
pictures, compare the architecture of Lincoln Cathedral with that 
of any nearby church. Who was Edward the Confessor? When 
were Oxford and Cambridge founded ? 

2. What was the achievement of Roger Bacon? What can you 
find out about de Bury’s Philobiblon? Who was Duns Scotus? 
Describe the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Compare the passage 
quoted from Layamon’s Brut with Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur. 

3. Read and summarize Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight. What 
is the theme of The Pearl? Is this theme religious in character? 
Who was Richard Rolle? Read, if possible, a passage from The 
Pricke of Conscience. What value has the Ancren Riwle? Can you 
summarize the differences between the English of this period and 
that of Alfred’s time? 

4. ‘Sumer is icumen in ”’ may be heard as a song by means of a 


Victrola record. Read a few similar poems in The Oxford Book - 


of Verse. Does this poetry resemble music? What can you learn 
about old English music? What is a ballad? Analyze the ballad 
stanza. Why were the ballads popular? Who was Robin Hood? 

5. Suggested reading: Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal ; R. H. 
Benson’s Richard Raynal, Solitary ; Marion Crawford’s Via Crucis ; 
Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and- Nay ; Scott’s Ivanhoe ; C. L. 
O’Donnell’s The Ballad of St. Christopher. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: CHAUCER AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


The Life of the Time. — By the middle of the fourteenth 
century, England could rightly consider herself a nation in 
the truest sense. Old differences between Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon had been ironed out gradually; Parliament, 
the great political institution of modern Britain, had begun 
to express the will of the people in affairs of government ; and 
the common tongue was English once more, even if the words 
adopted from French and Latin almost out-numbered those 
bequeathed by the language of Alfred. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were now famous universities quite as flourishing 
as the great medieval schools at Paris or Bologna. 

In several other respects, however, the England of this 
period was more unsettled than it had ever been before. A 
great plague, known as the Black Death, had carried off 
whole communities and unsettled the economic order. The 
Hundred Years’ War, though it ushered in the victories of 
Edward III and the Black Prince over the French, proved 

-costly and generally unpopular. Wealth and the pursuit 
of wealth had become the objects of a commerce which 
crowded the rivers of England with masts and sails, but gave 
money a political power and influence previously unknown. 
There was much luxury on the one hand — luxury which 
corroded morals and thrift — and much poverty on the other. 
Finally, England witnessed, for the first time in its history, 


the appearance of religious struggle. Sects of many kinds 
45 
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had existed in other countries since the very beginnings of 
Christianity, but the people of Edward the Confessor had 
known only one creed. Now a change set in. Sharp and 
bitter criticism of the clergy became common, and reformers 
appeared in number. These things were due partly to the 
wealth of the great monasteries; partly to the jealousy with 
which burgher and nobleman looked upon the temporal 
power of the Church; and partly also to the decline of respect 
for authority which was characteristic of the time. 

It was above all the era which saw the beginnings of the 
Renaissance, or Revival of Learning. This was a great intel- 
lectual and artistic movement which grew out of the discovery 
and study of Greek literature. The fresh, beautiful, purely 
human world revealed in the books of the old Hellenic mas- 
ters, astonished and delighted the learned classes. Two im- 
portant results followed : first, an enthusiastic desire to know 
more and create more; second, a yearning for moral freedom, 
which led to licentiousness and to disregard for the strict 
discipline of the Christian faith. 


1. GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


England’s Chaucer (1340-1400).— For us the literary 
significance of this period in England is summed up in one 
name: Geoffrey Chaucer. His masterpiece, the Canterbury 
Tales, is the first English book to seem contemporary with 
every age. It is so bright and human that time and change 
of fashion cannot affect it. Consequently, though the four- 
teenth century had other English poets whom we shall meet 
in turn, it is essentially a time which we associate with the 
life and work of Chaucer. 

Life. — The career of our poet was a strange mixture of 
worldly pursuits with devotion to art. Born in London, 
about 1340, he could look from the door of his father’s wine- 
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shop at the river up which sailors were bringing their ships. 
Color and the breath of strange lands kindled his fancy ; the 
walls and towers of beautiful ancient London clustered about 
him. Then, at seven- 
teen, he was appointed 
page to the Princess 
Elizabeth and _ found 
himself attached to the 
brilliant court which 
never altogether lost 
sight of him during the 
next forty years. 
Though Chaucer was 
already then a great 
reader and a budding 
poet, the next years of 
his life were largely 
given over to travel and 
adventure. At nineteen 
he went with the king 
on an expedition to 
France, saw the glory 
and fury of war, and 
was taken prisoner at 
Rheims. Sixteen pounds 
having been paid for 
his ransom, he returned 
home and became a 
close friend of the royal CHavcer. 
family. Soon he was (Hoccleve’s drawing, from the Harleian 
2 0 manuscript.) 
married to Philippa 
Roet, probably a sister to the wife of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. Of this lady we know very little. 
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In 1370, Chaucer was sent abroad on a diplomatic mission, 
which was followed two years later by his first official visit 
to Italy. Florence was beautiful then with new marble 
churches and temples; in other cities inspired builders were 
at work, too. Dante, the immortal author of the Divine 
Comedy, was just coming into his own. Boccaccio had told 
the first great short-stories in his Decameron. And it is very 
likely that the graceful Petrarch, student of the classics and 
writer of sonnets, himself entertained the visiting English 
poet. 

Chaucer returned to England in 1386, and was elected a 
member of Parliament. Public affairs continued to take up 
much of his time, but his heart was given to books and to 
the nature he loved passionately : 

And as for me, though that my wit be lyte, 
On books for to rede I me delyte, 

And to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence 

So hertely, that ther is game noon 

That fro my bokes maketh me to goon, 

But hit be seldom, on the holyday ; 

Save, certeynly, what that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules singe, 
And that the floures ginnen for to springe — 
Farwel my book and my devocioun ! 


He was, however, forced to contend with many reverses of 
fortune. Indeed he found it necessary to write a Com- 
plaint to His Empty Purs and despatch it hastily to the 
king. But he worked on diligently to complete the greatest 
of his poems, and left, when he died in 1400, a renown which 
cannot fade. His contemporaries honored him by solemnly 
laying his body to rest in Westminster Abbey. 

One of Chaucer’s last acts was to retract humbly any pos- 
sible traces of immorality or untruth in his writings. Thus 
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he proved once more his reverence for the spiritual ideals of 
his race — a reverence which, in his earlier days, had led him 
to address the Virgin Mary: 


Virgine, that art so noble of apparaile, 

And ledest us in-to the hye tour 

Of Paradys, thou me wisse and consaile, 
How I may have thy grace and thy socour; 
Al have I been in filthe and in errour. 
Lady, un-to that court thou me adjourne 
That cleped is thy bench, O fresshe flour! 
Ther-as that mercy ever shal sojourne. 


The Poems. Early Period.!— It is customary to divide 
the works of Chaucer into three groups. The first of these 
includes the poems of his earlier years — poems written while 
he was strongly influenced by many French authors read 
while traveling. We find that the most interesting of these 
compositions are the Compleynte unto Pite, a charming love- 


1 The reader of Chaucer, having learned that modernized versions do 
not preserve the charm of our poet’s original language, will probably con- 
front the first page of his copy with some dismay. The spelling and pro- 
nunciation are those of fourteenth-century English, not of ourown. But 
though a careful student will turn to some such source as the introduction 
to W. W. Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer for a summary of the rules governing 
the poet’s diction, the average reader can get on satisfactorily by remem- 
bering a few simple principles. First, Chaucer’s verse is musical: the 
metre, which is generally iambic (the iambic foot consists of a short 
syllable followed by a long), will almost always tell if the final syllable of a 
word is to be pronounced. Second, ¢ is usually sounded (like a in China) 
when it appears at the end of words not followed by others beginning 
with a voweloranh. Third, diphthongs and consonants are pronounced 
much as in Latin. Fourth, words which look strange often become 
familiar when spoken aloud. Thus ‘‘apparaile’’ in the stanza we have 
just read is pronounced much like our modern ‘‘apparel.” Usually it 
will be better to pronounce Chaucer’s words as we ourselves would pro- 
nounce them rather than to strain after obsolete usage. Fifth, every 
good edition of Chaucer contains a glossary that will clear up expressions 
found baffling. 
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song in a minor key, and numerous ballades, roundels, and 
“ virelays,’ as Chaucer calls them. F rench troubadours 
had written a great deal in these lively verse-forms, which 
were first popularized in English by Chaucer and have re- 
mained in favor ever since. The Book of the Duchess, a 
longer poem, is an appealing tribute to the memory of Blanche, 
first wife of John of Gaunt. She had befriended the poet 
and won his homage because . 
She had so stedfast countenaunce, 
So noble port and meyntenaunce. 

Some fragments of Chaucer’s translation of the Romaunt of 
the Rose have likewise come down to us. This was the French 
“best seller’ of the Middle Ages, —a lengthy, gorgeous, 
slow-moving allegory of love. The Rose represents the Lady 
Beauty; and there are many similar representations in the 
poem. Chaucer’s interest in this work shows us how care- 
fully he studied French literature during the period when he 
was developing his style. 

Second Period. — Residence in Italy naturally revealed 
to our still impressionable poet the beauty of the new litera- 
ture which had appeared in Florence and Mantua. It also ° 
brought him in contact with the art of those ancient writers 
to whom this literature was deeply indebted. Troilus and 
Criseyde, the most important work of Chaucer’s second 
period, tells a story which Boccaccio had included in his 
Decameron. How the Trojan hero, Troilus, fell suddenly and 
deeply in love with Criseyde, and how she proved unfaithful, 
is a theme which touches upon elemental human emotions. 
Chaucer makes the characters and their sentiments very real 
and dramatic, but also makes them very English. It is the 
first poem in which he displayed his best gifts: the power of 
close and sympathetic observation, the knack of telling a 
story, and the mastery of melodious verse. 
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The Hous of Fame is an unfinished allegory. Our poet, 
imitating to some extent the plan of Dante’s visionary journey 
to Paradise, represents himself as having been carried by a 
mighty eagle to a palace somewhere between earth and 
heaven. Here all the words spoken or whispered by mankind 
fly upward like sparks from a fire, and are reborn into the 
people who spoke them. Original and enticing passages 
adorn this poem; but the average modern reader prefers the 
Legende of Good Women. Here Chaucer (who had very likely 
been reading of Dante and Beatrice) describes how Alcestis, 
wife of the love-god and model of virtues, stood over him as 
he lay asleep among the wild flowers of a field. With her 
came a throng of beautiful and loyal women who scolded 
him for having written about the fickle Criseyde and given 
the impression that “‘ women have done mis.” Straightway 
the poet set himself to tell stories about good women. The 
Legende is unfinished, however, and only nine heroines receive 
their due of praise. 

Third Period. The Canterbury Tales. — About _ 1386, 
Chaucer began to weave together that masterly group of 
narratives in verse, which we treasure as the Canterbury 
Tales.'_ He was now past middle age, his travels were done, 
and he had seen enough of men to know them thoroughly. 
The idea he had in mind was nothing less than to write a 
description of the whole of English life. 

The Plan.— The plan was simple. One balmy spring 
evening Chaucer stopped at the Tabard Inn, near Southwark, 
and came upon a group of pilgrims who were going to the 


1 Chaucer was also a writer of prose. Two of the Canterbury Tales — 
The Tale of Melibaeus and The Persones Tale are related in this medium, 
which Chaucer also used in making a translation of Boéthius’ Consolations. 
His prose has a rhythmical beauty unequaled in his time, but is awkward 
and heavy. 
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shrine of Saint Thomas 4 Becket, at Canterbury. The Inn 
stood conveniently at the point where the road turned south- 
ward from London, and people of every sort waited there 
for others to join them on the popular pilgrimage. Even the 
careless and curious 
came, drawn by the 
renown of miracles 
wrought through the 
Saint’s intercession. 
When Chaucer ap- 
peared, the host of the 
Tabard decided to join 
the “‘merry companye”’ 
and proposed that the 
pilgrims while away the 
journey to Canterbury 
by telling a story or 
two “ Caunterbery- 
ward and hom-ward.” 
Of course all assented. 
Nature of the Poem: 
— Twenty-four of the 
tales were completed. 
So much of English life 
and character is re- 
vealed in them, that 
Tue Martyrpom or Saint THomas. only repeated readings 
(From an old painting preserved in of the poems themselves 
Canterbury Cathedral.) can reveal their sig- 
nificance. Chaucer’s company is both varied and wonder- 
fully true to life. Here are no Arthurs and Rolands of 
romance, but the Miller who has a huge mouth and 
loves ale more than he should; the Prioress, who was so 
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“pitous”’ that she wept to see a mouse caught; the crafty 
Pardoner, attempting to make a deal in spurious relics; 
the Wife of Bath, whom five husbands have rendered some- 
what of an authority on marriage — here they all are, in 
short, twenty-nine characters drawn from widely differing 
social circumstances. There never was a more colorful 
crowd, nor one which showed more freely its virtues and 
foibles. We cannot help being delighted with the shrewdness 
of observation and the kindly realism of Chaucer, who knew 
human nature and yet, almost in spite of what he knew, 
loved it. Of course the stories themselves were borrowed 
from wherever the poet could find them;! but his original 
genius gave them life, charm, and beauty of poetic 
form. 

Story-telling Method. — We first meet the characters in the 
admirable Prologue which every reader should know well 
before going on to the Tales themselves. These differ in 
merit,” but almost any one of them would serve to illustrate 
Chaucer’s way of telling a story. Let us take the Pardoner’s 
Tale because, considering what manner of man the Pardoner 
is, he performs his task excellently. We are introduced to 
him by himself :— and this introduction is a revelation of 
hypocrisy and heartlessness which shows us clearly Chaucer’s 
opinion of Pardoners in general. 


1 Medieval story-tellers — and artists generally — had none of the 
ideas of copyright and private property which exist in our time. The 
sculptor rarely engraved his name at the base of a statue; the great 
builders remained, for the most part, nameless; and nobody tried very 
hard to get biographical details about a poet. Guild — or codperative 
— labor was so universal that the individual workman seldom received 
much attention. 

2 Most readers of Chaucer agree that the best of the Canterbury Tales 
(besides the one outlined here) are: the Knight's Tale; the Nun’s Priest's 
Tale; and the Tale of the Wife of Bath. 
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(From the Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer.) 
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Then the tale begins. Three young rascals are drinking 
in a Flanders tavern. Suddenly they discover that a man, 
whose corpse is being carried along the street outside, has been 
slain by a thief called Death. The three roysterers decide 
to seek and kill Death, against whom it is reported that no 
mortal being can stand. Almost immediately they come 
upon an old man, who answers their rough questions by say- 
ing: 

I ne can not finde 

A man, though that I walked in-to Inde, 
Neither in citee nor in no village, 
That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age; 
And therefore moot I han myn age stille, 
As longe time as it is goddes wille. 
Ne deeth, allas! ne wol nat han my lyf; 
Thus walke I, lyk a resteless caityf, 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 
And seye, “‘ leve moder, leet me in! 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin! 
Allas! whan shul my bones been at reste? 
Moder, with yow wolde I chaunge my cheste, 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 
Ye! for an heyre clout to wrappe me! ”’ 
But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 
For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

But, sirs, to you it is no curteisye 
To speken to an old man villeinye, 
But he trespasse in worde, or elles in dede. 
Ne dooth un-to an old man noon harm now, 
Na-more than ye wolde men dide to yow 
In age, if that ye so longe abyde; 
And god be with yow, wher ye go or ryde. 


But they force him to tell them that Death is up the road, 
under a tree. They hurry and find a great quantity of gold, 
in attempting to remove which they all die, victims of one 
another’s greed and murderous hypocrisy. That the moral 
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of such a story should be pointed out by the Pardoner, who 
needs it most, is just one fine satirical touch of our poet’s 
great narrative art. 

Chaucer’s Position as a Writer and a Man. — Chaucer’s 
genius for story-telling and description, his honesty and 
freshness of temperament, and the charm of his melodious 
verse made him the first truly noteworthy English poet. 
Where his style is rough and clumsy compared with the 
smooth mastery of later writers, we remember that he was a 
pathfinder without a guide and was clearing the road for 
others to follow. He necessarily employed a crude new lan- 
guage which was far from the elegance of modern English. 
Yet he is never out of date. Dryden found in Chaucer’s 
work “ God’s plenty’ and gave thanks; we ourselves see 
that very few poets of any age or country have equalled either 
his power of expression or his understanding of nature and men. 

We should like to know more of Chaucer himself, but his- 
tory can tell us only a very little. His face, outlined in- one 
or two attractive portraits, seems delicate, whimsical, and 
shrewd. Apparently he was rather slender of figure. He 
loved reading but was not talkative. All this is not very. 
informing, and even less is known about his character. It 
is clear from his writings, however, that he was not an idealist. 
He was thrown into the stream of worldly life too early for 
illusions to last very long, and his pictures of men and women 
show clearly the faults and even vices of those he described. 
Nevertheless he kept his sense of humor and during his later 
years looked at life much as Thackeray did — in a kindly 
way, but critically. When he discusses religious topics or 
persons, he is to be looked upon neither as irreligious nor as a 
reformer. The faith of England, the old faith, satisfied him. 
A close study of Dante, whom he admired sincerely, taught 
him a great and earnest philosophy of life. 
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2. WRITERS OF CHAUCER’S TIME 


Gower and Mandeville. — The other literary men of Eng- 
land’s fourteenth century are, as has been suggested, not 
nearly so important as Chaucer. His personal friend John 
Gower (about 1325-1408) was a stately scholar whose Confes- 
sio Amantis (“ A Lover’s Confession’’) is a very lengthy and 
rather tedious poem in English. As a general rule he pre- 
ferred to write in Latin or French, and owed much to the 
great poets of these languages. Gower must have been 
a noble and delightful man, but, excepting a few versions 
of Ovid’s stories, his work is too monotonous for modern 
tastes. 

It is impossible to associate monotony with the author of 
the Voyage and Travail of Sir John Mandeville. But we 
have no way of telling who he may have been, although 
scholars believe he was a French knight, Jean de Bourgogne, 
who had spent considerable time in England. At any rate the 
book was originally written in French by someone who col- 
lected a number of interesting and curious facts from the 
writings of travelers like Marco Polo, and then added more of 
his own invention. Few books of travel are less dependable 
or more entertaining. ‘Sir John” speaks of a country in 
Asia — probably China — where noblewomen bandage their 
feet in infancy; again he tells us of a race of men with feet 
so enormous that they can be used as parasols. His book 
is still of much interest for its account of a journey to Pal- 
estine and for its description of the impression medieval 
Europe had formed of the Orient. The first English trans- 
lation of the Voyage and Travail was made before the death 
of Chaucer, but the one now commonly read dates from 
about 1410. The language is quaint, straightforward, and 
delightful. 
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John Wyclif. — For more serious writing, John Wyclif 
(1321-1384) is worthy of attention. He was an Oxford 
scholar and cleric who led a movement of opposition to Rome 
and later sponsored doctrines which were declared heretical. 
A translation of the Scriptures, used by the movement to 
which Wyclif belonged, is usually attributed to him. There 
had been several earlier versions, but the “ Wyclif” Bible 
is noteworthy for melody and clearness of phrasing. It was 


A FourTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOL. 
(From a manuscript in the British Museum.) 


based on the Latin Vulgate translation of Saint Jerome. 
Wyclif’s personality found expression in numerous pam- 
phlets and addresses, some of which have survived. 

William Langland. — Of far more importance is the power- 
ful and puzzling man of the people, William Langland, author 
of Piers Plowman. Though the text of his poem is incom- 
plete and comparatively little read, it adds many valuable 
details to Chaucer’s picture of the fourteenth century. 
Born about 1332, Langland spent most of his unhappy and 
dreamy life as a clerk in the service of the Church. Poverty 
and genius combined to make him the spokesman of that 
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vast crowd of laboring poor who were left to the mercy of 
fate by the gradual decay of codperative labor. He saw at 
first hand the selfishness of the upper classes; the regret- 
table time-serving to which some of the clergy were given; 
and the need of the populace for bread and education. 
Perhaps he was just a little unbalanced by the savage 
hatred of injustice he felt in his heart. Finally he disap- 
peared from sight, and it is not known where he died. 

Langland’s poem is divided into two parts.!. The first 
describes “‘ The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plow- 
man.” It is a May morning, and the poet is asleep on one 
of the Malvern hills. He dreams that the plain below is 
crowded with a great multitude. There are workingmen 
who see the fruits of their labor go to buy luxuries for idlers. 
There are minstrels, cooks, knights, monks, and _ beggars. 
Holy-Church, a sedate and modest lady, points out the true 
way of life; but the perverse Lady Meed (bribery and gain) 
has much more power over men. 

The second part deals with a kind of allegory of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. These are put to work by the Plowman, who 
is an honest reformer seen in the poet’s dream. A search is 
organized for “ Dowel,” “ Dobet,” “ Dobest”’ (do well, do 
better, do best). Some day things will improve. With 
_ God’s help, justice will regain its rightful dominion over the 
affairs of men. Something like a prophetic strain creeps 
into the sturdy, alliterative, Saxon music of the verse. 

Summary. — Langland’s sombre and impulsive poem was 
very popular during the fourteenth century. Parts of it 
were learned by heart in every corner of England, and 
could be heard on the roads wherever peasants rebelled. 


1 It is uncertain which of the three texts now existing was actually 
written by Langland. We are stressing only what is common to the 
three. 
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Nowadays we find it interesting, not only for its own sake, 
but also for the light it throws upon fourteenth-century life. 
That life is, however, more adequately described by Chaucer, 
who satirized those things which Langland denounced. 
Chaucer was courtly and cultivated ; Langland was gruff and 
homespun. With the aid of both we can get a clear insight 
into the period. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


Readings. The following are suggested: (Chaucer) The Globe 
(Macmillan) or Students’ (Clarendon) edition of Chaucer for the 
poems stressed in the text and then for others. The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales should be read carefully before the Tales them- 
selves are attempted. Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer is the best complete 
and annotated edition. There are a few good volumes of selections, 
edited for schools, based on Skeat. (Other Writers) The Voiage and 
Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, as edited by Halliwell-Phillipps 
(reprinted in Macmillan’s Library) is the best and most attrac- 
tive form in which to read this book. Piers Plowman has been 
edited by Skeat. There is a version in modernized prose by Kate 
Warren. Selections from it and from Gower’s poems may be found 
in Ward’s English Poets, Vol. I. See also Brown’s Religious Lyrics 
of the XIVth Century, and Neilson and Webster’s Chief British - 
Poets of the 14th and 15th Centuries. 

Reference. History. See General Bibliography. Special Works: 
Morris’ Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury; Cox’s Canterbury; 
Ward’s Canterbury Pilgrimages; Jarrett’s English Dominicans 
(valuable light on monastic life in early England). 

Literature. See General Bibliography, with particular reference 
to the Cambridge History, Vol. II. Special Works: Benham’s 
English Literature from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer; Emer- 
son’s Middle English Reader (selections with a good grammatical 
introduction) ; Toynbee’s Dante in English. 

Chaucer. Introductions: Hadow’s Chaucer and His Times 
—an interesting brief discussion of the poet and his environment ; 
Coulton’s Chaucer and His England; Lounsbury’s Studies in 
Chaucer (extensive but illuminating); Legouis’ Geoffrey Chaucer (a 
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French view). Life: Ward. Relative: Chaucer, in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, by L.1. Guiney ; Root’s Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. 

Langland. Discussion: Jusserand’s Piers Plowman: A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Mysticism; Skeat’s edition of Piers 
Plowman. 

Guiding Questions. 1. Who was the Black Prince? When did 
the Black Death devastate England? Describe the life of the Court 
to which Chaucer was introduced. Who was John of Gaunt? Who 
was Dante? To what extent did Chaucer figure in politics? Is it 
easy to conceive of him as a public speaker? Can you find out any- 
thing about great European orators of Chaucer’s time? 

2. What shows us Chaucer’s interest in French and Italian litera- 
ture? Name and describe two of his earlier compositions. Read 
the Legende of Good Women and notice how Chaucer gives individ- 
uality to the heroines he selects. Compare Tennyson’s Dream of 
Fair Women. Do you know anything about the heroines of the 
Middle Ages? 

3. Read the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales with attention to 
the qualities of humor, realism, andirony. What is the plan of the 
Tales? In how far was it carried out? Read The Knight's Tale. 
Where did Chaucer find the story? What sources supplied other 
stories? Can you compare the poetry of Chaucer with that of any 
other poet? What can be said of Chaucer’s character? 

4, Compare two encyclopedia articles on Chaucer (preferably 
the Britannica and Catholic encyclopedias). Can you account for 
the differences of opinion expressed? Would the Canterbury Tales 
make an interesting motion-picture? Have you read Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn? Or Tennyson’s Chaucer? 

5. Do you think that Sir John Mandeville believed his own 
stories? Was he a good story-teller, judging by any selection from 
his work? What can be said of John Wyclif? Can you find out 
anything of interest concerning old translations of the Bible? What 
was a “ chained Bible ”’? 

6. How does Piers Plowman complete our picture of fourteenth- 
century England? Who was William Langland? What were the 
chief elements of his teaching? Did he advocate a new form of 
religion? How does the language of Piers Plowman compare with 
the language of Chaucer? 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: AGE OF RELIGIOUS CON- 
TROVERSY. (FROM THE DEATH OF CHAUCER 
TO THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 1535) 


1. GENERAL LITERATURE AND BACKGROUND OF THE PERIOD 


Chaucer’s Successors in Poetry. — The century following 
the death of Chaucer found no poet of its own to rival the 
author of the Canterbury Tales. England was, to be sure, 
crowded with rimesters, one of whom is remembered for an 
accidental painting rather than for his stanzas. Thomas 
Hoccleve, who died about 1450, drew on the margin of a 
manuscript a very appealing portrait of his friend and master, 
Chaucer. His poetry, however, is merely second-rate, though 
quite as good as anything in the many books by John Lydgate, 
a fashionable Benedictine who died about 1451. Lydgate’ 
wrote at great length about Troy and Thebes, but his most 
representative work is the Falles of Princes. A more original 
note was sounded in Certayne Ecloges, by Thomas Barclay, 
(died 1552), who spent the last years of his life in a monas- 
tery at Ely. His book was the first attempt to write English 
pastoral poetry. But it is not nearly so well known as the 
gay little songs of John Skelton (about 1460-1529), which 
will probably outlive all other English verse of this period. 

Scottish Poets. — Scotland came to the front, however, 
with a number of good minor poets whom we may group 
around their unfortunate and chivalrous king, James I (1394— 


1436), author of the Kingis Quair (“ King’s Book”). The 
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genuine delicacy and poetic charm of this book are reéchoed to 
some extent in the songs of Robert Henryson, a Benedictine 
teacher who wrote the exquisite pastoral ballad, Robin and 
Makeyne, and the work of Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
who is remembered for the first English version of Vergil’s 
Aeneid and for several original poems. Both men died 
shortly after the close of the fifteenth century. 

William Dunbar. — The most richly gifted of the early 
Scottish poets was William Dunbar (about 1465-1520). 
Dressed in his Franciscan habit, he moved about the courts 
of princes somewhat in the manner of that Friar Joseph of 
whom Cardinal Richelieu was so fond. Often, as when he 
was under the spell of his first visit to London, he wrote with 
fine lyric feeling ; and he was always a rugged lover of nature. 
The Merle and the Nightingale, perhaps the best of his shorter 
poems, is treasured for its sweet melody and its woodland 
atmosphere. His longer works — like The Golden Targe and 
The Thistle and the Rose — are allegories generally too closely 
imitative of Chaucer. 

Historical Character of the Age. — The poets we have enu- 
merated lacked the mighty urge to write which is character- 
istic of the great masters. Their weakness of inspiration and 
expression was partly due to the social circumstances in which 
they lived. England had arrived at its age of Religious Revo- 
lution and was unsettled by a fierce tumult of passionate 
emotions. What happened is too long and intricate a history 
for us to unravel here. We shall try merely to get a clear im- 
pression of those spiritual and cultural events which influ- 
enced writing. 

Europe Generally. — First, let us look at Europe generally 
and note three things of outstanding importance. (a) The 
Revival of Classical Learning had completely changed the 
intellectual point of view. Whereas the thirteenth century 
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had gloried in philosophers and saints who interpreted the 
world by the light of Christian faith — Francis of Assisi and 
Thomas Aquinas, for instance, — the leading scholars of the 
period following buried their noses in the books of Greece and 
Rome. The consequences were tremendous. Religion lost 
much of its authority over the minds and passions of men; 
people quoted Homer where they had formerly quoted Scrip- 
ture; and in many circles pleasure was considered the chief 
object of life. (6) Martin Luther began the Reformation in 
Germany by proclaiming the individual’s right to determine 
for himself what is true in matters of faith and morals. When 
his followers became numerous, the rule of the Church was 
shaken off, together with the supremacy of the Holy Roman 
Empire in civil affairs. Liberty, excessive but intoxicating, 
became the watchword everywhere. (c) The general unrest 
was intensified by unusual discoveries and occurrences. 
Scientific novelties (gunpowder, for instance) stirred the 
popular imagination. Great navigators, Columbus above all, 
opened the way to unknown lands. In 1453 Constantinoplé 
was taken by the Turks, and Christian rule in Asia came to an 
end. The world seemed almost to have been remade over. 
night. 

England. — Secondly, let us see what had happened in 
England. Long wars had resulted in very little excepting a 
constant see-saw of power between the nobles and the kings. 
The century-old conflict with France, it became evident, had 
been decided by the miraculous career of Saint Joan of Arc. 
Henry VIII therefore concluded a treaty with the French 
king (1514), made peace with Scotland, and devoted his ener- 
gies to building up the power of the British crown. At first 
everything went well. It was impossible, of course, to over- 
look the greed and the laxity of living which had become 
general. New religious opinions, too, were being preached 
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throughout the realm, so that Henry himself wrote a Defense 
of the Seven Sacraments. Then suddenly, because of his pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn, the king petitioned the Pope for a 
divorce from his lawful wife. This was not granted, where- 
upon Henry declared himself head of the English Church, 
destroyed the monasteries, put his opponents to death, and 
finally forced Parliament 
to confirm his rule over 
spiritual affairs by pass- 
ing the Act of Supremacy 
in 1534. 

The Religious Revolu- 
tion. — A new era had 
begun. Itis impossible, 
however, to overlook 
the disastrous effects of 
the Religious Revolution 
in England. (a) Far 
from improving the lot 
of the common people 
for whom William Lang- 
land had spoken, Henry’s 
deed made them much ef 
more destitute. He de- Huxaye Vill. 
stroyed the great monas- (After the Holbein portrait.) 
teries, which had kept up 
agriculture and dispensed charity to the needy, giving their 
treasures to the Crown and not to the people. His tyranny 
also weakened the power of Parliament and completely took 
away the right of free speech. (b) Instead of promoting the 
Revival of Learning, the king halted it. The most eminent 
English scholar, Sir Thomas More, was cold-bloodedly put to 
death. Many other learned men followed him to prison and 
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the block, while the king surrounded himself with servile 
dunces. (c) Libraries and manuscripts of incalculable value 
were burned to cinders; and for many years the universities 
remained practically empty. Religious art ceased to exist, 
and it was centuries before England could boast again of great 
builders, sculptors, painters, and composers. (d) The spirit- 
ual tradition of England 
was rudely broken off 
by the King’s command. 
Nevertheless, the old 
viewpoint was retained 
so firmly that Shake- 
speare’s plays, for ex- 
ample, reflect a world 
of ideas which belonged 
to the thirteenth century 
much more intimately 
than to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Very few 
people really cared for 
the German religious 
doctrines for which the 


Erasmus. King’s tyranny had pre- 


(From the painting by Holbein, now in 
the Louvre.) pared the way. Henry 


himself, once his matri- 
monial caprice was satisfied, frowned heavily upon the 
imported teaching. 

Literature during This Period. — The literary work of the 
fifteenth century consisted almost entirely of theological 
discussions. Most of these were hastily written, so that 
Roger Ascham (1515-1568), a profound student of the 
classics, felt called upon to write a vigorous book of criticism. 
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In Toxophilus he deplored the state of English composition 
throughout the country and sponsored “ the Englishe tongue 
for Englishe men.’”’ His Scholemaster is a wideawake treatise 
on education. Ascham wrote with insight and ability. 

The Morte d’Arthur.— The year 1469 is noteworthy, 
however, for a remarkably fine volume of prose. The Morte 
@ Arthur (“ Death of Arthur ’’), by Sir Thomas Malory, was 
the first coherent and beautifully written collection of the 
tales about King Arthur to appear in modern English. Sir 
Thomas, of whom we know nothing excepting that he seems 
to have been a country gentleman and a member of Parlia- 
ment, explains that he gathered his stories from “ certain 
books of the French.’”’ But he wrote exquisite English, feel- 
ing the power and pathos of Arthur’s story and arranging 
his words into a rhythm which suits the theme exactly. The 
general spirit of the book is fervently medieval; and the 
search for the Holy Grail becomes the central topic round 
which all the stories are grouped. Acquaintance with the 
Morte d’ Arthur is one of the finest experiences which can 
come to the reader of English prose. It has been the in- 
spiration of all those modern poets who have written about 
the Round Table. 

The following brief passage describes the later life of Queen 
Guinevere : 


And when queen Guinevere understood that king Arthur was 
slain, and all the noble knights, Sir Mordred and all. the remnant, 
then the queen stole away, and five ladies with her, and so she went to 
Almesbury, and there she let make herself a nun, and wore white 
clothes and black, and great penance she took, as ever did sinful 
lady in this land, and never creature could make her merry, but lived 
in fasting, prayers, and alms-deeds, that all manner of people mar- 
veled how virtuously she was changed. 


William Caxton. — The Morte d’ Arthur was one of the first 
English books to be associated with the new and epoch- 
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making art of printing. It has, in fact, a preface by Wiliam 
Caxton (about 1422-1491) who learned the printing craft in 
Belgium and then returned to London to set up a press. In 
1477 he issued the first book printed in England.!. Caxton 
translated many works from the French, and supplied inter- 
esting introductory remarks for volumes that came from his 
press. His style, though clumsy, has a fine personal flavor. 


Sir Thomas More (1477-1535) 


If we follow the career of Sir Thomas More, we shall get a 
good insight into the conditions of Henry VIII’s reign. His 
interest in scholarship 
and his knowledge of 
the law made him fa- 
mous early in life, so 
that the king was 
happy to have so excel- 
lent a man for his chan- 
cellor. But power did 
not spoil Sir Thomas’ 
character. Though he 
was cheerful and witty, 
he never compromised 
with what he thought 
was right or lost his 
zealous concern for the 
welfare of the realm. 

When the king surren- 
Sir THomas Morr. dered to his passion and 
(Painted by Holbein.) usurped the authority 

of the Church, he found that no one condemned his actions 
more uncompromisingly than Sir Thomas More. The great 


1 This was called Dictes and Sayengis of the Philosophers. 
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chancellor was therefore sent to prison and sentenced to die. 
He prepared for death nobly and calmly, going to his exe- 
cution with a jest upon his lips. 

The writings of More may conveniently be separated into 
two groups. ‘The first contains his compositions in English: 
several short histories, numerous controversial papers, and 
above all his Dialogues. His best literary virtue was a sane 
good humor, which prevented him from putting high-flown 
rhetoric on paper and from being blind to other people’s 
opinions about the subject under discussion. Sometimes he 
expressed himself with a terse wit which few writers have sur- 
passed, but as a general rule his English is moderate, straight- 
forward and unpoetic. 

The second group contains his compositions in Latin. This 
language he used when dealing with one of the many themes 
which then interested scholars. More’s great friends were 
Erasmus and Colet, two learned men who were trying to bring 
England in contact with the Italian Renaissance. Chiefly for 
their benefit he wrote one of the most thoughtful books ever 
completed by an Englishman — Utopia. The object was to 
comment, under the mask of an allegory, on conditions then 
prevalent in England. Sir Thomas declares that he has 
learned from a Spanish sailor the existence of a mighty king- 
dom of ‘ Nowhere.” Its subjects are happy because all prob- 
lems of labor, government, and social relationship have been 
solved by putting into practice a few sensible and just laws. 
The equality of men has been recognized, and they look upon 
each other with that honest charity which alone can regulate 
human affairs. Of course the author is shrewdly criticizing 
his own country and drawing attention to many disorders. 

Though Utopia was not translated into English until six- 
teen years after Sir Thomas’ death, it soon became popular 
and has influenced many a writer. While its chief purpose is 
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to express social ideals, it makes agreeable reading by reason 
of its witty phrasing and its fine personal flavor. The nobility 
of its author’s character is stamped upon every page of this 
book, which the world cannot afford to neglect. 


2. THe MepievaL DRAMA 


No form of literary art was so popular in England during 
the three centuries preceding the Religious Revolution as 
was the drama. Theatrical performances were given every- 
where, under conditions which might seem primitive to us, but 
with a vigor and beauty which helped to prepare for the 
later play-making of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
Roughly speaking, the history of English medieval drama 
extends from the performance of a Ludus de Sancta Katharina 
(Play about Saint Catharine) given in the town of Dunstable 
about 1110, to the year when the archbishop of York forbade 
any further acting of scenes (1579). The plays themselves 
may be divided into Miracle Plays and Moralities,! the second 
group being of later origin, on the whole, than the first. 

Miracle Plays. — This drama grew very simply and gradu- 
ally out of the desire of the Church to provide religious - 
education for the great public which could not read. Statues 
and stained windows explained much of Christian teaching, 
but could never make an appeal to the inborn and eternally 
human dramatic instinct. Little by little the religious serv- 
ices began to take this instinct into account. Of course the 
Mass itself is much like a sublime play, moving as it does toa 
climax and then to a beautiful ending. But processions like 
those of Palm Sunday and Good Friday; part-singing for 

1The Miracle Plays are also termed Mysteries, but the detail is of 
slight importance. France distinguished between a mystére, or play 
dealing with scenes from the Bible, and a miracle, or play based on the 


life of a saint. In England there were scarcely any dramas of the second 
sort, but the term ‘Miracle Play’’ was nevertheless commonly used. 
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great festivals such as Christmas and Easter : — these things 
and many more were introduced to make what was going on 
in church interesting and understandable. The results were 
encouraging, and so the custom grew of acting out appropriate 
scenes on a movable stage set up in front of the church. 
There was no difficulty in getting people to come. They 
gathered in enthusiastic crowds. 

The Cycles. — Medieval France, where this practice origi- 
nated, had a vast literature of such scenes or dramas. In 


York: A Criry or MEDIEVAL PLAYS. 


The open square in front of the cathedral was the scene of many elaborate 
pageants. (After an old print.) 


England, however, there were at first just two varieties: at 
Christmas time, scenes connected with the birth of the 
Saviour were staged; during Easter week, there were plays 
dealing with His death and triumph. Later on it became 
customary to group all the plays into a series, or cycle, which 
was presented annually during the week following the feast of 
Corpus Christi. These cycles, quite independent, as time 
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went on, of church services, were ambitious enough to begin 
with Creation and end with the Last Judgment. In conse- 
quence the week became a continuous and crowded festival. 

Very likely every town of importance had its own cycle of 
plays. Only four complete cycles have come down to us, 
however, and these do not preserve, in their dim old lettering, 
the flavor and color of the medieval theatre. The York and 
Chester collections are named after the cities where they 
were performed ; the Towneley, or Wakefield, collection is so 
called because the Towneley family owned the manuscript ; 
and the Coventry collection is supposed to have belonged to 
the Franciscans of Coventry. The York cycle of 48 plays 
dates from the close of the fourteenth century ; and a record 
made by the town clerk in 1415 tells us the order in which 
they were produced that year. Generally this same cycle 
is considered the best, although its very serious purpose 
does not seem to have left room for the humor and human 
interest which one or the other of the remaining cycles has 
in abundance. 

Community Enterprises. — It is of interest to observe that 
the Miracle Plays were, at least during the later years of their _ 
existence, popular community enterprises. At first the actors 
had been members of the clergy and their assistants; but 
soon enough the whole theatre was in the hands of the trades- 
unions, who did quite as they pleased. Keen rivalry spurred 
the actors to do their best: the plasterers who played the 
creation of the earth did not wish to be outdone by the ship- 
wrights who presented the building of the Ark, or by some 
other group. The audience was made up of common folk. 
The stage upon which they looked was merely a two-story 
platform set on wheels. Acting was done on the upper story, 
from which a trap-door led to the lower floor, or dressing- 
room. Generally the producers of each separate play in the 
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cycle had one of these queer stages to themselves ; when they 
finished their work in one town square, they moved on to the 
next, followed in turn by their successors. 

The authors of these plays wrote for their public. Since 
the subjects were religious in character, a tone of quaint and 
humble piety governed the action. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of tumult and horse-play was inevitable, bringing 
down upon the theatre wrathful scoldings from civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Sometimes the actors were rogues who 
introduced lines of their own none too modest manufacture. 
The authors themselves often composed scenes given to quick 
repartee, of the sort we find in Shakespearian comedy, and 
they were sometimes fond of burlesque humor. Noah’s wife 
scolded her husband while the Ark was getting ready to sail; 
Eve was flattered very realistically by Satan in Paradise ; 
and this Satan was forever getting the worst of it in some 
comic manner. Higher art would have been wasted. Gen- 
erally the playwright versified his lines more or less, but only 
rarely did he write poetry. Beauty was sought rather in very 
elaborate costuming, on which the trades-unions spent huge 
sums. At their best these old plays must have been fascinat- 
ing pageants, of the sort which still draws the world to the 
Passion Play of Oberammergau. 

The Moralities. — Later on — though it must be remem- 
bered that no hard and fast dates can be given for the medi- 
eval plays — another kind of drama became very popular. 
This, too, had originated in France, where it developed out of 
the Miracle Play. A number of characters were placed upon 
the stage to represent the virtues and vices of men, and so 
teach a straightforward lesson. These “ Moralities,” as 
they were called, became numerous and some of them were 
deeply impressive. Everyman, for instance, was popular in 
Henry VIII’s time, and has been successfully revived on the 
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modern stage. Every man, says the play, is sure to be called 
upon by death; and nothing can aid the host of that dread 
visitor but virtue and faith. Beauty, strength, and discretion 
hurry away, while knowledge becomes a tormentor rather 
than a friend. The sober, plain-spoken lines of this old play 
are not far removed from the earnest simplicity of classic 
Greek drama. In general, however, the Moralities were 
similar in form and spirit to the Miracle Plays. 

Character of the Medieval Drama. — Popular in its origins 
and character, the medieval drama did not survive the age 
to which it belonged. But when the professional players of 
the modern era first undertook to interest audiences, they 
borrowed much of value from the old cycles. Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries drew at will from the rich sources of 
Miracle Play and Morality.! Naturally enough, however, 
the themes of dramatic art changed. Bible-reading seemed to 
remove the necessity for the more interesting business of 
Bible-seeing ; and with the classic world of the Renaissance 
at their disposal, the new playwrights closed, once and for all, 
the sacred stories. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 


The following material is suggested: (Poetry) Selections, in Ward’s 
English Poets, Vol. I. Further reading may profitably examine: 
The Kingis Quair, as edited by Skeat, to be preceded by Rossetti’s 
The King’s Tragedy; Laing’s Poetical Works of Dunbar, which is 
enriched with a valuable introduction. (Malory) Strachey’s edi- 
tion, which has a good introduction and a modernized text. Book 
XXI may be found in Century Readings. (More) Use of the Selec- 


1 Resemblances between Shakespeare’s plays and the older Miracle 
Plays and Moralities have been pointed out in great number by scholars. 
Instances are Macbeth, Act II, scene iii, and As You Like It, Act JUDG 
scene iv. 
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tions (Clarendon Press Edition) is the best approach. Utopia, as 
edited by Sampson, contains Roper’s Life of More. (Ascham) 
The Scholemaster is included in the Arber Reprints. A selection 
may be found in Century Readings. (Medieval Drama) Everyman, 
in any of various editions. Manly’s Specimens of the Pre-Shak- 
sperean Drama. 


REFERENCE. 


History. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Il; The Catholic 
Church, The Renaissance, and Protestantism, by Baudrillart (a com- 
pact Catholic view); History of the Reformation, by Lindsay (a 
standard Protestant work); Gasquet’s Eve of the Reformation and 
Henry VIII and the English Monasteries; Batiffol’s Century of the 
Renaissance (National History of France, Vol. II — a concise state- 
ment of what was happening on the Continent during this period). 

Literature. Ward’s History of English Dramatic Literature; 
Chambers’ The Medieval Stage; Putnam’s Books and Their Makers 
during the Middle Ages. Biographies: of Ascham, by Johnson; of 
More, by Bridgett; of Caxton, by Lewis. 


Guiding Questions. — 1. What can be said, in a general way, of the 
poetry which immediately followed Chaucer? Why were so many 
of the writers clergymen? Read afew of Skelton’s poems. Do they 
resemble any recent verse? What is your opinion of Henryson’s 
Robin and Makeyne? Have other kings besides James I written 
poetry? What have the English kings contributed to literature? 
Read Dunbar’s In Honour of the City of London, and compare Walt 
Whitman’s Manhattan. 

2. Study the chief facts about England’s history during this period. 
Describe the character of Henry VIII. What was the effect of his 
actions upon the life of the poor? What great religious orders had 
flourished in England up to this time? How did printing affect life 
and writing? Who was Erasmus? 

3. What can be said in general of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur? Read 
Book XXI (in the Century Readings, for instance) and compare with 
any other versions you may know. Describe the character of Sir 
Thomas More. Can you find out anything about hishumor? What 
was the purpose of Utopia? What more modern books have been 
written to express a similar idea? 

4. When was the first recorded play produced in England? De- 
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scribe the influence of the Church upon the development of drama. 
What was a“ cycle”’? Which collections of medieval plays have 
come down to us? How did such plays become community enter- 
prises? In what respects was medieval society more coéperative 
than our own? Describe the influence of the medieval drama upon 
later play-making. 

5. Have you read: Adelaide Proctor’s A Legend of Provence; 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII; Scott’s Abbot; Cecil Chesterton’s Anne 
Boleyn? 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: AGE OF ELIZABETH. 
(FROM 1535 TO THE CORONATION OF CHARLES I, 1625) 


1. CHARACTER OF THE TIME 


Social Conditions.— The turmoil which followed Henry 
VIIV’s usurpation of religious authority gradually subsided 
and England settled down to a new order of things. Under 
Queen Mary an attempt 
was made, indeed, to 
restore the Catholic 
faith, but it proved 
short-lived as well as 
ungenerous. When 
Elizabeth came to the 
throne, she began at once 
to make the control of 
her strong, crafty, and 
skillful government felt 
throughout —_ England. 
Catholics were put 
down, persecuted and 
outwitted, not so much 
for religious reasons 
(Elizabeth cared little 
for any creed) as because the Pope had ruled that a daughter 
of Anne Boleyn could not rightfully claim the English 


crown. Parliament conceded whatever the Queen demanded. 
Te 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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Lord Burleigh, one of the greatest of statesmen, directed 
political affairs ; with Drake for its Admiral, the British navy 
was ready to begin its control of the seas; and later on 
daring explorers like Frobisher and Raleigh opened the road 
to the new American colonies. The Spanish Armada was 
scattered and destroyed; Ireland was completely devastated 
and subdued; and Elizabeth’s beautiful rival, Mary Queen 
of Scots, was grimly put to death. 

General social and economic conditions changed rapidly. 
Industrial cities began to appear, with factories in which the 
peasant population, driven from farms that were now given 
over to grazing or hunting, came to work. Commerce in- 
creased to an extent unimagined before, and men were fired 
with dreams of treasure in far-off lands. It was, indeed, an 
age of dreams, many of which came true. Adventure, con- 
quest, riches, glory — these things seemed within the reach 
of every brave man’s arm. 

General Literary Aspects. — From a literary point of view, 
few periods in the history of mankind can rival the Age of 
Elizabeth. Writing seemed a new thing to the men of that 
time, and those who wrote were considered almost as wonder- 
ful as the old gods. We shall divide their work into sections, 
looking first at poetry, then at prose, and then at drama; but 
we must try to bear in mind constantly that all these things 
were written by men who lived as neighbors and greeted each 
other in the gray streets of London town. The dramatist 
learned many tricks of his trade from his friend the poet ; 
and perhaps a man who wrote gravely in prose had just come 
home from seeing a play. 

If then we try to imagine the Age of Elizabeth as a time 
when many men were scribbling on paper, we shall find it 
easier to understand the impulse which all of them felt in 
common. ‘This was the urge to write well, to say something 
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just a little better than it had been said before. The older 
Englishman had usually been content merely to put down 
what he thought as soberly and clearly as possible. The 
Elizabethan took something which had pleased him in an- 
other author, changed it as he thought best, and then searched 
for beautiful expression to fit. We shall find Shakespeare 
reconstructing a play by some 
man a few years older than 
himself, and so building a palace 
out of what was merely a house. 

There were many reasons why 
this attitude prevailed. In the 
first place, Elizabethan liter- 
ature owed much of its growth 
to young men fresh from the 
universities, particularly Cam- 
bridge. They had read foreign 
literatures and the ancient 
classics; they had come to feel 
that their own English, even as 
used by Chaucer and Malory, 
could not as yet rival the ele- 
gance of other languages; and 
they set themselves to the task of improving the situation. 
Many of these young men were also without much of a 
purpose in the world. Often they had gone to school with 
the idea of studying theology, but the disturbed condition 
of religious teaching and the world of pagan ideas revealed 
in their books had driven them to seek a different philosophy. 
Nothing seemed very much worth while to some of them ; 
they lived quickly and wrote — beautifully. 

It may be said finally that, with one exception,' the writers 
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of Elizabeth’s time introduced very little that was nw in the 
way of thought or story. They simply took what ha been 
handed down from the past, gave it life, and dressed it in a 
rich and powerful speech which we still treasure. The world 
they reveal is usually the great, traditional world of the 
Middle Ages. The meat of their books they took from their 
ancestors. But as they served it, it became for the first 
time imaginative literature. 


2. ELIZABETHAN POETRY 


The Miscellanies. — During the summer of 1557, a London 
gentleman would have noticed, in the window of Master 
Tottel’s book-shop, a newly printed volume entitled Songs 
and Sonnets. ‘This little collection of poems by miscellaneous 
writers was really the beginning of modern English verse. 
Many of its pages were contributed by unknown authors, but 
the best were written by two young men: Thomas Wyatt 
(1503 ?-1542), a Cambridge graduate who became a courtier 
and something of a vagabond; and Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey (about 1517-1547), a gentleman of honor but of little 
industry, who was falsely accused of treason and put to death 
when he had barely reached manhood. 

Their poetry was immature and faulty, but they did two 
things of great importance. Wyatt brought the love poem 
out of Italian literature into English, using with marked skill 
both the lyric, or song, form, and the sonnet. Surrey wrote 
better sonnets than Wyatt and in addition translated a part 
of Vergil’s Aeneid into a new rimeless measure that would 
soon be called blank verse. This, as we shall see, became 
Marlowe’s “mighty line” and the verse-form of Shakespearian 
drama. 

Master Tottel’s Miscellany proved very popular. Men be- 
gan to realize that English could express the fine emotions 
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which made foreign literatures interesting, and to make ex- 
periments of their own. The result was the publication of 
other collections of verse, such as The Paradyse of Daynty 
Devises (1576) and A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions 
(1579). These books of N 

told of love over and 

over again, occasionally A Pp O L QO G | E 
hitting upon a stanza : 

which put the ancient for Poetr iG; 
emotion in a new way. 

Thomas Sackville.— Written by the right noble, vertu- 
Then a poet of real ous, and learned, Sir Phillip 
worth appeared in Sir Sidney, Knight. 
Thomas Sackville (1536- 
1608), for a while Lord 
High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, who contributed 
an Induction and the 
Complaint of Bucking- 
ham to a book called 
The Mirror for Magis- 


trates. This volume was 
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characters in English EpIrIon. 


history, and to listen to their stories. All of them would 
repeat the same moral: “ Who reckless rules, right soon 
may hope to rue,” and so furnish living rulers with a mirror 
for their guidance. The book was never completed, how- 
ever; its interest for us lies chiefly in Sackville’s poetry, 
which is so clear-cut, strongly emotional, and well-written 
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that to equal it we must turn back to Chaucer or forward to 
Edmund Spenser. 

Sir Philip Sidney. — Meanwhile the Elizabethan writers 
were attracted to no verse-form more than to the sonnet.' 
One of the finest sequences was composed by Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586), under the title Astrophel and Stella; 
but it was not published until five years after his death. Sid- 
ney was the model of knighthood for his time. The romance 
of ancient chivalry seemed to have been reborn in him; and 
when, as he lay dying on a French battlefield, he refused a 
cup of water and asked that it be given to a suffering soldier 
nearby, he left a memory probably as lasting as any poetry. 
The Astrophel and Stella sonnets were undoubtedly inspired 
by Sidney’s love for the daughter of the Earl of Essex, whom 
fortune did not permit him to marry. But of course they 
are colored by the poet’s imagination until they belong to the 
world of ideal affection. 


When Nature made her chief work — Stella’s eyes, 
Tn colour black why wrapt she beams so bright? 


Sidney asks, expressing an age-old sentiment in verse of 
permanent charm. We shall meet him again as a writer of 
prose. 

George Chapman. — Sidney’s contemporary, George Chap- 
man (1559-1634), wrote a great deal of narrative verse. He 
is remembered, however, for his interesting translation of 
Homer. To this long and difficult task Chapman devoted a 


1 The sonnet — or little song — is a fourteen-line stanza with a difficult 
rime scheme. A number of sonnets grouped, more or less consecutively, 
round a single theme is called a sonnet sequence. This first became 
popular with Petrarch, the Italian Renaissance poet, who used it to tell 
over and over again of his unhappy love. For this reason, most Eliza- 
bethan sonnets were written about love, whether the poet really suffered 
from it or not. 
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number of years, publishing the J/iad in 1611 and the Odyssey 
three years later. From these books Keats was to learn 
Greek poetry, hearing “‘ Chapman speak out loud and bold.” 
So he spoke, indeed, his version having a rush and pomp un- 
known to Homer’s original. Chapman was also a writer 
of plays, and finished 
Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. 

Drayton and South- 
well.— The Elizabethan 
Age numbered its minor 
poets almost by the 
dozens. Michael Dray- 
ton (1563-1631) was the 
scholarly author of sey- 
eral lengthy epics, par- 
ticularly the Polyolbion, 
a kind of riming geog- 
raphy of Britain. His 
stirring ballad, The 
Battle of Agincourt, is 
the most famous among 
his shorter poems. 

For different reasons, 
perhaps no English lyric is more admired than Robert South- 
well’s Burning Babe, a Christmas song which begins: 


As I in hoary winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat, 

Which made my heart to glow; 


RosBert SOUTHWELL. 
(The Holbein portrait.) 


And lifting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 

A pretty Babe, all burning bright, 
Did in the air appear. 
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The note of mystery and deep religious feeling which distin- 
guishes this poem is one of the most precious of beauties. 
Robert Southwell (1560-1595) was an English Jesuit who, 
after having been cast into prison on a trumped-up charge, 
was executed at Tyburn. Much of his verse has a reflective 
sweetness and simplicity of the kind which a later age was to 
admire in the work of Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Lyric. — In those days England listened to what was 
really a chorus of lyric melody. A crowd of poets sang 
blithely of love, brave deeds, or such merry things as festivals ; 
others chanted dirges for dead friends or vanished loveliness. 
Part of this matchless treasury of song may be traced to the 
desire to imitate foreign literatures; part of it may also have 
been inspired by the old English music which filled the 
mighty cathedrals with rapture — the music of Byrd and his 
peers. Be that as it may, we shall find nothing more charac- 
teristic of the dramatists whom we are to meet than their 
ability to skip away from their dialogue and make a ditty 
rich with heart-ache or laughter. 


Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) 


The Shepherd’s Calendar. — It was, however, with the 
publication of the Shepherd’s Calendar in 1579 that Eliza- 
bethan England rose to greet a new master of verse. Here 
were twelve Eclogues, or country poems, written in the manner 
of French poets who in turn had used Vergil for a model. 
Imaginary shepherds with time on their hands talked about 
love, nature, politics, or religion as these subjects were sug- 
gested by the months of the year. Spenser’s book was rough 
and not a little obscure in expression, but it was certainly the 
best poetry since Chaucer, and it indicated the author’s chief 
gifts. ‘These were reflectiveness and melancholy, a certain 
moral strictness, and a passionate delight in the world’s beauty. 
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Poetically, two great qualities were noticeable: a surpris- 
ing command over the music of language, which enabled the 
young writer to use a variety of rhythms and stanzas with 
easy success ; and the ability to picture a scene in words which 
caught up and preserved all its beauty. To-day we read the 
Shepherd’s Calendar as a work of promise rather than as a 
work of art; yet it has many passages of lasting charm. The 

Yclogues for November 
and April are among 
the best things of their 
kind. 

Life. — What we know 
of Spenser’s career com- 
prises only a scant hand- 
ful of details. His par- 
ents seem to have been 
poor, though of good 
blood, and to have lived 
near the historic Tower 
of London. Edmund’s 
education began at the 
Merchant Tailors’ school 
in London, and was con- 
tinued at Cambridge, Tparony Seokann. 
where he partly worked 
his way through the seven years of study which earned 
the Master’s degree. He was undoubtedly an excellent 
student: his poems show a remarkable acquaintance with 
foreign literatures and philosophy, and his best friend was 
Master Gabriel Harvey, a bookworm of the greediest sort. 
Spenser’s moral character was shaped by his Cambridge 
associations. He seems to have suffered throughout life 
from a conflict between his convictions, which were Puritan, 
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and his instincts, which delighted in the loveliness of the old 
English faith. 

From Cambridge Spenser went for a short while to the 
north of England, where he fell in love with “ Rosalind,” 


Tue Ruins or KitcoumMan CASTLE. 
(From an old print.) 


a young lady about whom we know nothing excepting that 
she treated the admiring poet very coldly and so ingpired 
melancholy passages in the Shepherd’s Calendar. This 
volume was completed in London, where Spenser found a 
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generous patron in the Earl of Leicester and through him an 
introduction to the Court. Here the poet’s situation required 
much bowing and fawning — as we may infer from some of 
his extravagant references to Queen Elizabeth — and he was 
made happy by his appointment, in 1580, as secretary to Lord 
Grey, the governor of Ireland. 

The rewards proved quite meagre. Spenser served 
throughout one campaign against the “ rebel Irish,” and ob- 
tained the grant of the castle of Kilcolman, in Munster. It 
was a bleak, lonely place, in spite of the wild natural beauty 
of the country round about; and there the first three books 
of the Faerie Queene were written. Then the gallant Sir 
Walter Raleigh visited the castle (1589), realized what a 
masterpiece of verse was ready for the world, and hurried 
Spenser first to London and then into the presence of the 
Queen. 

Appreciation of the highest sort was lavished on the author ; 
but though a modest pension was granted, it was never paid, 
probably because Lord Burleigh, the Royal Treasurer, felt 
that poets were an unnecessary expense. Once more Spenser 
turned to Ireland, this time to fall in love with a girl whose 
name — Elizabeth — he made immortally beautiful in three 
poems: the Amoretti, a group of sonnets written before their 
betrothal; the Epithalamion, or hymn for their wedding, 
which is the stateliest song of its kind; and at least one 
canto of the Faerie Queene. 

A year after his marriage, Spenser again visited London, 
to find all the noteworthy literary men of the time welcoming 
with lavish praise the next three books of the Faerie Queene 
and the elegy written in memory of Sir Philip Sidney, which 
Spenser entitled Astrophel (1595). These were followed a 
short time later by the Prothalamion and four Hymns in 
honor of Love, Beauty, Heavenly Love, and Heavenly Beauty. 
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Finally also he wrote his only prose work, a View of the State 
of Ireland, which does him little if any honor. Spenser calmly 
took the stand that the only way to settle the Irish question 
was to remove all Irishmen by relying upon cold, famine, 
and disease to complete what a huge army of footmen 
and horsemen might, 
unfortunately, leave 
undone. 

The poet’s last re- 
turn to Ireland was 
followed by his ap- 
pointment as Sheriff of 
Cork. The same year 
(1598) Tyrone’s Rebel- 
lion broke out, the 
castle of Kilcolman was 
burned, and Spenser 
fled to England. It 
is probable that one 
of his children perished 
in the flames. The 
“master of melancholy 
song ’’ died in London, 
January 16, 1599, pen- 
niless and heartbroken. 
He was buried beside 
FACSIMILE OF THE TiITLH-PAGH, First Chaucer, in Westmin- 

Fouro Eprrron. ster Abbey. 

The Faerie Queene. — Spenser’s name is primarily identi- 
fied with the Faerie Queene. This is not only his longest 
and most elaborate poem, but it reveals best the manifold 
qualities of mind and heart which made up his genius. In 
the first place, he planned the poem on a scale which calls to 
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mind some medieval cathedral, glorious with spire, frieze, and 
nave, burying a hidden meaning in each block of stone. The 
governing personage was to be a Faerie Queene, Spenser told 
himself. On each morning of her twelve-day festival, some 
person would appear with a sad tale of beauty or virtue en- 
dangered by the malice of dragons or fiends. A knightly 
champion would present himself in each case, and after many 
struggles gain the victory over evil. But the poem was not 
to be merely another romantic story. Each knight would 
represent a virtue and each foe a vice. Thus the great poem 
would celebrate and teach the good qualities which give 
nobility to the human race, and would be, in fact, a kind of 
picture gallery in which every form of heroism found a worthy 
illustration. Finally, the poet planned to make his characters 
resemble people in actual life, so that the moral aspects of the 
Elizabethan Age might be revealed, at least dimly. Such was 
the masterpiece Spenser dreamed of writing. 

As it stands, the poem is only half complete. We meet the 
Redcrosse Knight who represents Holiness, and the Lady Una 
who typifies Religion. Sir Guyon is Temperance ; Britomart, 
Chastity; Artegal, Justice; Sir Calidore, Courtesy. A 
host of evil figures swarm duskily around, under the leader- 
ship of Duessa, or Falsehood. The poet’s imagination sup- 
plied these characters with a multitude of adventures and 
shifting scenes : — battles with giants, monsters, dragons, and 
sirens; enchanted forests, caves of despair, lonely castles, 
beautiful gardens. Each one of these signified something. 
But the hidden meanings of the poem are so obscure now, and 
the general interest of the allegory is so slight, that most 
readers do not look for these things at all. Of course the 
moral purpose of the story makes itself felt ; but stronger than 
that by far is the spell of the magical poetry in which the 
Faerie Queene was written. 
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Spenser’s Poetic Art. —Spenser’s first difficulty lay in 
finding a verse-form suited to a poem which mixed so much of 
involved story-telling with a great quantity of rich and color- 
ful description. He mastered it admirably by inventing what 
has since been known as the Spenserian stanza. This consists 
of nine lines, eight of which have five feet each, while the last 
— known as an Alexandrine — has six. How admirable a 
stanza it is may be learned not only from the Faerie Queene, 
but from many modern poets who have used it to advantage. 
Next, Spenser favored a language that was slightly archaic 
and bristled with strange old spellings and pronunciations 
—a language which Doctor Johnson cursed roundly, but 
which is really not very hard to follow. It helped to bring 
out the color and dreamy loveliness of a poem over which 
Shelley learned his art, which Keats imitated, and which 
Hawthorne valued above price. 

The qualities we have been discussing may be seen in the 
following stanzas which describe what the sprite saw when he 
visited the house of Morpheus, god of sleep : 


Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 
The one faire fram’d of burnisht ivory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre do lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. . . . 


And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe, 
And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of kwarming bees, did cast him in a swowne: 


‘ 


1 The rime scheme — ababbcbce — is admirably suited to blend har- 
moniously the sounds of riming words. 
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No other noise, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard: but careless Quiet lyes, 
Wfapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 


The Genius of Spenser. — There is hardly a trace of dra- 
matic power in Spenser’s work. We should look in vain for a 
single really living figure in his crowded masterpiece, nor does 
the story often hold the reader’s interest. Even the moral 
lessons, which the poet valued so highly, are not impressively 
given. Often enough, too, the reader will be disgusted by the 
grossness of Spenser’s portrayal of evil and repelled by the 
malice of his criticism. Great poet though he was, he must be 
called narrow-minded and more than a little mean. Very 
likely these faults were caused by his circumstances and his | 
education: the time in which he lived was his enemy. 

But criticism of Spenser’s shortcomings ceases when we 
realize the radiance of his poetic gifts. He loved Beauty 
supremely well: — the beauty of this earth as well as the 
beauty of the soul. His Puritanism was, after all, only a 
little set of rules which he had forced himself to learn by heart. 
Instinctively he drowned himself in the rich melody of his 
words, visioning thousands of scenes so bright with color and 
charm that the reader finds himself in a world such as that 
which was conjured up by the painters we call Old Masters. 

One of the lasting virtues of this world is its interpretation 
of love. Spenser, leaning on Plato the Greek and Dante the 
Italian, looked upon passionate affection as something which 
belonged to the soul more than to the body, to Heaven more 
than to Earth. This is the real theme of the Faerie Queene no 
less than of the Hymns or the Epithalamion. An appealing 
echo of it finds a place in this sonnet, from the Amorett: : 


Most glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin; 
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And, having harrow’d hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin; 
And grant that we, for whom thou didest dye, 
Being with Thy deare blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity ! 


3. ELIZABETHAN Prose FROM LyLty TO Francis Bacon 


Euphues. — While English poetry was steadily becoming 
more beautiful and more abundant, prose writers strove 
to make their art worthy of the affairs of a great nation. 
Good prose is difficult to write, and nothing about the Eliza- 
bethan Age is worthier of note than its effort to master this 
difficulty. The beginning was made with fiction of a sort 
which would hardly be popular now, but which busily imi- 
tated romances and tricks of style then the vogue in foreign 
literatures, just as Wyatt and Surrey had copied the Italian 
sonnet. Thus John Lyly’s Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit 
is a very thin story about an Athenian gentleman who woos 
a lady of Naples, and then goes to England in search of a for- 
tune. The author loads his traveler very heavily with 
reflections on etiquette, love, and similar topics, put into~ 
sentences that abound in outlandish comparisons and poetic 
phrases. Here is a representative example: 


Confess I must, and if I should not, yet mought I be compelled, 
that to love would be the sweetest thing in the earth if women were 
the faithfulest, and that women would be more constant if men were 
more wise. 


This style has been plentifully satirized as ‘‘ Euphuism,” 
but it proved so popular that Lyly followed up his book the 
next year (1580) with Euphues and His England, which 
gained for him a vast reputation. His life (1554 ?-1606) was 
also busy with dramatic writing. 
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Arcadia. — About the same time, Sir Philip Sidney was 
writing his short and very able Apologie for Poetrie as well as 
his pastoral romance, Arcadia. This is marred on the one 
hand by an impossible blend of poetic shepherds with courte- 
ous knights-at-arms, and on the other by a habit of crowding 
expressions suited only to verse into long and extremely 
clumsy sentences. The book was written in imitation of a 
Greek original. It should be remembered because its popu- 
larity encouraged the writing of other Elizabethan romances. 
One of these was Thomas Lodge’s Rosalynde, a flowery little 
story founded on an old ballad-tale, and used later on by 
Shakespeare in As You Like It. 

Histories and Travels. — Other literature of story-interest 
to the Elizabethan reader and playwright included, besides 
Sir Thomas North’s savory translation of Plutarch’s Lives, 
certain vivid books of history and travel. Among the best of 
these were three volumes entitled Principal Navgations, 
Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation, into which 
Richard Hakluyt (1553-1616) put much of the Elizabethan 
zest for exploration. Hakluyt was a quiet country clergy- 
man; but many of his readers even now are led to wish that 
they might roam round the world. Best of all, he is generally 
reliable. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. — The virtue of truth cannot be 
claimed for the really excellent prose of that dashing 
adventurer, Sir Walter Raleigh (1552?-1618). He was a 
restless dreamer, who bobbed up wherever a new road was 
opened by the energy of the Age. Poet and scholar though 
he was, Raleigh fought now with the Huguenots and now 
against the Irish; he spread his mantle over a pool so that the 
Queen might pass, got a commission as an explorer, and was 
soon back home from an unsuccessful attempt to settle in 
Virginia, bringing tobacco to the London wits. The reckless 
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freedom of his life found a sad contrast in his final imprison- 
‘ment. He sat through the days before his execution writing 
the queer medley of meditation and historical event which he 
called The History of the World. Perhaps the best passage in 
it is Raleigh’s eloquent conclusion. 

Religion. — The position of religion in the history of the 
Elizabethan Age was, naturally enough, unsettled. On the 
one hand the machinery of the Established Church had not 
yet been put into running order ; on the other, both Catholics 
and Puritans struggled to gain an ascendancy. Much con- 
troversial writing resulted. Father Nicholas Sanders’ dry 
and argumentative history of the Religious Revolution is 
probably the best example of what Catholics had to say; the 
Protestant side found an eloquent and imaginative champion 
in John Foxe, whose Book of Martyrs remained for a long time 
an arsenal of “ Papist horrors.” 

Richard Hooker. — With Richard Hooker (1554 ?-1600), 
religious writing acquired a dignity and appeal worthy of its 
subject-matter. The life of the man, which can be read with 
pleasure in a charming account by Izaak Walton, was that of 
a retiring and thoughtful clergyman. His great book is The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593 and later), a defense of the 
methods of the Anglican Church in eight volumes, the last 
three of which were published after the author’s death and 
seemed to have been tampered with. Hooker is open to at- 
tack and did not, of course, understand the Catholic point of 
view. But he combined a deep reverence for religion and 
law with a style so rich and harmonious that modern writers 
have never tired studying the melody of his sentences. 

The King James Bible.— This is a fitting place to mention 
a literary achievement of permanent importance: the appear- 
ance, in 1611 under the reign of King James, of the Anglican 
Authorized Version of the Bible. Forty-seven eminent 
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scholars completed the task, using for their guidance various 

translations made since the time of Tyndale’s New Testament 

(1525). We cannot calculate the debt of English prose to the ' 
Authorized Ver- 
sion. Though its 
language is slightly 
archaic, it has fixed 
the standard not 
only of English 
asage, but also of 
rhythm, phrasing, 
and emotional ut- 
terance. Our com- 
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heard in the great- 
est modern Eng- 
lish and American 
authors. 

The Douay- 
Rheims Bible. — 
Of far-reaching in- 
fluence also was 
the Catholic trans- 
lation of the Script- 


ures made under 
the careful direction of Cardinal Allen (1532-1594). The New 


Testament was printed at Rheims in 1582, and the Old Testa- 
ment at Douay in 1609, so that the translation is popularly 
known as the Douay-Rheims Version. It has an honest, 
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appealing ruggedness of style which may be due partly to the 
Latin Vulgate which it follows and partly to the heroic earn- 
estness of its exiled translators.! 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 


The great Biblical translations proved that the writing of 
English prose could be an art. To have made of that prose a 
flexible and practical thing was the achievement of a man who 
really thought little of English in any form. Francis Bacon, 
Baron Verulam, belonged in his public life to that circle of 
ruffles, wigs, and intrigue which was concerned with governing 
the nation; but during many hours of solitude he dreamed of 
a world yet to be, where science would rule and great inven- 
tions dazzle. More@han any other Englishman of his Age, 
Bacon may be called a Renaissance man: that is, he wanted 
to know everything and to be great in a number of ways, with- 
out being too particular about what the common run of people 
might think of his character. 

Life. — Born — as most of his biographers suppose — the 
son of the Lord Keeper of the Seal, Bacon was rebellious 
enough as a boy to leave Cambridge at fourteen, disgusted | 
with a plan of education which he considered “ only a jungle 
of dry and useless branches.’”’ After traveling in France, 
he settled down to the study of law and made so great a suc- 
cess of it that he became known as the most brilliant pleader 
of his time. Nevertheless he got very little promotion at the 
Court. Queen Elizabeth seems to have been friendly towards 


1 Another Elizabethan book of great service to later authors was Robert 
Burton’s curious Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). The author busies 
himself with the study of melancholy and brings together such a mass of 
scholarly lore and apt quotation that his book remains the most fasci- 
nating and personal of encyclopedias. Dr. Johnson declared that it was 
the only book that ever took him out of bed two hours earlier than he 
wished to rise. 
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him, but some hostility, probably that of his uncle Lord Bur- 
leigh, kept Bacon from advancement. He also involved him- 
self deeply in the conduct of a law case, apparently using 
underhand methods to ruin his greatest benefactor, the Earl 
of Essex. When James I came to the throne, however, 
Bacon’s rise was rapid 
and continued. He 
became Lord Chan- 
cellor, Baron Verulam, 
and Viscount of St. 
Albans. 

All the while he 
worked busily at writ- 
ing books which have 
had an incomparably 
more enduring success 
than his political for- 
tunes were to enjoy. 
In 1621, the rising 
popular party had him 
brought to trial for 
corruption and mis- 
management of the 
public trust ; the judges were hostile and he was sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine and go into banishment. ‘The decision of 
the court was revoked, but Bacon never again rose to a posi- 
tion of political importance. The real interests of his last 
years are clearly indicated by the fact that he died from a cold 
caught while experimenting with snow as a preservative. 

The Works of Bacon. — The literary achievements of 
Bacon were dictated by his two ruling passions: to find out 
the Truth and to win deathless fame. As a means of satisfy- 
ing both, he planned to write a treatise on philosophy, the > 


Francis Bacon. 
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title of which, Instauratio Magna (Great Reform), indicates 
his ambitious purpose. ‘‘ The Great Reform ” was to affect 
all sciences and so to change completely the life of mankind. 
Only two parts of this treatise were completed, however, and 
of these one is of lasting importance. The Novum Organum, 
or “New Method” (1620), was not wholly original with 
Bacon, but his statement of it, coming at so energetic a period 
in history, did more than anything else to interest men in the 
study of natural science. He taught, we may say briefly, 
that science must begin with facts, and from close study and 
experimental observation of them work towards the dis- 
covery of general laws, the knowledge of which will help 
mankind to understand nature and control its forces.- To 
the application of this principle we owe a great deal of our 
familiarity with electricity, steam, and chemistry. 

Bacon’s English Prose. — Bacon wrote his philosophical 
books in Latin because be wished them to be immortal. This 
desire was not altogether selfish, however, because he thought 
that his ideas were of importance to the welfare of posterity 
and therefore worthy of a better medium than English which, 
he supposed, would soon die out. But very few people in our’ 
time ever look into the Novum Organum, while the number of 
those who admire Bacon’s English writings is as large as it 
ever was. ‘These writings include a very earnest and elabo- 
rate little book on the dignity of human knowledge, called The 
Advancement of Learning, and a romance dealing with an ideal 
country named by the author the “ New Atlantis.’ Bacon’s 
style in these volumes is masculine and lively with apt illus- 
tration, constantly reminding us that he was a great orator of 
whom Ben Jonson declared: “ The fear of every man that 
heard him speak was, lest he should make an end.” 

The Essays. — But the Essays continued to be Bacon’s 
most popular work. These short papers on a variety of 
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subjects drawn from experience were written at odd times, 
until the final edition of 1625 contained fifty-eight of them, 
ranging from a discussion Of Truth to a study Of Vicissitude 
of Things. No more stimulating volume was ever written. 
Bacon’s sentences cluster round about his subject, each quite 
alone and ready to compel the reader to think further for 
himself. He is dry and rather acidic at times, only to redeem 
himself, especially in the later essays, with warm and colorful 
sentiments which let us see how truly he loved life. Many 
passages, like the famous comment on reading which begins, 
““ Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed,” are 
quotations as universally known as any lines by Shakespeare. 

Bacon is really the father of the English essay, a form of 
writing which has appealed to many gifted and entertaining 
authors. As years went on, it assumed more humor and kind- 
liness than Bacon had instilled into his crisp and spicy sen- 
tences, but it continued to be a reflection of its author’s own 
personality and private opinions. The great Elizabethan 
owed very much to Montaigne, the witty and sensible French 
essayist whose books were excellently translated into English 
by John Florio, in 1603. But it was Bacon’s achievement to 
have armed English prose with the steel of keen thinking and 
intelligent phrasing. 


4. Tur BEGINNINGS OF THE GREAT DRAMA 


The supreme literary achievement of the Elizabethan Age 
was a new variety of drama. We have seen that during 
several centuries the performance of Miracle Plays and 
Moralities had been a community enterprise throughout 
England. But the differences between the Elizabethan 
drama and everything that had gone before are so great that 
it is difficult to account for the change. First, the old plays 
had been moral pageants or allegories, and not human stories 
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about human characters; the new ones presented actual 
people drawn according to real life. Second, the old plays 
had been religious and edifying; the new ones were written 
to amuse, and drew their material from history, romance, or 
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(From a copy of Pennant’s London, in the 
British Museum.) 


the foreign litera- 
tures. Other dif- 
ferences might be 
stressed: the vivid 
and highly poetic 
language which the 
Elizabethans came 
to use; their devel- 
opment of the two 
types, comedy and 
tragedy ; and their 
concern for the 
rules according to 
which plays ought 
to be written. 

The First Come- 
dies. — Perhaps wé 
can best understand 
the rise of this new . 
drama if we try to 
discover what the 
Elizabethan _ play- 
wright and actor 
were like. In so far 
as the playwright 


is concerned, he did not really originate a new form of 
his art; he gradually developed a new form out of older 
drama. The Miracle Plays had often been enlivened by 
comic incidents inserted into the main story. Later on these 
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incidents, which came to be talked of much as we should dis- 
cuss the “ column ” in a newspaper, were expanded and acted 
separately as interludes, or farces. John Heywood, who 
supervised the entertainment at the Court of Henry VIII, 
supplied a number of such interludes. 

As years went on, many story-plays drawn from French or 
Italian sources were added to the repertory. Then, about 
1551, the first full-fledged English ‘ play” appeared. Ralph 
Rovster-Doister is a love comedy outlining a practical joke by 
means of which a conceited half-wit is talked into courting . 
a lady who does not care for him. Nicholas Udall (1506- 
1556), the author, was head-master of Eton, and modeled his 
play on one of Plautus’ Roman comedies. But the rough, 
jingling lines of Ralph Roister-Doister were English enough 
for all that, and promised a great future for the drama. 

A more popular farce, though crude and inexpressibly 
coarse, was Gammer Gurton’s Needle, supposed to have been 
written by John Still, about 1566. Gammer Gurton loses 
her household’ treasure, the needle; a busy search follows, 
during the course of which the tricky and villainous Diccon 
the Bedlam succeeds in bringing about a quarrel between 
Gammer and her various neighbors; finally the needle is 
discovered in a place where it should have been plain as day 
all the while. The action of this play is gross but none the 
less lively and natural ; the verse is generally simple doggerel. 

The First Tragedy. — We have seen that the early Eliza- 
bethan comedy writers adhered firmly to certain practices of 
the old popular plays. An original influence made itself 
felt, however, in the first tragedy. Gorbuduc, by Thomas 
Sackville (whom we have met previously as a contributor to 
the Mirror for Magistrates), was acted in 1562. The story 
is a bloody and dismal episode from early British history ; 
but Sackville’s achievement is nevertheless important. In 
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the first place, he used blank verse, which was destined to 
become the form of the great drama; secondly, he followed 
the rules of the Roman playwright, Seneca. 

It will suffice to say that Seneca had insisted on what are 
termed the three unities. Time and place were to be the 
same for all the acts; there must be no passing of years, no 
change of scene. The action being therefore limited to the 
locality where the play began, most of the story was not acted 
out on the stage but was reported by messengers. Finally, 
there could be no mixture of tragedy and comedy, but only 
one mood. Much is to be said in favor of the three unities, 
even if they proved unsuited to the popular character of 
English play-making, which laughed and cried at will. 
Gorbuduc, and the large number of unremembered plays which 
immediately followed it, taught the coming dramatist that 
such a thing as historical and character tragedy was possible, 
and that writing for the theatre was a difficult art. 

The Elizabethan Actor. — Now let us glance briefly at the 
Elizabethan actor. Conditions did not permit the assign- 
ment of feminine réles to women actors. Boys, many of them. 
carefully trained, took the great parts of Portia, Cordelia, 
and Cleopatra when Shakespeare’s dramas were first staged. 
A rough masculine atmosphere prevailed, therefore. Some- 
times the actor had been trained in one of the various troupes 
of school-boy performers common at the time, and sometimes 
he had taken part in a university theatrical production. But 
generally he belonged simply to the crowd of roving players 
who traveled from place to place under the protection of some 
nobleman. In 1574, Lord Leicester’s actors were authorized 
to perform wherever they pleased. In 1576, the first theatre 
was built for these actors just north of London. In 1583, the 
Queen set up a company of her own, without, however, dis- 
criminating against others. Acting became a popular and 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE SWAN THEATRE, LONDON. 
(Drawn in 1596 by De Witt.) 


‘*Planities’’ means pit ; ‘‘ prosceenium,’’ the part of the stage in front of the 
scene pillars; ‘‘ mimorum zdes,”’ the actors’ exits; ‘‘ ingressus,’’ entrance. 


well-paid profession. By the end of the century London had 
a thriving theatrical district and supported more than a score 


of companies. 
The Theatre. — Elizabethan play-houses were not elabo- 
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rately furnished places. It would be unsafe to generalize 
about them — each one had a certain individuality — but 
their construction was very likely of one type. You walked 
through the entrance into a fairly circular space. If you were 
a “groundling,’’ you stood on unvarnished mother-earth. 
The sky was visible above, and towards it rose the theatre 
wall, about three-fourths of the circumference of which was 
taken up by galleries. People of means and station sat there. 
The stage came out from the other fourth of the wall, and was 
covered with a roof supported by two columns or “ pilasters.” 
To the rear of the stage-platform there were entrances for the 
actors, and above those was a balcony which served as upper 
window or what-not in the performance. Very likely the 
theatre had a stage-curtain of some sort, and, it may be, a 
certain amount of scenery. ! 

A play given under those conditions naturally lacked the 
advantages of modern setting and lighting. But the result 
was a concentration of attention upon the actor and the words 
he was given to say. The dialogue of the Elizabethan drama 
is so powerful because it, and it alone, had to keep the audi-. 
ence interested. Often enough that audience was rough and 
critical. The ease with which a disturbance might be caused 
by a play was one reason why the theatres were built outside 
the city walls. But in general this masculine freedom was 
perhaps a good thing. It made English drama unconven- 
tional and certainly helped to keep it robust and alive. 

The University Wits. — Granted the dramatic tradition of 
England, the experiments in comedy and tragedy writing 
which had been performed, and the theatre as it existed, one 
thing remained necessary to produce drama of great merit: 
playwrights of genius. These appeared in a group of young 


1 For a thorough treatment of this subject, see en we Play- 
houses, by J. Q. Adams. 
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men fresh from studying their books and therefore called the 
University Wits. They formed a friendly little group of their 
own, lived wildly on the whole, wrote plays for the profes- 
sional actors at so many pounds each, and ransacked chronicle 
history as well as romance for engrossing themes.! Appar- 
ently their ambition was to write magnificent and lordly 
poetry on unrelieved tragic themes. Almost the only good 
comedy of the time was the work of John Lyly (1554 ?-1606), 
whom we have discussed as a prose writer. 

Thomas Nash and Thomas Lodge, though they wrote plays 
as industriously as any other University Wit, did their best 
work as pamphleteers and authors of prose tales. No tragedy 
in the Elizabethan repertory was more popular than The 
Spanish Tragedy, a story of sombre passion and pathos, by 
Thomas Kyd (1558-1594). Given for the first time in 1585, 
it showed a vast improvement both in construction and verse- 
form over any play of the Gorbuduc variety. Even more 
noteworthy, perhaps, are the satirical dramas of George Peele 
(1558-1598), whose Araygnement of Paris and Old Wives’ 
Tale were written in fluent and attractive blank verse. 
Peele’s friend Robert Greene (1560-1592) had won fame as a 
novelist and witty tract writer when dissipated habits caused 
his early death. One fine play links Greene’s name with the 
history of English drama. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
contains genial pictures of Elizabethan life, and presents, 
in the character of Margaret, a woman of tenderness and 


delicacy.” 


1 The popularity of history plays was due, very likely, to the ease with 
which appealing subjects could be found in the various chronicles. 

2Tt is now believed that Kyd and Greene wrote plays not signed with 
their names. If so, they should, it seems, be credited with two dramas 
not altogether unworthy of Shakespeare; Kyd, with Arden of Feversham, 
a charming poetic play; and Greene with Hdward II, the second act of 


which is Shakespearian. 
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Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) 


When everything has been said, the meaning of the Univer- 
sity Wits, and indeed of the entire Elizabethan drama before 
Shakespeare, is summed up for us in the name of Christopher 
Marlowe. His writing is unfinished and barbaric, but it is 
always the writing of a genius. He took the blank verse 
which Surrey had given to England and made it burn with 
fiery energy; he selected characters from history and made 
them live again, tumultuously, on the stage. The distance 
from him to Shakespeare is great; but the distance back 
to his nearest predecessor is much greater. All the others 
groped; Marlowe saw. 

Life. — Our knowledge of Marlowe’s personal history is 
slight. He was born at Canterbury, the son of a shoemaker. 
Some kind friend sent him to school and finally to Cambridge. 
Still almost a boy, he arrived in London about 1584, to lose 
himself in literary work and wild living. He must have-been 
without much principle or strong family ties; reports were 
circulated about his “ atheism ’’ — there is no reason what- 
ever for believing them — and his many vices. At twenty- 
three he produced Tamburlaine, and during the next five years 
went steadily ahead toward a mastery of dramatic com- 
position which, many think, might have rivaled Shake- 
speare’s. But he was stabbed to death in a brawl. One 
should not be too ready to accept most stories of Marlowe’s 
viciousness. 

Marlowe’s Plays. — The key-note of Tamburlaine, with 
which play the career of Marlowe began, is energy. He seems 
to represent his own fiery will and creative urge in the figure 
of Timur the Tartar, who conquers all the Orient and tries 
even to overthrow the gods who have stricken him with a 
fatal disease. The play is really an epic, heavy with thunder- 
ing words that seem to pant in their effort to say great things. 
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To dare attempt the impossible is Marlowe’s desire, ex- 
pressed thus in Tamburlaine: 
If all the pens that poets ever held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admired themes ; 
Tf all the heavenly quintessence they ’stil 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit : — 
If these had made one poem’s period 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 
Yet should ! there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue could digest. 

All of this poet’s heroes dominate the plays in which they 
appear with their greed and their longing to be what we might 
call supermen. Dr. Faustus, for instance, is a drama based 
on the old legend of the philosopher who traded his soul to 
the devil for twenty-four years of magical power and knowl- 
edge. Here are to be found some of Marlowe’s best lines, 
including the famous reference to beautiful Helen of Troy : 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 


The Jew of Malta, the next play to make its appearance, de- 
scribes a horrible usurer’s lust for wealth. His malignant and 
repulsive life comes to an end in the midst of a terrifying 
uproar, but not until we have been forced to realize the fas- 
cination of money and to see the evil it can foster. Edward IT, 
Marlowe’s last play, is a tragedy based on English history. 
The miserable, almost fiendish king brings about his own 


downfall.” 


1‘* Should ”’ is here equivalent to “would.” 
2Tt should be remembered that the plays of Marlowe, as we have 
them, are badly mutilated versions of his originals. 
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Marlowe’s Genius. — Violent as all these dramas are, they 
possess, in addition to their wealth of language, a deep and 
abiding rightness of moral instinct. The power of Marlowe 
lies as much in the conviction behind his plays as in his ability 
to focus attention on lonely, towering characters. But it is 
unfair to attempt comparing him with Shakespeare. In the 
first place, he died very young and we have no way of tell- 
ing what he might have accomplished. Then, too, Marlowe 
had;no sense of humor, no delicacy of touch, and no genuine 
refinement of expression. The only thing which really 
mattered to him was dramatic power. With that, which he 
had abundantly, he cleared the way for the greatest of 
Elizabethans, Shakespeare. 


5. SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 


The name and work of William Shakespeare are apt to 
seem above and apart from the Age of Elizabeth. His reputa- 
tion is so vast and his phrases are so universally quoted that 
we have trouble in imagining him bound up with a particular 
time and place. And yet, Christopher Marlowe would 
scarcely have believed that Shakespeare was destined to rule’ 
the stage so completely without a rival; to all the playwrights 
of the time, the author of Hamlet was merely one of the group, 
who wrote to please theatre-goers and who was fairly fashion- 
able as an actor. 

Indeed, the University Wits probably treated him a little 
coolly. He seems to have been the leader of those writers who 
had no Cambridge or Oxford degrees to give them prestige ; 
and Robert Greene even took the trouble to attack him with 
a savage pamphlet. The work of Shakespeare must, there- 
fore, be looked upon as something which grew out of the 
dramatic art of the Age, and which was directly connected 
with London streets and theatres. He copied from other 
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authors and improved upon their scenes. He worked hard 
to place upon the stage everything true and beautiful which 
his mighty poetic imagination could conceive, so that the 
hard-fisted audiences of the time would be interested and 
moved to laughter and tears. In short, like any one of 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(From an old print.) 


the University Wits, he was first of all a practical play- 
wright. 

The Work of Shakespeare. — But though these things 
are worthy of attention, it is true that Shakespeare wrote with 
an unequaled understanding of the whole of nature and 
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human life. He touches upon so many different subjects and 
emotions that nothing human seems to have escaped his 
attention. A mere attempt to classify his productions will 
show this quite clearly. First there are two poems, Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece, and the beautiful series of sonnets. 
These seem to have been Shakespeare’s earliest compositions 
and to date from about 1594. It is quite impossible to date 
the plays, but four rough groupings can be attempted. 
(1) Plays like Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and Juliet, and some 
of the English history plays, notably Richard III, show the 
hand of a master learning his art, and are largely recasts 
of work done by older dramatists. (2) A number of genial 
romantic comedies, like Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, 
and As You Like It, were apparently written towards the 
close of the century. (3) The great tragedies, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and Antony and Cleopatra, for instance, 
are the work of Shakespeare at the height of his powers -and 
saddened by the experiences of life. (4) The plays written 
during Shakespeare’s last years as a dramatist, The Tempest, 
The Winter’s Tale, and Cymbeline, are mellow and rich with. 
poetic fancy. All the stories of this group end happily. If 
we were to make still another division and classify the plays 
into comedies, histories, and tragedies, we should see perhaps 
even more clearly how varied and widely scattered were the 
sources from which the poet drew the materials of his art.! 
The Shakespearian Play. — The best way to read Shake- 
speare is, however, to put yourself into the frame of mind of 


1 A comedy is properly a play in which the difficulties which confront 
the hero are removed by a happy ending. A tragedy deals with a hero 
whose character has some fault, or defect, which brings about his down- 
fall. A history is simply a play drawn from English historical sources 
and concerned chiefly with a series of events. 

The chronological list of the plays, accepted as approximately correct 
by most scholars, will be found in the appendix, pages 513, 514. 
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the Elizabethan theatre-goer. Every play is first of all a 
story and a remarkably interesting one. For example, there 
is King Lear. You, as an Elizabethan of some culture, know 
the plot. An old drama on the subject, King Lear and His 
Three Daughters, with the writing of which Thomas Kyd had 
sonftthing to do, used to be fairly popular. But Shakespeare 

made a masterpiece out of it. The fortunes of King Lear, 
who stupidly banishes Cordelia for her honesty and places 
himself at the mercy of his two other flattering, heartless 
daughters, who slowly loses his mind under the weight of 
their cruel treatment, and who in the end dies broken-hearted 
but reconciled at the side of “ gentle” Cordelia, comprise a 
tragic history which is made almost overwhelming by the 
surge and majesty of its telling. Several episodes have been 
skillfully interwoven with the main narrative: the suffer- 
ing of the poor, noble-hearted Fool; the fate of the Duke 
of Gloucester; and the heartless villainy of Edmund. The 
majesty, moral truth, and tremendous pathos of the play are 
unforgettable. 

Human Nature in Shakespeare. — You will find that the 
same things are true of most Shakespearian plays. They 
endure because their author knew so well that human nature 
is the background of every good tale. The people he has 
put on the stage are vividly alive, and everything they do is 
precisely what they might be expected to do in real life. 
King Lear’s treatment of Cordelia, for instance, is just a little 
difficult to understand until we get acquainted with him: 
—an old man, lovable and just, but spoiled by too many 
years of flattery and having his own way. He has judged the 
world by the words it has spoken to him and has suffered the 
consequences. Or notice, in Julius Caesar, how skillfully 
Mark Antony studies and wins over to his side the Roman 
mob; how delightfully ridiculous and human Falstaff is, 
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throughout Henry IV ; how beautiful and virtuous women 
control destiny in Cymbeline or the Merchant of Venice; and 
how exactly like people we know are all the other characters 
who swarm into the plays. Who can forget swashbuckling 
Mercutio, or ambitious Lady Macbeth, or even dainty little 
Charmian (in Antony 
and Cleopatra), once he 
has made their acquaint- 
ance? Shakespeare’s 
characters are better 
known than people in 
real life, because they 
represent and interpret 
real life. 

To some extent this 
achievement may be 
traced to Shakespeare’s 
practical knowledge of 
what we call psychology 
—the observant study. 
of the motives underly- 
ing human action. The 
great dramatist practi- 
cally never makes the 
mistake, for instance, of 
(From a painting by Millais, in the PAL ag 

Metropolitan Museum of Art.) altogether bad. Shy- 
lock, the usurer, has a 

human side which makes us sympathize with him; Cassius 
is jealous and headstrong, but brave and loyal; something 
can be said in favor of even so repulsive a man as Edmund, 
in King Lear. Nor are Shakespeare’s good people without 
their faults. Many of his plays are tragic stories about 


SHAKESPEARE’S Porttra. 
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heroes who make mistakes and pay dearly for them. Brutus 
is an upright man who blunders because he has no humility ; 
and Othello is the victim of jealousy. We might continue 
indefinitely. The great dramatist crowded his plays with 
searching, first-hand knowledge of human nature. 

Power of Expression. — Shakespeare’s success was due, of 
course, to the fact that he could express adequately what he 
knew. In the first place, he was able to put into the speeches 
of his characters just those things which reveal their minds 
and hearts. To illustrate, let us take the scene from Othello 
which has to do with Desdemona’s death. A candle is burn- 
ing on the table near the bed where she, whom Othello has 
loved so dearly, is sleeping; and he, convinced by Iago, be- 
lieves her false. She must die, not so much because he is 
jealous — though he is that, too, — as because he cannot bear 
the thought that a lady so beautiful should live to old age with 
the stain of treason on her conscience. And he says: 


Yet I'll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me: but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither: I’ll smell it on the tree. 


These words tell us everything about Othello: — his state 
of mind and heart, his bitterness, his love and despair. Such 
is, as we might see from a host of other examples, the power of 
Shakespeare’s language to reveal the soul. He melted story, 
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characters, and language into one metal, and stamped on it 
the truth of human life. 

Poetic Art. — In the second place, Shakespeare was a very 
great master of poetic art. He began to write for the stage at 
a time when Marlowe’s blank verse had proved its suitable- 
ness to the theatre, when all England seemed to be making 
lyrics, and when many playwrights were supplying a mascu- 
line and colorfully poetic dialogue. How well he rose to the 
opportunity might be seen from a mere study of the changes 
in his verse as the years went on.!_ But we shall note rather 
with what surpassing skill the music of his language varies to 
express moods, selecting for our purpose these three: strength, 
delicacy, and majesty. 

The very elements seem to howl in this outcry of King 
Lear, robbed of affection and homeless in the storm: 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 


Singe my white head! and thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 


But life has its gentler and more pleasing aspects, too; and 
out of one of Shakespeare’s many love-scenes these words 
come, immortally fresh and tender : 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 


1 Shakespeare steadily improved his mastery of blank verse as he came 
to know the stage better. For a good analysis of this improvement, see 
English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare, by Schelling, p. 
169 ff. 
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Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 


Finally, the artist at the end of his career, viewing all of life 
as had appeared to him, placed on the lips of Prospero, in 
The Tempest, words which still seem the most kingly in Eng- 
lish poetry : 
These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


The Sonnets. — Shakespeare had, indeed, been a master of 
poetic expression very early in his career. The Sonnets, one 
hundred and fifty-four in number, were first published in 
1609, but must have been written at least fifteen years earlier. 
They seem to reflect an actual love-affair, but no sufficient 
reason exists for believing them anything more than the 
customary Elizabethan sonnet-sequence, which always talked 
of affection in a melancholy way.! The Shakespearian son- 
nets are, however, quite the best of their kind. Strong 
melody of language, a gift for making beauty visible, and 
passionate feeling crowd these little poems with lines well 
worth remembering. They may also be profitably compared 
with the lyrics which the poet scattered so plentifully among 
the scenes of his drama. 


1 See page 82. 
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Studying Shakespeare.— To read the Shakespearian plays 
merely as entertainment will lead to a thousand reflections and 
will attach to the experiences of our daily living illuminative 
phrases coined by the master. But to study Shakespeare, in 
the fullest sense, is a much more absorbing undertaking. 
Those who do this are surprised, first of all, by the uses to 
which the great dramatist put his knowledge. There was no 
limit to his literary borrowing. He took what he wanted 
from other playwrights, from English chronicles, from foreign 
stories as they appeared in translation, and from such books 
as Plutarch’s Lives. Traces of the old Miracle Plays and 
Moralities abound in his work. But apart from reading he 
must have possessed a fairly wide acquaintance with the 
manners and fashions of the Court; with medicine, law, and 
education; and even with the nature of life on the sea. 
Sometimes an accidental discovery of what Shakespeare knew 
throws unexpected light upon the meaning of passages in the 
plays. He seems to have been attentive to every form of ex- 
perience and knowledge, and to have made all of it serve him. 

His Philosophy. — Similarly the student will find it inter-. 
esting to seek out Shakespeare’s general view of life — what 
we may term his philosophy. This seems to have been largely 
the traditional view of medieval English civilization. He 
was, of course, not a missionary determined to reform people, 
or a teacher who stood for new modes of thinking. He con- 
tented himself with seeing human nature as it is, and tak- 
ing it into the theatre for others to contemplate and under- 
stand. But neither did he distort the picture. Even the 
Bible stresses the eternal difference between right and wrong 
with scarcely greater intensity. Indeed the more important 
Shakespearian plays are something like sermons: they drive 
home through five acts the truth that men are responsible 
for their actions and that evil-doing necessarily brings ruin. 
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Then, too, the poet’s emphasis upon the virtues is nearly 
always right. Coarse though many of the plays are with 
lewd speech that was written to tickle “the ears of the 
groundlings,”’ all of them venerate the beauty of chastity. 
In the throng of Shakespeare’s women there is hardly one, 
even among the malicious, who can be called impure. As 
for his heroines, their names are synonymous with loveliness 
and immaculate honor. He also stands almost alone among 
the playwrights of his age in giving a high place to mercy, or 
charity. The number of times this virtue is celebrated in 
the plays either by words directly or by the action of a hero 
indirectly, is really astonishing. There is no need to con- 
tinue. Shakespeare is so clearly the product of the old Eng- 
lish civilization in the making of which missionaries and 
sainted scholars had their share, that a careful reading of his 
plays is almost the best introduction to that civilization.! 

Summary. — Shakespeare’s place is with the three or four 
greatest poets in the history of world literature. Though he 
wrote for the Elizabethan theatre side by side with his gifted 
contemporaries, he towered above them all by reason of his 
comprehensive mind, his sympathetic insight into human 
psychology, and his power of poetic expression. He knew 
what everyone should like to know, and his emotions were 
stirred by the large experiences of love, ambition, and death, 
which come close to all of us. You may read Shakespeare 


1 We cannot divine the nature of Shakespeare’s religious convictions. 
It is certain, however, that he deeply respected faith. In many instances, 
where plays or books which he used as sources abounded in malicious 
references to monks, nuns, and religious practices, he carefully changed 
all such passages into courteous and respectful language. And so, 
though Shakespeare wrote very little that would indicate a positive belief 
in Christian principle, we may declare that he treated it and its ministers 
with a kindness which proves, at least, that he loved faith as a beautiful 
part of England’s tradition and as a source of her national vitality. 
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as you read life; and perhaps it is the highest praise to say 
that the two go hand in hand. 

Life.! — The dramas of Shakespeare can be enjoyed with- 
out any studious reference to his biography, but the question, 
“ Who was Shakespeare? ” seems to call for an answer. Un- 
fortunately there is little enough to say; and what is more, 
the information at our disposal is quite disappointing. 

Stratford-on-Avon, where the poet was born about April 
23, 1564, was then a small and none too lovely country town 
on the road from London to Scotland. John Shakespeare, 
the poet’s father, was a farmer-boy who had moved to Strat- 
ford and begun to prosper as a dealer in various products. 
He sold a piece of land in 1559, and the document bearing 
the signatures ‘“‘ The marke I of John Shacksper. The marke 
I of Mary Shacksper”’ has come down to us. It is likely, 
however, that John Shakespeare could write and that he was 
somewhat experienced in book-keeping. All we know of his 
wife is her maiden name, Mary Arden, and her descent from 
a good Warwickshire family. 

Education. — What education they provided for their son . 
William is entirely a matter of conjecture. He may have 
attended the grammar school at Stratford; at any rate we 
are almost forced to believe that it was there he acquired the 
“small Latin and less Greek”? with which Ben Jonson crit- 
ically credited him. Besides he had what is every wide- 
awake boy’s natural property:— the fields, woods, and 
streams of the country round about, gossip with old folks who 
enjoyed repeating legends, ghostly tales, and local history, as 
well as the privilege of staring with wonder at the carriages 
which came rumbling down the highway. Perhaps this 


1 For biographical details, see William Shakespeare, by Joseph Q. 
Adams, the best and most recent account. 
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open, free, human school is really sufficient for any poet’s 
education. 

The youth which followed William Shakespeare’s boyhood 
is likewise completely a mystery up until 1582, when he 
married Anne Hathaway, a peasant’s daughter eight years his 
senior. The marriage was hasty and unfortunate; and five 
years later Shakespeare left his wife and children, not to 


Tue GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Here Shakespeare was educated. 


return excepting for occasional visits until about 1611. We 
know that during this time his son, Hamnet, died and that 
his wife was hard pressed for money. 

London. — About 1587, then, William Shakespeare be- 
came a member of Burbage’s company of players, serving a 
kind of apprenticeship at first, no doubt, but finally arriving 
at a relatively high mastery of the stage art. Acting was 
then a well-paid profession, and Shakespeare seems to have 
acquired part-ownership in one or two theatres. His income, 


«4% 
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therefore, was fairly large. But of his activities and where- 
abouts during this period we know practically nothing that 
is definite. The researches of Professor Wallace have un- 
earthed hints concerning his lodgings and his connection with 
a law-suit or so. Shakespeare must have been acquainted 
with his brother playwrights, however, and have enjoyed a 
certain amount of good society at the inns and elsewhere. 
Ben Jonson spoke highly of him; Robert Greene, as we 
have seen, apparently disliked him. That is practically all 
that history can tell us of William Shakespeare’s London 
career. 

Retirement. — Shakespeare’s return to Stratford was fol- 
lowed by a series of shrewd investments. Already in 1597 
he had purchased New Place, the finest house in Stratford ; 
and about the same time, he applied for a coat-of-arms for 
his father, thus getting a title by inheritance. The only rec- 
ord we have of his activities after the retirement to Stratford 
is concerned with small business deals and loans of money. 
The probable date of his death is April 23, 1616. Shake- 
speare’s will, which proves him to have been a man of con-° 
siderable wealth, gains in human interest because the only 
bequest to his wife was “ the second-best bed.’ He was 
buried in a tomb deep under the chancel of the parish church ; 
and in ironical contrast with the magnificent poetry of his 
drama, the following clumsily written verse became Shakes- 
peare’s epitaph : 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed heare ; 


Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 
And curste be he that moves my bones. 


In amazing conformity with the dullness of those lines, is 


the impression we are obliged to form of the life led by Shake- 
speare during the period of his retirement to Stratford. His 
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wife and daughter Judith were illiterate ; there were no books 
in the village, nor did Shakespeare bequeath even a single 
volume in his will; and there was no chance for gossip about 
plays or poetry. We are also without any information con- 
cerning the great dramatist’s religious life, the rumor that 
he died a “‘ Papist ” being of most questionable origin. 

A bird’s eye view of Shakespeare’s career is, therefore, 
without great personal or literary interest. So far as his 
professional life is concerned, we find that he was an actor 
and part-owner of the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. His 
literary reputation began with the popularity of his poems, 
ot which the first, Venus and Adonis, is dedicated to the Earl 
of Southampton. The plays, which achieved outstanding 
success on the stage, were gathered and printed in what we 
call the First Folio, during 1623. The editors were Heming 
and Condell, two actors who had access to Shakespeare’s 
manuscripts and to previously printed versions of certain 
plays, but who were rather careless proof-readers. Nor does 
the First Folio, our only authoritative edition, tell us any- 
thing about the order in which the plays were written. 

The Question of Authorship. — The difficulties involved 
in trying to reconcile the personality of Shakespeare with the 
majesty and beauty of his dramas have led a number of stu- 
dents to suppose that the plays were really written by some- 
one else, who used Shakespeare’s name, either because he 
was an actor or producer, or simply because the name Shake- 
speare was attractive. At present we must look upon all 
such theories as pure suppositions. None of the authors 
suggested as possible creators of our greatest drama seems at 
all fitted for the task. On the other hand, our wonder at the 
glory of the Shakespearian plays must surely be increased 
when we consider that while Dante, Chaucer, Goethe, and 
every other of the truly great modern poets were men of wide 
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education and refined circumstances, Shakespeare came out 
of ignorance and poverty to tower above almost all of them. 


6. DRAMATISTS AFTER SHAKESPEARE 


The later Elizabethan stage did not maintain the standard 
of the great Shakespearian drama. This was due not so 
much to the obvious fact that none of the disciples could 
equal the master, as to certain sources of decay which were 
present in the Age and its literary methods. The aim of the 
Elizabethan playwright was amusement acceptable to the 
audience; he sought everywhere for themes which would ful- 
fill his aim; and his concern was always rather with the way 
in which a thing was said than with the thing itself. Natur- 
ally enough the final results were deplorable. Human 
nature was no longer the background of the stage story ; 
bloody sensations and immoral dialogue catered to the taste 
of the “ groundling ”’; and the moral sincerity of Shakespeare 
gave way to a frivolous mixing of good with evil. Of course 
there are many fine, true plays in the literature of the later 
Elizabethan stage, but the general tendency was so grossly . 
downward that both Houses of Parliament proved their wis- 
dom in 1642 by voting to close the theatres. Only sixty- 
eight years — not quite the normal human lifetime — had 
passed since Lord Leicester’s players were permitted to give 
public performances. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. — Decadence is very evident in 
the work of two life-long collaborators, Francis Beaumont 
(1584-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625). Both were men 
of prominent family connections and good education. Their 
plays, no matter how coarse or morally offensive they may 
be, never lose the somewhat regrettable attractiveness of a 
very fine style. Philaster and The Maid’s Tragedy are gen- 
erally considered their best productions, although The Faith- 
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ful Shepherdess, which Fletcher wrote alone, is the most charm- 
ing of the fifty-two dramas written by the two authors. All 
these have beauty, of a pale and thoroughly feminine sort ; 
the verse is graceful but weak; and the characterization 
combines a real quality of naturalness with very little moral 
feeling. 

John Webster. — Realism and gracefulness were not con- 
spicuous in the plays of horror written by the genuinely 
powerful John Webster, who died well after the seventeenth 
century had begun. Of his life we know nothing excepting 
that his two great plays, The White Devil (about 1612) and 
The Duchess of Malfi (1621), were popular in their day. Both 
provoke a shudder with their dark stories of cruelty and 
tragedy based on what an Englishman thought was the life 
of sixteenth-century Italy. The White Devil, a picture of 
feminine vice, is the stronger; The Duchess of Malfi, in which 
feminine virtue is brutally tormented, makes the more vivid 
impression because of certain striking scenes. Webster was 
certainly a master of language: his words mass like dark 
clouds, and their effect, when properly spoken, is extraordi- 
narily powerful. Yet, on the whole, he remained detached 
from both poetry and real life. 


Ben Jonson (1573 ?-1637) 


No odor of corruption or morbidity attached itself, how- 
ever, to the burly, honest figure of Ben Jonson. He was a 
dramatist, a poet, a prose-writer, and finally Laureate under 
King James; but first of all he was a straightforward, vigor- 
ous man. His huge body, shaken by a chronic ailment, 
seemed to resemble his powerful will to do things somewhat 
beyond his reach. Wherever he went (and such merry 
places as the Mermaid Tavern were always part of his daily 
journey), Jonson fought for common-sense and common 
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decency in art. His learning taught him to believe that 
classic rules are essential to a really good drama; but his 
subjects were generally concerned with the actual, everyday 
life of the time. Being naturally of a critical turn of mind, he 
stated his opinions with much vehemence, but he was gener- 
ous and appreciative enough to write the best tribute to 
Shakespeare in our liter- 
ature and also to make a 
host of personal friends. 
The little we know 
about him makes us 
wish eagerly that we 
could know more. He 
is the most interesting 
literary person in Eliza- 
bethan history. 

Life. — Jonson re- 
ferred with constant 
pride to his descent 
from a Scottish Border ° 
family, but he seems 
to have been born in 
Westminster. As a lad 
he received the elements 

Bronson. of agoodeducation. He 

may even have attended 

Cambridge ; but his advanced studies were broken off by his 

step-father, who apprenticed him to a brick-layer. Jonson 

ran away, became a soldier in the British army which was 

then fighting Spaniards in the Netherlands, and proved his 
bravery by killing one of the enemy in a duel. 

Something of the same recklessness attended his romantic 
marriage which took place when, as a youth of twenty, he 
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had come back to England. Soon he was acting, and writing 
for the theatre. Shakespeare seems to have taken a part in 
Jonson’s first play of importance, Every Man in His Humour, 
which was staged in 1598, and the two became friends. But 
enemies always figured prominently in this vigorous man’s 
life. He killed one of them in a duel, was sentenced to hang, 
and escaped by proving most cleverly that he was subject 
only to the Ecclesiastical Court. The State, however, con- 
fiscated all his property and branded a mark of ignominy on 
his left thumb. Jonson’s career as a dramatist lasted until 
about 1618, when, after a tramp on foot to the home of the 
poet Drummond in Scotland, he devoted himself largely to 
serious study. The results of this appear admirably in the 
little book of meditations usually known as Discoveries, which 
was published after his death. 

In later life Jonson alternated between favor at the Court 
and such misfortunes as prison and poverty. Having been 
named Poet Laureate, he tried his hand once more at a play, 
The Sad Shepherd, the mellow beauty of which makes_ us 
regret deeply that it remained unfinished. He died in pov- 
erty, but his burial in Westminster Abbey called forth a 
tribute of affectionate regard such as came to no other man 
of the time. ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson ”’ is the epitaph on the 
marble which covers his grave. The playwrights of the later 
seventeenth century accepted his work as their favorite model. 

The Plays. — Jonson was at his best in comedy, as may be 
seen from his three most important plays, Volpone, or the 
Fox; Epicene, or the Silent Woman; and The Alchemist. 
The third of these, credited by Coleridge with “ absolute 
perfection ”’ of plot, is a very interesting reflection of Jonson’s 
gifts and methods. As is usual with Jonson, the story is 
original and concerns itself, broadly speaking, with an al- 
chemist and his aid, who dupe a number of people with their 
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quackery. Everything happens in a single day and in an old 
house. The Prologue says, 


Our scene is London, ’cause we would make known, 
No country’s mirth is better than our own. 


We may be sure that the characters presented, Sir Epicure 
Mammon, a Knight, in particular, were quite true to life. 
But probably the best humor in the comedy is concerned with 
the Puritan, Tribulation Wholesome, a Pastor of Amster- 
dam, and Ananias, a Deacon from the same place. Jonson’s 
satire of them is merciless but gripping.! 

The Alchemist is thus the work of an author who was 
strangely both ancient and modern. In observing unity of 
time, place, and action no less than in keeping up a conscious 
moral tone, Jonson followed the dramatists of Greece and 
Rome. His admiration for them was always complete and 
outspoken. In so far as his treatment of character is con- 
cerned, however, he took a strikingly modern attitude. The 
very name of Tribulation Wholesome shows that he has been 
created as a type rather than as an individual. He does in . 
an exaggerated way all those things which Jonson wished to 
satirize in a certain class of people. Therefore The Alchemist 
is crammed with details caught up from the life of the time: 
Puritan long faces, tobacco, advertising on the wall of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and a hundred other things. Besides, our 
dramatist has carefully investigated alchemy before writing 
his play, and we are treated to a veritable scientific lecture. 
All of this is as far from Shakespeare’s whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with human nature as it is close to the caricature in 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist and the learned detail of Browning’s 
Mr. Sludge the Medium. 


1 Jonson was for a time a Catholic, but recanted and became an An- 
glican. 
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In fact, when Jonson wrote plays he was so thoroughly a 
realist that he paid little attention to poetry at all. He 
looked upon the stage as a platform upon which he could 
interest people in those things which everybody was talking 
about outside: the hypocrisy of So-and-So, the doleful prim- 
ness of such and such a class of Gospel-followers, and the 
dupery that was being practiced, then as now, under the 
name of science. His work is immensely clever photography 
done in a strong light, and cannot be appreciated if we look 
into it for the higher, more poetic qualities of Shakespeare. 
But Jonson has humor, lastingly effective satire, and a great 
knowledge of stage-craft. His convictions are right and his 
heart beats quickly. In fact, the more one thinks about it, 
the more regrettable our modern neglect of him seems. 

The two important tragedies, Sejanus (1603) and Catiline 
(1611) suffer from a want of poetic passion. Jonson simply 
could not rise to the emotional height demanded by treatment 
of heroic character. His Romans are very real, the result of 
his vast reading of the classical writers, but they never get 
much nearer to us than Rome. More interesting to our time 
probably are the Masques, or scenery-plays,! which he wrote 
in later life for the Court of James I and Charles I. The 
Masque of Blackness and The Masque of Beauty are particu- 
larly charming. His final play, the tender, whimsical, un- 
finished Sad Shepherd calls our attention to Jonson’s real gift 
for classic poetry. Here is a representative stanza : 


Though I am young and cannot tell 
Hither what Death or Love is well, 


1The Masque was a blend of pantomime with regular comedy which 
had some relation to the age-old custom of masquerade, but was devel- 
oped as a separate form of dramatic art by the Italians. In Jonson’s 
time the Masques were very elaborate combinations of setting, costume, 
music, and verse. 
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Yet I have heard they both bear darts 

And both do aim at human hearts: 

And then again, I have been told, 

Love wounds with heat, as Death with cold; 
So that I fear they do but bring 

Extremes to touch and mean one thing. 


Indeed, it is Jonson the occasional writer of lyrics who seems 
to survive most abidingly. The world is glad to remember 
his songs, such as “ Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” and 
“ Queen and Huntress, Chaste and Fair,” as well as the grace- 
fully chiseled epitaphs which he wrote for so many good and 
famous persons. 

Later Dramatists. — The Elizabethan theatre could boast 
of many great names. Among the last was that of Thomas 
Middleton, author of The Changeling and Women Beware 
Women, who died in 1627. He knew how to write an effec- 
tive play without even so much as a hint of a moral issue. 
Thomas Heywood (1580-1650 ?), one of the most productive 
of playwrights, is remembered for a single drama. A Woman 
Killed with Kindness tells a pleasing story in very good verse. - 

To the last the Elizabethans kept the ability to rise occa- 
sionally, no matter how habitual was their descent towards 
the level of the corrupt tastes of the audiences they served. 
Poetry could not be banished altogether from their plays; 
and so we find, at the close of England’s great dramatic age, 
this song by James Shirley : 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against Fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Shall tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 


The following material is suggested: (Poetry) Ward’s English 
Poets for Surrey, Sidney, Sackville, etc. ; Elizabethan Lyrics, edited by 
W.S. Braithwaite; The Oxford Book of Verse (an invaluable treasury 
of English lyrics). Spenser, Cambridge edition, especially for The 
Faerie Queene, Book I, Amoretti, Epithalamion, Four Hymnes, and 
November in The Shepherd’s Calendar. (Prose) Century Readings 
for selections from Lyly, Sidney (A pologie for Poetrie), Hakluyt, etc. 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, in Everyman’s Library. 
Bacon’s Essays in any of a variety of editions. Raleigh, Selections, 
edited by Grosart. (Shakespeare) Furness’ Variorum Edition is the 
most fulsomely annotated. Texts in the Academy Classics (Allyn 
and Bacon) and many similar series. A very serviceable one volume 
edition is Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, edited by Brooke, etc. Son- 
nets, edited by Dowden. (Other Dramatists) The Mermaid Series 
is the best collection. Jonson’s works are published by the Claren- 
don Press. Representative English Plays, edited by Tatlock and 
Martin, or Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, edited by Dickinson, con- 
tain typical dramas. Note especially: Jonson’s Alchemist, Volpone, 
and Sad Shepherd; Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Edward II; Hey- 
wood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness. 


REFERENCE. 


History. Winter’s Shakespeare’s England; Hall’s Society in the 
Elizabethan Age; H. N. Burt’s The Elizabethan Settlement (a study of 
the Queen’s attitude toward religion, written by a scholarly Catholic). 

Literature. Robertson’s Elizabethan Literature (a concise treat- 
ment); Seccombe and Allen’s Age of Shakespeare; Saintsbury’s 
Elizabethan Literature (authoritative and readable, but personal) ; 
Schelling’s English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare. 
(Poetry) Drayton: Monograph by O. Elton. Sidney: Life, by 
Symonds; Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Spenser: Life, by Church; 
Complete Works of, edited by Grosart (valuable for biographical 
sketch and notes); cf. also Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, Vol. III, and 
essays by Lowell, Hazlitt, Aubrey De Vere, and Dowden. (Prose) 
Raleigh: Life, by Gosse. Hooker: Life, by Walton. Bacon: Life, 
by Church; Macaulay’s Essays; cf. also, Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
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versity and Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, Aetat. 68. (Shakespeare) 
Life: J. Q. Adams; Sidney Lee; W. Raleigh; J. Masefield. Criti- 
cism: A Preface to Shakespeare, by Cowling; Bradley’s Shake- 
spearian Tragedy; Ten Brink’s Ten Plays of Shakespeare; Baker’s 
Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist; Moulton’s Shakespeare 
as a Dramatic Artist. Essays: Hazlitt’s Lectures on Dramatic Liter- 
ature; Lamb’s Essay on Shakespeare’s Tragedies; Lowell’s Among 
My Books; Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy; Coleridge’s Lec- 
tures; Tom Kettle’s The Day’s Burden (contains a spirited essay on 
Hamlet); A. Chevrillon’s Three Studies in English Literature. Rela- 
tive: Dowden’s Shakespeare's Mind and Art; Brandes’ William 
Shakespeare; Chapman’s A Glance toward Shakespeare; Sister 
Maura’s Shakespeare’s Catholicism; Mrs. Jameson’s Heroines of 
Shakespeare. (Other Dramatists) A. W. Ward’s History of English 
Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne (a masterly and 
indispensable work); Adams’ Shakespearean Playhouses ; Symonds’ 
Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama; Schelling’s Eliza- 
bethan Drama; Symonds’ Life of Jonson. 


Guiding Questions. —1. How does the death of Mary Queen of 
Scots show the character of the Elizabethan Age? Who was Lord 
Burleigh and what was his attitude towards literature? Why were 
the Elizabethans so deeply interested in poetry? Why did most of 
the poets take to writing plays? : 

2. What is the general subject-matter of the Elizabethan sonnet? 
Compare a sonnet by Surrey with one by Sidney. In what respects 
was Spenser’s life unhappy? What is the Spenserian stanza? Do 
you think that Spenser’s archaic language helps or injures his poetry ? 
What was Spenser’s moral outlook? What was his plan for the 
Faerie Queen? 

3. Name seven prose books of the Elizabethan period. Read 
Bacon’s essay Of Gardens and say how far you agree with it. What 
was Bacon’s service as a philosopher? Who was Sir Walter Raleigh? 

4. Name the first English comedies. What did Seneca teach con- 
cerning the writing of plays? Describe the Elizabethan theatre and 
its actors as a spectator would have seen them. What can be said 
of Marlowe’s character? Did his dramas teach evil? Who was 
Robert Greene? 

5. What is meant by tragedy? By comedy? Have you seen a 
modern play which could be classed as either? Do you prefer Ham- 
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let to the Merchant of Venice? Justify your answer. Name Shake- 
speare’s more important tragedies. 

6. How did Shakespeare impress his contemporaries? What in 
your opinion are the chief reasons why he is remembered while his 
contemporaries are practically forgotten? Why are Shakespeare’s 
stories so appealing? What can be said of his knowledge of human 
nature? Study his acquaintance with different classes of people by 
seeing how like life he makes the following: Friar Lawrence, in 
Romeo and Juliet; Antonio, in Twelfth Night; the Fool, in King 
Lear; the cobbler, in Julius Caesar. Describe Shakespeare’s 
gift of poetry. What, in a general way, is Shakespeare’s philosophy ? 
Tell briefly the story of his life. 

7. What did Ben Jonson think the aims and methods of the play 
wright should be? How did he reflect the life of his time? Name 
his principal plays. Narrate the story of his life. What was his 
position among his contemporaries ? 

8. What can you learn of the following minor authors of the Eliza- 
bethan Age: George Gascoigne (15257-1577), author of The Steet 
Glass (1576) ; Cyril Tourneur (1575 ?-1626), author of The Revenger’s 
Tragedy (1607); John Ford (1586-1639), author of The Broken Heart 
(1633) ; Thomas Nash (1567-1601), author of The Unfortunate Trav- 
eler (1594) ; and Henry Constable (b. 1566), author of Spiritual Son- 
nets in Praise of God and of His Saints. 

9. Have you read Lizette Woodworth Reese’s Immortality (a poem 
in honor of Sidney), Keats’ On Looking into Chapman’s Homer, or 
Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho? Do you know the Psalms in 
either the King James or the Rheims-Douay version of the Bible? 
It will be interesting to compare Shakespeare’s Falstaff, in Henry IV, 
with Zagloba in Sienkiewicz’s With Fire and Sword; and Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus with Part I of Goethe’s Faust. 


LE 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
(FROM THE CORONATION OF CHARLES I TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN DRYDEN, 1700) 


History of the Time. — The century following the death of 
Queen Elizabeth was largely given over to a fierce struggle 
between the Puritan and the Cavalier. It is hard for us to 
understand the intensity of this conflict, now that the issues 
at stake have been forgotten for so long a time. But an 
Englishman living in 1625 found at the head of his govern- 
ment a king whose father had spoken of ruling by “ divine 
right.”” He could not help following with some amazément 
the fortunes of this king, Charles First, who was defended by 
gallant soldiers like Prince Rupert, but was finally overwhelmed 
and put to death by the followers of grim, sanctimonious, and 
headstrong Oliver Cromwell. He was probably delighted 
in turn to see another king ascend the throne; but Charles 
Second, weak-willed, genial and dissolute rogue that he 
was, let grow up round about him a society utterly without 
morals and a government having no purpose or power. 
Then, after James II had openly professed being a Catholic, 
another revolution, bloodless this time, brought William of 
Orange to the English throne in 1688. It was out of such a 
tangled background that the literature of the seventeenth 
century developed. 

General Literary Aspects. — The reader of early seven- 
teenth century literature finds that it strongly resembles a 


bundle of curios. Many of its books are excellent in them- 
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selves, but they appear to have no connection with other 
books or with what is going on in the world of their time. 
Whereas the Elizabethan writers seemed members of one 
large family, each welcome to what the others had done and 
quite determined to do some good thing a little better, seven- 
teenth century authors appear to be living alone. Often 
enough their poetry is 
queer and difficult to 
get at; their emotions 
are aroused by objects 
which leave us cold; 
and their reflections are 
either too moral or not 
moral enough. But for 
all of that, there was 
sufficient earnestness 
and passion in these 
authors to create a num- 
ber of great books. 
Cavalier and Puritan. 


— Naturally these books 
express the views and 
hopes of the parties to Cuartes I. 
< G _ (From an etching after a painting by 
which their authors be acy) 


longed. The Cavalier 

was a servant of the king and a believer in royalty, but 
he was generally also a man who prized the graces of life 
and even the radiance of the religious worship which had 
been handed down from ancient days. Sometimes he was 
astonishingly reckless, and then again he might also be 
deeply devoted to his beliefs. There were Cavaliers of 
many sorts, including the brave men who settled the colony 
of Virginia. 
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As for the Puritan, he was a much more complex person. 
To understand him we must bear in mind two things. First, 
the Revival of Learning had brought with it a great deal of 
paganism and immorality. The drama after Shakespeare, 
for instance, was only a reflection of the loose living which 
had become common. Many good, hard-working people 
therefore wished earnestly fora reform. In the second place, 
a very logical Frenchman 
whose name was Calvin 
had begun a religious 
movement which quickly 
spread to England. The 
chief teaching of Calvin 
was that man is not 
himself responsible for 
his salvation; God hav- 
ing chosen certain souls 
for Heaven, the rest 
will be lost in spite of 
everything they may do. 
Belief in such a doctrine 
had the effect of making 
men worry desperately 
about the life to come. 
How could one know 
that he had been saved ? 
The only possible answer was, he must feel the grace of 
God within him. Constant effort to possess this feeling 
naturally made a man extremely earnest, sober, and strait- 
laced. 

The Puritan, then, was a Calvinist set loose in an England 
which stood in real need of reform. He went to work with 
terrible determination, directing his hate not only at evil, 


CROMWELL. 
(From an old print.) 
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but also at innocent things which happened to be beautiful. 
The elaborate church service which England had inherited 
from Catholicism seemed to him a fence in front of Heaven; 
maypoles and popular festivals were ungodly in his eyes; 
and when he looked at music or art, these things seemed to 
freeze. The Puritan was both a rebel and a tyrant. Since 
he alone could settle the most important business, his salva- 
tion, he thought he could manage everything else also. Ab- 
solute freedom was his demand, but the mere sight of a merry 
young man out for a Sunday frolic made him yearn for prisons 
and pillories. All in all, the Puritan had many of the virtues 
of hard and solid rock. But rock is not human, nor does it 
often make literature. 

For our purpose we shall divide the literature of the period 
into three sections: the first will group those writers who 
express the Cavalier point of view; the.second will consider 
the Puritan authors, including Milton; and the third, center- 
ing around the interesting person of John Dryden, will have 
to do with the literary work which followed the political 
downfall of the Puritans. 


1. CAVALIER WRITING 


Cavalier Poets. — A stanza from one of the many Stall 
Ballads with which the Cavaliers cheered themselves on to 
fight for their king, runs as follows : 

And next here’s three bowls 
To all gallant souls 
That for the King did, and will venture ; 
May they flourish when those 
That are his, and their, foes, 
Are hanged, and rammed to the centre. 
But in general the poetry written by the Cavaliers was wholly 
unconcerned with historical events or political troubles: it 
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made graceful court to fair ladies, or forgot the world entirely 
and became absorbed in religious meditation.t 

John Donne. — It was John Donne (1573-1631) who orig- 
inated the style which lyric poetry employed during a good 
half of the seventeenth century. Of course Donne had been 
writing some years be- 
fore Shakespeare left 
London and might there- 
fore properly be called 
an Elizabethan; but 
since his verse was 
printed for the first time 
in 1633 and only then 
became influential, we 
can see it better against 
a seventeenth century 
background. 

In some respects 
Donne has a_ place 
among our most original - 
poets and thinkers. On 
the one hand there is 
his fantastic style, which 


JoHN DONNER. i d 
(After an old likeness.) twists an idea around 


so queerly in unusual 
words that Doctor Johnson referred to it wrathfully as 
“metaphysical.” Even yet Donne and those who followed 


! Mention might be made, if there were more space at our disposal, of 
minor poets who wrote at the close of the Elizabethan Age: Thomas 
Campion (1567 ?-1619), author of the Book of Airs (1601); Samuel 
Daniel (1562-1619), author of many excellent sonnets and a man whose 
originality made a deep impression on many later poets; and George 
Wither (1588-1667), author of Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623). 
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him are often termed Metaphysical Poets. On the other 
hand there is his really bold independence of thought, which 
ventures into regions of fancy not often explored, and comes 
back with an aery, shining metaphor that startles and pleases. 

Life. — Donne’s life was uncommonplace. <A rich iron 
merchant’s son and related on his mother’s side with the 
family of Sir Thomas 
More, he met as a young 
man with considerable 
persecution. His Cath- 
olic faith weakened to 
such an extent under 
the pressure that he 
renounced all religion 
excepting a vague belief 
in Christ. Then he took 
to sea as a sailor, trav- 
eled widely later on, and 
finally returned home to 
marry — and be put into 
prison by his angry 
father-in-law. A recon- 
ciliation having been 
effected, Donne became 


Ei Sr. Pauw’s CaTHEDRAL, LONDON. 
religious, even very aS- Designed by Wren to supersede the old 
cetic, once more. But cathedral — at which Donne preached — 


A 5 h 3 fire. 
fae gen ill-health, es that had been destroyed by fire 


death of his wife, and the cares of a large family reduced 
him to extreme poverty. From this he was rescued by 
gaining renown as an Anglican preacher and Dean of St. 
Paul’s, London. Among the divines of his time there was 
none to equal Donne as a writer of sermons. 

Poetry. — Donne’s verse is so personal that it appeals only 
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to certain people. These admire it enthusiastically. They 
puzzle over the poet’s meanings and delight in the unique 
expression he gives to old sentiment. His style is, indeed, 
often so bizarre that reading him seems like drinking rare 
wine while standing on one’s head. Here is a dainty but 
eccentric bit from a love-poem : 
Our hands were firmly cémented 
By a fast balm which thence did spring ; 


Our eye-beams twisted and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string. 


Frequently, however, Donne is a reflective and visionary 
poet who can appeal to the hearts of all. It would be diffi- 
cult to find stronger or more beautiful verse than his thought- 
ful sonnet on Death. This combines a peculiarly tender 
earnestness with audacious imagination : 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow: 
And soonest our best men with thee do go — 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery ! 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell ; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die! 


George Herbert and His Disciples. — Several of the poets 
who followed Donne’s poetic style also remind us of his ser- 
mons. They retained a certain fondness for love-songs in 
the Elizabethan manner, but wrote for the most part delicate 
and meditative religious lyrics. The very name of George 
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Herbert (1593-1633) reminds us that our best religious verse 
dates largely from the seventeenth century.!. He was the 
spokesman of a calm, resigned faith; and something of the 
mystical peace of a higher world must have been mingled 
with the short life he spent as a clergyman in the little country 
parish at Bremerton. 

Herbert wrote equally well in Latin and English. His 
best-known and most ambitious volume is The Temple, which 
describes the ordinary experiences of the Christian life by 
grouping them round the sacred edifice. Every page is 
closely packed with meaning; and though the expression is 
often marred by obscurity and willful oddity, it is nearly 
always powerful and humbly fervent. Many of the poems 
in The Temple are considered masterpieces of religious litera- 
ture. Herbert’s dedication shows us the spirit in which he 
wrote: 

Lord, my first fruits present themselves to thee ; 
Yet not mine neither: for from thee they came, 


And must return. Accept of them and me, 
And make us strive, who shall sing best thy Name. 


The influence of Herbert was strongly felt by many laymen 
of the time. Henry Vaughan, who called himself “ the least ”’ 
of Herbert’s converts, was a lawyer and a writer of love- 
songs. His best work, however, is Silex Scintillans, a volume 
of religious verse done in the manner of his master. Vaughan 
lacked theological learning and sometimes neglected to polish 
his verses, but his native inspiration was genuine. The 


1 One reason for this may be found in the fact that Cambridge Univer- 
sity witnessed at this time the growth of a school of ‘Christian Plato- 
nists.”” These men, many of whom wrote extensively, tried to combine 
the teaching of Plato, the ancient Greek idealist, with the doctrine of 
Christianity. They believed that religion should be dictated by a real 
love rather than by a sense of duty. 
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hymn of which the following stanza is a part, remains a uni- 
versal favorite : 


My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd sentry 
All skilful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And one born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 


Richard Crashaw. — The foremost of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury writers of religious verse was Richard Crashaw (1613- 
1649), a master of intense lyric power. As the son of a rather 
famous clergyman, Crashaw entered Cambridge, took orders 
and joined the circle of Royalist poets and divines then gath- 
ered at the University. When Cromwell cleared all English 
scholarly institutions of his enemies, Crashaw, never a 
wealthy man, found himself penniless in Paris. There he 
became a Catholic, went on to Italy, gained the friendship of 
a Cardinal, and died as a canon of the shrine of Loretto. 

What we know of the man is very meagre considering the 
importance of his three books: Epigrammata Sacra, a volume 
of “sacred epigrams ”’ written in Latin while at Cambridge ; 
Steps to the Temple, a later volume combining religious and 
secular verse; and Carmen Deo Nostro, a fervently religious 
poem published after his death. Crashaw’s ability as an 
aphoristic poet is proved by his famous line on the marriage 
feast of Cana: “ The modest water saw its God and blushed.” 
He was also an inspired singer of love in such poems as Wishes, 
written to, 


Who’er she be, 
That not impossible she, 
That shall command my heart and me. 
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But it was as a religious poet that Crashaw revealed the full 
magnificence and incisiveness of his imagination. He had 
the rare power to mingle the tender with the dazzling, the 
lowly things of earth with the most exalted visionary moods, 
which is found only in the very greatest masters of lyric verse. 
Note, in the following passage from The Shepherd’s Hymn, 
how colorful images are made to express burning piety : 


I saw the obsequious seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wings, 
Since Heaven itself lies here below. 
Well done, said I; but are you sure 
Your down, so warm, will pass for pure? 


No, no, your King’s not yet to seek 
Where to repose His royal head ; 

See, see how soon His new-bloom’d cheek 
’Twixt mother’s breasts is gone to bed! 

Sweet choice, said we; no way but so, 

Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow! 


Such is the poetry of Crashaw at its best. No poet of his 
temper appeared again in English letters until Shelley re- 
vealed the splendor of his imagination. But unfortunately 
Crashaw frequently blundered about in a heap of words for 
the right ones to match his thought, and only half succeeded. 
The fault of making “‘ conceits ”’ — phrases that twist an idea 
out of shape to give it an aspect of quaintness — seems to 
have been his even as much as it was Donne’s. Some of 
Crashaw’s obscurity of thought and expression was due, no 
doubt, to his interest in mystical writers. 

Robert Herrick. — A different note was introduced into 
seventeenth-century poetry by Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 
and a group of gifted younger men. “ Caroline verse,” so 
called in memory of the King, was sprightly, worldly, and 
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frivolous. Those who wrote it included, besides Herrick, 
such exquisite poets as Thomas Carew, Sir John Suckling, 
and Richard Lovelace. They gave the impression of hand- 
some carelessness, of skipping off to battle or adventure while 
a kiss to their ladies tingled on their finger-tips. 

Herrick, the most widely read of these poets, was a clergy- 
man who seems to have turned over all cares and worries to 
the Puritan reformers. Although a bachelor blest with a 
country vicarage where he kept, among other pets, a pig 
which drank beer with him from the same tankard, he was 
well-known in London taverns. Herrick was really as good 
a man as could be, but he took great joy in life, celebrating a 
half-imaginary “ Julia” and sending her compliments in all 
manners of dainty verse. His poems have some of the gayety 
of light-hearted piano-music; but he could add a serious 
thought, as in these lines To Dianeme: 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies; 
Nor be you proud that you can see 

All hearts your captives, yours yet free; 
Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beauty’s gone. 


Abraham Cowley (1618-1667). — The most accomplished 
versifier of the period was Abraham Cowley, a Loyalist of 
great reputation in his own day as the author of The Mistress 
(1647). We find the book dull now, but Cowley is remem- 
bered for his experiments in new stanza forms, at least two of 
which became favorites with later poets. The first was the 
couplet: two riming five-foot iambic lines, used by Chaucer, 
Marlowe, and other poecs of lesser fame, but polished and 
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adjusted by Cowley until they hardened into a compact and 
sententious stanza. This couplet became the standard 
verse-form in the time of Pope, being admirably suited to 
express thought without much emotional flavor. The second 
was an ode-stanza which Cowley, in his Pindarique Odes, 
professed to be copying from the Greek poet, Pindar. In 
reality, however, this stanza had no Grecian quality except- 
ing its irregularity ; but in the hands of Dryden, Wordsworth, 
and Francis Thompson it became the form of masterpieces. 
Cowley, who also wrote prose, tried many things with just 
enough success to point the way to his more gifted followers. 

Cavalier Prose. — Almost every one of the Cavalier poets 
wrote also in prose; indeed, this humbler of the literary arts 
may safely be called one great accomplishment of their time. 
First came books dealing with philosophy or history : Thomas 
Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651); the Earl of Clarendon’s History 
of the Great Rebellion (1704); and Thomas Fuller’s History 
of the Holy War (1639). Powerful as these are, their solidity 
and science attach them only slightly to literature, although 
Clarendon, for instance, is still a model of historical style, 
and Fuller was greatly admired by writers of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667). — We shall turn rather to the 
religious writings of a man who could put the materials of an 
ordinary sermon into language so dramatic and melodious 
that a reader almost fancies himself in the midst of a great 
poem. Jeremy Taylor was a Cambridge student who took 
orders and became famous as a preacher. Later he got an 
appointment as chaplain to the king’s army, suffered impris- 
onment and banishment, and finally became Bishop of Ire- 
land. The two books for which he is widely remembered 
are Holy Living and Holy Dying (1650-1651). They have 
that appeal of strong traditional piety and religious reverence 
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which a practical reader desires in spiritual books; but in 
addition the style is a rich poetic prose, heavy with rhythm 
and color, occasionally even somewhat florid. Taylor is the 
Sir Thomas Malory of religious literature. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682). — Much like Taylor in 
his fondness for rich expression, but totally different in atti- 
tude of mind, was Sir Thomas Browne, a liberal and scholarly 
physician who wrote the 
reflections suggested by 
his career into Religio 
Medici (‘‘ The Religion 
of a Doctor’’). It was 
popular from the mo- 
ment of its appearance 
(1642). Browne is tol- 
erant and_ benignant, 
to an extreme degree. 
“T could never hear the 
Hail Mary bell without . 
an elevation,” he says; 
but of course the “ ele- 
vation”? of mind is 
never allowed to touch 
religious fervor. His 
style is ornamented with rare and heavyish words for which 
a patient reader can develop a fondness that will carry him 
also to Browne’s other book of importance, Urn Burial. 

Izaak Walton (1593-1683). — Perhaps no prose writer of 
the seventeenth century bears up so well under constant 
acquaintance as Izaak Walton. He was a London shop- 
keeper with a much deeper interest in good reading and trout 
fishing than in selling his wares. Having reached the age of 
fifty, he made for the country and his favorite pursuits. 


IzAAK WALTON. 
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Walton’s first literary work consisted of a number of short, 
charming biographies of men he admired: Donne, Hooker, 
Herbert, and others. In 1653 he published the Compleat 
Angler, a treatise on the practice and poetry of fishing. Writ- 
ten in the form of a dialogue whi¢h gives Piscator, or the fish- 
erman, plenty of opportunity to talk, it has the pleasant 
savor of wholesome open air. We are told how to roast a 
pike “ very leisurely, and often basted with claret wine,” or 
are supplied with such learned information as that there is 
“also in Northumberland a trout called a bull trout.”  Al- 
most every page is bright with Walton’s deep, tranquil 
enjoyment of nature — of honeysuckle hedges, green mead- 
ows, and the cool shade. The Compleat Angler is, in short, a 
kind of permanent literary sunshine. ¥: 


2. Puritan WRITING 


The Puritans of the early seventeenth century contributed 
very little to literature. For the most part they were rough, 
uncultivated men whose leaders busied themselves so seri- 
ously with theological and social reform that little time re- 
mained for the practice of the arts. A few minor writers, 
among whom the poet Andrew Marvell (1621-1678) was prob- 
ably the most important, achieved some fame. But when 
the third quarter of the century came to its close, two great 
Puritan names had identified themselves with the literary 
history of England. 


John Milton (1608-1674) 


Milton, like Shakespeare, is above time. Unattractive in 
several respects, monumental rather than appealing, his 
poetry has a towering grandeur that compels admiration. 
He is the spokesman of Puritan ideals, and urges them with 
unforgettable strength and vehemence. The majesty of his 
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character is singularly impressive; we cannot put our fingers 
on a moment when he turned aside from the lofty purpose to 
which he had dedicated his manhood. 

Life. — Milton’s career might be represented effectively in 
a series of panoramic pictures. First, there is the home 
where his boyhood was spent. Of evenings the father, who 
was a money-scrivener! by profession, read the Bible or the 
ancient poets to his son. 
And nearby sat the 
mother, well-born, deli- 
cate, and strictly pious, 
a living image of that 
virtue which was the 
Puritan ideal of woman. 

Next, we see Milton 
at Cambridge. Here he 
was reserved and sternly 
upright in personal con- 
duct, but so independent 
of bearing that he was 
dismissed for aterm. He 
had already determined 
to become a great poet: 
to make of himself a 
in which evil-doing should have no part, and 
to absorb the whole of that learning and culture which is so 
plainly reflected in the masters of great literature. While 
a student Milton grew famous as the author of a stately 
Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity which, though it 
showed markedly the influence of Spenser, was impressive 
and original in character. 


Joun Mitton. 


pI 


“ce v tc} ’ 
living poem 


1The profession of scrivener combined something of the law with 
banking. 
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The year of his graduation (1632) found Milton living 
quietly in his father’s country home at the little village of 
Horton. Round about him were piles of learned books. He 
studied music, literature, theology, science. He sought to 
nourish and strengthen his mind for the writing of poetry by 
absorbing all of the vast intellectual riches bequeathed by the 
Renaissance. JL’ Allegro and Il Penseroso were written mean- 
while (1634). Comus, a masque, was composed three years 
later in honor of the Earl of Bridgewater and was presented 
by the children of the Earl. It is Milton’s only dramatic 
poem, and reminds us of the fact that he continued for many 
years to think seriously of writing plays. Before the end of 
the same year that had witnessed the completion of Comus, 
Milton’s fellow-student, Edward King, was drowned at sea. 
To the memorial volume prepared in his honor, the lonely 
poet at Horton contributed the noble elegy, Lycidas. 

In 1638, Milton was touring the Continent and enjoying 
the company of Italian scholars, who were enthusiastic in 
their praise of his scholarship and art. But news came from 
England that a break between the King and Parliament was 
imminent, and that the Puritan cause must now either tri- 
umph or fall completely to the ground. Immediately Milton 
hurried home. “I thought it base,’’ he said later on, “ to 
be traveling at my ease for intellectual culture while my 
fellow-countrymen at home were fighting for liberty.” 

But Milton was still a poet, or rather a master of words who 
knew that the pen is mightier than the sword. He did no 
fighting, but during almost twenty years sent out from his 
little house in London pamphlet after pamphlet to keep alive 
the Puritan purpose. The events of his private life only 
emphasized his native loneliness. In 1643 he married a 
young woman ill-suited to his stern domestic discipline. 
Mary Powell, poor girl, left him after a month, and then, 
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terrified by his ruthless tracts On Divorce, came back to her 
place as wife.! Milton was busy meanwhile, arguing for a 
different system of education, for the freedom of the press, 
for this and that. Then, as his eyesight failed and the end 
of the Puritan government was close at hand, he crowded all 
his convictions into one final, resolute defense. This he called 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano. 

In 1660, the King returned with his ruffles and his sword ; 
and the aging Milton, having retired to the obscurity of a 
country village, heard the bells of London ring out in merry 
scorn of vanquished Puritanism. He was blind now and 
tragically alone.2- His books had been burned by the public 
hangman, and twenty years of hard pamphlet writing seemed 
to have been done in vain. But he declared in a sonnet : 


God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Though darkness had robbed him of the world’s beauty, 
he bent his massive grey head forward intently, searching the 
music of a long epic he would write for all time. Paradise 
Lost, the story of man and his Redemption, had appealed to 
him long ago when as a young man he had dreamed of writing 
noble verse. Now that his pamphleteering was done, he 
could go back to it. The task was extremely difficult. He 


1 After her death Milton married again; when his second wife died, 
he took a third. 

* He was not punished by the royal regime, being given a prison sen- 
tence he was not obliged to serve. It is interesting to note that it was 
Milton who saved Sir William Davenant, a Catholic writer who succeeded 
Ben Jonson as Poet Laureate, from prison and death at the hands of 
Cromwell. Davenant’s Gondibert was one of Milton’s favorite poems. 
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was very poor and had to depend upon his daughters to read 
books and take down his dictation. They rebelled and 
added to the loneliness of their father’s old age the bitter 
knowledge that he had never gained the affection of his own 
kin. But the work continued during seven years ; and finally 
a publisher was persuaded to buy the most majestic poem of 


Miuton’s Corrace at CHALFONT-ST.-GILES. 
Here the poet lived during the plague. 


the English race for the sum of ten pounds — the weekly 
wages of a modern clerk. 

Success followed in spite of hostile criticism. Milton was 
cheered by the recognition accorded his masterpiece and by 
the discovery that many able men desired his friendship. 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes were completed 
(1671). Then he died and was buried in London. 
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Of such shifting scenes and fortunes was the poet’s life 
made. From beginning to end it had been shaped to follow 
a noble ideal; and no matter where we look at it, we always 
find some of the majesty and rigidity of sculptured marble. 
Heroism is its constant virtue. Its fault is a lack of the “‘ milk 
of human kindness.” We may say that the soul is never 
master of its kingdom until charity has become Prime Min- 
ister: and in the case of Milton it seems never to have got 
beyond being a footman. 

The Work of Milton. — Native genius made Milton a true 
poet early in life. On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, writ- 
ten when he was hardly twenty-one, still keeps its place 
among the most widely read English odes. L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, the first of which describes the mood of one 
whose guide is ‘‘ heart-easing Mirth ” while the second is the 
song of a man who loves Melancholy, “‘ Goddess sage and 
holy,” show the improvement that came from Milton’s con- 
stant study and reading. Both are artificial and heavily 
burdened with learning; the riming eight-syllable couplets 
become somewhat monotonous; but the phrasing is very 
graceful and imaginative. Milton describes the moon, 
“ stooping through a fleecy cloud ’’; and silence “‘ smoothing 
the rugged brow of Night.”” Unrivaled dictional charm en- 
livens these poems which are so prodigal of references to 
mythology, classical literature, and even the English poets. 

Lycidas. — Indeed the reader of Milton must always be 
willing to accept the background of Renaissance learning 
which supports his poems. This is particularly true of Lyci- 
das, the elegy written in memory of Edward King, and 
probably the most nearly perfect of Milton’s poetic composi- 
tions. The irregular stanza-form, the use of poetic shepherds 
such as had appealed to Spenser and Sidney, the sonorous 
mythological names — all these are like so many obstacles 
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which the poet’s genius overcomes with masculine ease. 
No plea for human nobleness was ever more genuinely 
passionate : 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinks the day star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive ! nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 


To change the position of a single phrase in these lines would 
be to break their spell. They keep the melody of a master 
who could command the full and powerful harmonies of his 
speech; and anyone who would know what English poetry 
really is, need only discover the secret of Lycidas. 

Other Minor Poems. — Milton’s Comus delivers its moral 
gracefully through the medium of rich blank verse and varied 
lyric measures. It suffers a little from the stiffness which 
always attended the poet’s efforts to be gay. The Sonnets, 
written as they were for the most part during the time when 
Milton was pamphleteering, are of great personal interest. 
They touch on friendships, public events of consequence to 
the Puritans, and experiences to which their author attached 
significance. On the Late Massacre in Piedmont is a repre- 
sentative example. Its theme is purely moral, even parti- 
san; it lacks the emotional melody which is sounded so 
clearly in almost every one of Shakespeare’s sonnets ; but its 


1 Inexpressible, 
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stern honesty is invigorating. The Italian form of Milton’s 
Sonnets has been widely followed since his time. 

These poems show us once more that the general quality 
of Milton’s minor verse is scholarly earnestness. He was 
born a poet: that is, he had an ear for the music of language 
and an imagination which hit quickly upon appropriate 
images for his thoughts. But he seems to have carried more 
baggage than a minstre! needs. The pressure of his Puritan 
purpose and the weight of his Renaissance culture burdened 
his songs, so that Francis Thompson’s criticism is apt: 
“ Milton lacked, perhaps . . . a little poetic poverty of soul, 
a little detachment from his artistic riches.”’ 

Milton’s Prose. — His prose suffers even more from the 
same kind of overloading. It is violent and loose in style, 
lacking the fine restraint of manner which is the result of 
being able to see both sides of a question. Milton wrote 
hastily, during the tumult of a controversy, making his point 
so dictatorially that those who agree on the whole with what 
he says would like to change the manner of expression, while 
those who do not agree are conscious only of his unfairness. — 
And yet his prose is the honest utterante of a powerful mind. 
“Many a man lives a burden to the earth,” he said, for 
instance; “‘ but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” 

Many of the pamphlets are of interest simply because they 
reveal Milton’s mind and character. His Tract on Education 
presents a course of training which would be admirable if all 
men were as heroic as its author. Nothing is eliminated: 
grammar, arithmetic, and singing lead to such studies as 
architecture and navigation. The Areopagitica, so called 
from the Athenian Areopagus or place of public appeal, is a 
blunt and plain-spoken plea for the liberty of the press. 
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Milton here denounces literary censorship with intense con- 
viction. It need hardly be said that these writings must be 
read with an open and critical mind. 

Paradise Lost.—'The earlier work of Milton seems, 
however, merely a preparation for Paradise Lost, the master- 
piece of his blind old age. Its melodious blank verse is the 
standard which later poets have striven to reach, and which 
no earlier writer had attained. Our affection for the lyrics 
of Milton’s contemporaries need not hinder us from saying 
that the difference between them and Paradise Lost is like 
the difference between bird song and asymphony. Many of 
us may care more for the Cavalier birds; but to have sur- 
rendered oneself completely to the Miltonic melody is to have 
experienced the rapture of the noblest melody in English 
verse. The poet’s command of rhythm is astonishing: he 
is slow or rapid, regular or irregular, sweetly harmonious or 
harshly discordant, just as he pleases. 

The Story. It is better to approach Paradise Lost with a 
feeling that it is majestic poetry than to expect too much of 
it as a story. Milton promises to tell 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 


and to continue the narrative as far as the Redemption. 
Early in life he had thought of writing a drama on the sub- 
ject; and it was probably the form of the older poems on the 
same theme — an Old English Paraphrase of Genesis ! and 
the Lucifer of the Dutch poet Vondel — which he used to 
some extent as models, that caused him finally to choose the 
epic style. We may well be satisfied that Paradise Lost is 
not a play, for its great fault is wooden characterization. 


1 See page 18. 
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Adam, who represents the human race, is anything but hu- 
man, being so completely a sheepish dullard that he arouses 
no sympathy whatever. Satan, the villain, is a much more 
interesting figure, but he assumes, strangely enough, an 
attitude of sublime courage worthy of Charlemagne. As for 
the other personages in the story, they have no reality at all 
and merely provide the poet with opportunities to introduce 
long declamations into the story. 

This occupies twelve books. Man has just been created 
and placed in Paradise; and the rebel angels, banished from 
Heaven, hear of this shortly after having finished building 
Pandemonium, the palace of Satan. A meeting is held, and 
Satan promises to seduce Adam. The scene which follows 
is described in these lines : 


He spake; and, to confirm his words, outflew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 

Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined Hell; highly they raged 

Against the Highest, and fierce with graspéd arms 

Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 
There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 

Belched fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 

Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither, winged with speed, 

A numerous brigad hastened: as when bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe armed, 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on: 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. 
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Satan proceeds to fulfill his pledge, learns the road to earth, 
and even tempts Eve ina dream. Meanwhile God’s concern 
has been aroused, and the Angel Raphael is sent to warn our 
first parents of the danger. He finds them living very calmly 
and happily in a somewhat uneventful Paradise, and tells 
them the history of the fallen angels and of the world’s crea- 
tion. In spite of his counsel, however, they succumb to 
temptation. Satan exults in his triumph, although he and 
his followers are swiftly transformed into serpents. Adam 
and Eve are driven from Paradise; but as they go they are 
comforted by Angel Michael’s prophetic vision of a Redeemer 
to come. 

It is a lofty theme, to which Milton brought very little 
narrative ability but a truly unequaled gift for description. 
The tremendous scenes which great poets had often pictured 
— Hell, the gathering of the Satanic hosts, the world throw- 
ing off its cloak of chaos, and Archangels winging towards 
earth in a flood of light — were, one might say, retouched 
and reframed by him until further improvement seems im- 
possible. The whole of Milton’s vast cultural learning gave 
substance to Paradise Lost. He drew images from places 
where no one else would have looked for them, but used them 
all so discreetly that the reader’s vision is never blurred. No 
less wonderful was his gift of phrasing, which lent even his 
language-picture power. Such a line as “ Brushed with the 
hiss of rustling wings”? conveys movement, just as such 
another as “Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire”’ 
brings a vision of some unearthly land. 

Milton and Dante. — Vision and music are the treasurable 
virtues of Paradise Lost. Of necessity the reader must be 
willing to forego criticism of Milton’s theology, and to accept 
his somewhat monotonously Puritan moral tone. On the 
whole, perhaps no other masterpiece has so completely lacked 
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humanity. If we compare Paradise Lost with Dante’s In- 
ferno, our conclusion must be that Milton is inferior neither 
in melody nor in pictorial power: where Dante is more in- 
tense, the English poet is more majestic, and where Dante 
is unapproachably vivid, Milton is more sustained. But 
the great Italian master’s work is crammed with human life. 
He carries whole crowds of real people into the country of 
eternity, and probes their souls keenly, pitilessly, and yet 
sympathetically. His philosophy may often seem unmod- 
ern, but it is never trivial. As for Milton, once we begin to 
search his work for something beyond moral feeling and poetic 
art, it begins to crack and crumble. 
This difference will become more evident if the comparison 

is extended to Dante’s Paradiso and the four books of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Regained (1671). Naturally this sequel to 
Paradise Lost, recounting as it does Christ’s resistance to. the 
temptations which beset him in the wilderness, is not without 
beauty. But in general its weakness is so marked that we 
cannot help considering it the least satisfactory of Milton’s- 
works. Much of the poet’s true power reappeared, however, 
in Samson Agonistes, a drama written according to the rules 
of Greek tragedy and telling of Samson’s death while a pris- 
oner in the hands of the Philistines. Doubtless Milton saw 
many resemblances between himself and the Old Testament 
hero; and certainly these lines from the speech of Samson’s 
father might well be the great Puritan poet’s epitaph : 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Summary: Milton’s Grandeur. — If we try to view Mil- 

ton’s work as a whole, we see clearly that it is from first to 
last the reflection of a kingly soul. He dedicated his will 
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unflinchingly to the Puritan cause, and gave his mind to the 
richness of Renaissance culture. It was his love for both 
which led him to harmonize them in his poetry, so that he 
resembles a stern old prophet of righteousness no less than 
some beauty-loving Italian sculptor or painter. There was 
nothing very new in his thought or his story. But that 
mastery of vigorous English words, which empowered him to 
give our verse freedom as well as order, placed Milton securely 
on a level with the mighty Elizabethans whom he followed. 
The melody and virile color of his stanzas are still unrivaled. 
The majestic sweep of his imagination, the sublimity of his 
aims, and the artistry of his expression combine to make 
him the “ mighty mouth’d inventor of harmonies,” and the 
“ organ-voice of England.”’ 


John Bunyan (1628-1688) 


John Bunyan, the only Puritan prose-writer of consequence, 
arrived at manhood during a time when the political influence 
of his creed was no longer of much importance. But though 
he was twenty years younger than Milton, he represented the 
ideals of the great poet so successfully that we like to think 
of them as standing together for their cause. 

Life. — Bunyan’s father was a tinker — an occupation 
which most people of the time scoffed at. Such scant school- 
ing as the future author received did not even teach him good 
penmanship or satisfactory spelling. Later on he confessed, 
with considerable exaggeration no doubt, to having been a 
reckless youth. Very likely his evil practices were for the 
most part limited to playing pranks, dancing, and some rough 
talk. Later on he became a soldier, but it cannot be stated 
for certain that he saw service with the army of Cromwell. 
Then he married a woman as poor as himself, though she 
was adorned with the memory of a godly father and close 
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acquaintance with two books, The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven and The Practice of Piety. To these volumes Bun- 
yan was destined to add others, of similar character but 
much greater distinction. 


The first of his books 
was an intimate and 
very vivid narrative of 
his conversion from 
“ungodly practices,” 
entitled Grace Abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sin- 
ners (1666). It reveals 
an exceedingly scrupu- 
lous conscience. Bun- 
yan was terrified by the 
number of his sins; he 
felt that voices were 
speaking to him, and 
that visions sent directly . 
from on High were ex- 
horting him to do pen- 
ance. There can be no 
doubt that he suffered 
horribly. The moral 
nightmare which _har- 
assed Puritanism as a 
creed seems to have 

Hoan Bien been concentrated upon 
his head. 

Once converted, he went roaming about the country, 
preaching and practicing the trade which had been his 
father’s. But the laws against the Nonconformist clergy 
were strict in the days following the Restoration, and Bun- 
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yan, having been arrested, spent twelve years in jail at Bed- 
ford. All the while he supported his wife and little blind 
daughter by making shoe-laces. Sometimes also he 
preached; but during meditative hours he pored over the 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of the Martyrs, until his own great 
work, The Pilgrim’s Progress, was clear in his mind. It was 
probably written while the Bedford jail still hedged in its 
author; but it was not published until 1678. 

Bunyan wrote other books later on: The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman (1680), and the Holy War (1682), an allegory. 
He was also a famous and exceedingly successful revivalist 
in London and elsewhere, until death claimed him in conse- 
quence of a cold caught while going to “‘ remonstrate ”’ with 
a stubborn man and his stubborn son. But his true fame 
rests almost entirely upon The Pilgrim’s Progress. Perhaps 
no volume written in English has been more widely read by 
the humble and earnest, even if its narrow range of interest 
and zealous concern for uplift have been targets for much 
sarcasm. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. — The book is a simple and easily 
followed allegory narrating the journey of Christian from the 
City of Destruction to the City of All Delight. On the way 
he meets with every sort of person common in society: Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, Mr. Blindman, Mr. Nogood, and Mr. 
Faithful. Various places appear, including the Slough of 
Despond, Doubting Castle, and the Delectable Mountains of 
Youth. All the while Christian goes on his journey, stead- 
fast and full of good advice to others. Here is a passage : 

Christian went on thus, even until he came at a bottom, where he 
saw, 2 little out of the way, three men fast asleep, with fetters upon 
their heels. The name of the one was Simple, another Sloth, and the 


third Presumption. 
Christian then seeing them lie in this case, went to them, if per- 
adventure he might awake them, and cried, You are like them that 
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sleep on the top of a mast, for the Dead Sea is under you — a gulf 
that hath no bottom. Awake, therefore, and come away; be will- 
ing also, and I will help you off with your irons. He also told them, 
If he that ‘ goeth about like a roaring lion’ comes by, you will cer- 
tainly become a prey to his teeth. With that they looked upon him, 
and began to reply in this sort: Simple said, ‘I see not danger ;’ 
Sloth said, ‘ Yet a little more sleep;’ and Presumption said, ‘ Every 
fat must stand upon its own bottom.’ And so they lay down to sleep 
again, and Christian went on his way. 


Bunyan’s Style. — Bunyan’s constant reading of the Eng- 
lish Bible and his naturally keen attentiveness to the life 
around him helped to ripen his native literary talent. He 
wrote with remarkable clearness and verve, though he cared 
little for literary composition as an art. The work of this 
poorly educated tinker is therefore a model of practical Eng- 
lish well worth studying, even though we may think it dull 
or rather niggardly in its outlook upon life. It was the strong 
appeal of Pilgrim’s Progress to a vast multitude of readers, 
during the two centuries following Bunyan’s death, which 
kept the Puritan spirit alive in modern England. 


3. LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION 


Introductory. — The less that is said about certain liter- 
ary tendencies which followed the coming of Charles II to the 
throne in 1660, the better it will be for all concerned. The 
King himself was utterly weak-willed rather than vicious. 
In private life he tottered between Catholic belief and creed- 
less practice; in public, he permitted the power-hungry 
courtiers — the grafting office-seekers of that time — to 
satisfy their desire for unbridled carousal. On the one hand, 
Charles himself was accustomed to the loose living of the 
French nobility ; on the other, the Englishmen among whom 
he established his rule were dizzy with the freedom which 
followed the pious reign of the Puritan. 
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This state of affairs continued until England, frightened 
at the Catholic tendencies of James II, accepted the rule of 
William of Orange, in 1688, and settled down to be soberly 
herself once again. Meanwhile there had been a great deal 
of debating about private and public morals, religion, and the 
laws. Titus Oates got a hearing for his notorious story of 
Guy Fawkes; and the Rev. Jeremy Collier wrote, in 1698, 
his Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage — the first plea for dramatic censorship. 

New Literary Forces: French Influence. —It became 
apparent soon after the Restoration that the literary domin- 
ion of the Elizabethan Age, of which both Crashaw and Mil- 
ton had been final and glorious heritors, was at an end. 
French influence, made popular by the years which Charles I 
had spent in exile, did not halt the living stream of English 
literature but considerably modified its course. France was 
bowing just then to the genius of her great classical writers : 
— Racine, Corneille, and Moliére had created a national 
drama, and Boileau was supreme in poetry. These authors 
stood, above all, for restraint and pointed finish of style as 
achieved by Greek and Roman literary masters. But the 
first effect of their influence upon England was the Restora- 
tion Comedy, a body of playwrighting which would have 
shocked Racine profoundly. The most prominent charac- 
teristic of this comedy was an artificial but clever and witty 
treatment of life in society, with the emphasis on love-affairs. 
William Congreve’s The Way of the World (1700), William 
Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing Master (1673), and 
George Etheredge’s The Man of Mode (1676), may be takeu 
to represent this comedy at its best. 

1 The period of the Restoration also had its tragedy-writers. The most 


important of these was Thomas Otway (1651-1685), author of Venice 
Preserved, a rather bloody tragedy which people used to compare with 
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Realism and the Classics. — Two rather wholesome influ- 
ences were, however, linked with this drama. ‘The first was 
a movement towards realism, or a plain, unvarnished treat- 
ment of men and women just as they are, regardless of the- 
ories about how they should be. This realism, the great 
virtue of Moliére, led English writers to excesses at first but 
gradually produced a healthy interest in human nature. 
While some of the native heat of imaginative poetry cooled, 
there appeared instead a reflectiveness and sanity worthy of 
respect. The second influence was a movement towards 
imitation of the classics. Racine and Corneille seemed to 
have shown Englishmen the way to ancient Rome; and trans- 
lations as well as adaptations appeared in number. The 
very spirit of the antique style appeared to have been 
breathed into the writing of English. Precision and polish 
of expression became the criterion for great poetry, and many 
critics hastened to repudiate Shakespeare. 

The Heroic Couplet.— This eager movement towards 
literary “ correctness” brought with it a grave regard for 
rules, especially in poetry. Enthusiasm was considered out * 
of place, and writers accepted for their ideal a careful tech- 
nique in the expression of plain, sensible thinking. It is 
much better to be intelligent than imaginative, they decided. 
“Mathematical plainness ”’ was advocated as the best rule 
of style; and it was this which led, with surprising rapidity, 


Shakespeare. Though many of its lines are forceful, the play as a whole 
is uneven and crude. Otway lived an unhappy life and died a miserable 
death — a fate which was also that of Nathaniel Lee (1653-1692), author 
of Sophonisba (1676). Lee’s style mingled some poetry with a great 
quantity of half-mad rhetoric. Another writer of Restoration tragedy, 
Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718), gained sufficient renown to be named Poet 
Laureate in 1714. His Jane Shore was popular. For us these men and 
their works are little more than details of a rather obscure historical 
period. 
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to the acceptance of the heroic couplet as the standard form 
of poetry. This couplet was, as we have seen, used by Cowley 
and many poets before him. The Restoration writers, how- 
ever, adapted it to meet their peculiar demands for clarity 
and directness of expression. 

So slight a thing as a riming two-line stanza may seem 
unimportant, but we shall hardly be in a position to under- 
stand the poetry of John Dryden and his followers unless we 
form a clear idea of this stanza. The couplet demanded, in 
the first place, that the meaning of a line stop with the line 
itself — a method directly opposed to the principle of Shake- 
speare’s smoothly flowing blank verse. Next, the couplet 
writer placed short, emphatic words at the ends of his lines, 
crowding those of more syllables and abstract meaning in 
between. Finally, he was careful to construct his sentences 
to suit his poetic measure, employing for this purpose a sys- 
tem of nicely balanced phrases and clauses. The verse which 
resulted was exactly like a mosaic made of accurately cut 
and polished pieces of marble. Each word had to fit; there 
were no rough edges; and the total effect was mathematical, 
to be sure. Still, though the couplet did hamper the expres- 
sion of emotion, it had one noteworthy good quality: no 
poet could use it to talk nonsense and hope to escape unde- 
tected. Observe how complete, finished, and easy to remem- 
ber these well-known couplets by Alexander Pope are: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Such is the outward form which the newly acquired interest 
in French classicism and good taste insisted was proper to 
English poetry. Behind it there were, of course, a certain 
tiredness of mind and a distaste for romantic fancy. Poet 
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and philosopher alike had become both less concerned with 
flesh and blood and less idealistic. The philosopher would 
show, particularly in the Essays Concerning Human Under- 
standing which John Locke published in 1690, a fondness for 
an abstractly logical and rather mechanical interpretation 
of human nature. Similarly, the tendency away from the 
Elizabethans and towards more formal poetic models was 
noticeably strong in the poems of Edmund Waller (1606- 
1687). But the personality which settled the course of liter- 
ary events was that of the next great poet to follow Milton, 
John Dryden. 


John Dryden (1631-1700) 


Within five years after the Restoration, observant diarists 
of the time were speaking of “‘ Mr. Dryden, the poet.”” From 
our point of view he seems the literary king of his day; and 
though the popularity of his verse has been considerably 
lessened by changes of fashion, there are many who look 
upon it with an affection they can scarcely feel for any other 
modern poetry. Dryden was certainly a remarkably even 
and varied writer: his prose and verse touch a great many 
subjects without ever losing the impress of his frank and vig- 
orous personality. 

His career was so brilliant and unsteady that it resem- 
bles a chart of Restoration changes of sentiment. We find 
it somewhat difficult to believe that a man of candor and 
self-respect could shift his allegiance to principles as often as 
we shall find that Dryden did. The facts of his life cannot 
be judged fairly, however, unless they are seen against the 
national background of his age: a fierce medley of parties 
getting into power and out again; of French lace and British 
homespun; of Catholic and Covenanter. He was always 
honestly human. 
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Life. — The Dryden family, strict and prosperous Puri- 
tans, lived in the village of Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire ; 
and it was there the poet was born, in 1631. His education 
was continued through Cambridge, where he acquired an 
excellent knowledge of the classics, but he showed scarcely 
any indication of literary ability until well past thirty. Cer- 
tain Heroic Stanzas written (1659) in honor of Cromwell, 
testify to youthful 
Puritan sympathies 
rather than to poetic 
power. 

The year 1660found 
Dryden in London, 
mingling with the 
writers of the time, 
and quite ready to 
welcome the Kingwith 
a panegyric entitled, 
Astrea Redux. This 
is not without flashes 
of that blended poise 
and liveliness which 
was to distinguish his 
later work. Six years Joun Drypen. 
later he completed 
Annus Mirabilis, a long and rather dull poem on the events 
of the ‘‘extraordinary year,” particularly the Fire of London 
and the war in Holland. The success of this work was suf- 
ficient to give Dryden an introduction to the theatre, where 
the best wits of the time were pandering to perverse tastes. 
By agreement he was to furnish three plays a year to the 
King’s theatre; and he tried to keep to the bargain during 
twenty seasons. Upright though Dryden was in his per- 
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sonal conduct, only a few of all these dramas cast no 
shadow on his good name. The best is All for Love (1678), 
a bold recast of Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. It is 
a really admirable play in good blank verse which lacks the 
fervent imagination of Shakespeare, but is distinguished for 
restraint and noble beauty. 

Having perfected his poetic style, Dryden found himself 
the best known literary man in London. He held the place 
of honor among the writers and wits who gathered in the 
taverns and coffee-houses; as Poet Laureate he set the fash- 
ion for verse-writers throughout England; and though he 
seems to have been of a modest and retiring disposition, he 
was doubtless a social lion. Meanwhile his work brought 
handsome financial returns, and he held office as Collector of 
the Port of London. This position, it will be remembered, 
had once been made illustrious by Chaucer. 

About the time when Dryden reached the age of fifty, 
political intrigue and strife gave him an opportunity to write 
satirical poetry at the expense of his enemies in politics and 
religion. Almost immediately (1681) he achieved a great 
success with Absalom and Achitophel, a witty allegory 
which upheld King Charles. This was followed by The 
Medal and MacFlecknoe, two similar but coarser satires. 
Then, in 1682, the poet turned to religious subjects and 
defended the Anglican church against all other creeds, par- 
ticularly the Catholics and the Presbyterians, in Religio 
Laict. Three years later, however, James II ascended the 
throne and made it evident that he favored Catholicism. 
Again Dryden followed the royal lead, joined the Church of 
Rome, and wrote his most remarkable religious poem, The 
Hind and the Panther. 

Naturally we are led to wonder if Dryden was really sincere. 
No doubt he had occasionally tacked about with fortune, but 
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his final decision to be of Chaucer’s faith remained firm- 
After the Revolution of 1688, he lost his position as Collector, 
his Laureateship, and all his pensions. “‘ If,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ we are to judge of Dryden’s sincerity in his new faith 
by the determined firmness with which he retained it, we 
must allow him to have been a martyr, or at least a confessor, 
in the Catholic cause.” 

With literature as his only means of support, the aging 
Dryden set resolutely to work composing whatever would 
bring in money. Perhaps he was most successful in making 
translations from the Greek and Latin poets, though many of 
his great Odes, notably the Song for St. Cecilia’s Day (1687), 
were written during this period. At last a host of plays, oc- 
casional poems, elegies, and prefaces were brought to a close 
by the publication of his Fables (1700). This book is made 
up largely of modernized versions of Boccaccio and Chaucer. 
Dryden, having succumbed to a poisonous inflammation, 
died just as the new century opened. He was laid to rest 
near Chaucer, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Work of Dryden. — John Dryden was a writer of 
great influence. He found a place in English poetry for the 
heroic couplet, and proved how well it could serve the pur- 
poses of satire and description. All the verse-writers of the 
eighteenth century became, more or less obediently, his dis- 
ciples and retained his conviction that sanity is the greatest 
of literary virtues. His prose, too, attracted wide attention 
for its justness of outlook and evenness of temper. 

The Prose. — Perhaps the reader of Dryden will do best to 
begin with his prose, for the simple reason that its style is 
quite modern. What could be more apt and interesting, for 
instance, than these reflections! of a great poet on Shake- 
speare ? 


1 From the Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 


“ 
. 
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He was the man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images of 
nature were still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously, 
but luckily: when he describes anything, you more than see it, you 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give 

him the greater commenda- 


ANNVUS MIRABILIS: tion: he was naturally 


The Year of learned ; he needed not the 

spectacles of books to read 

W O N D E R S 2 nature; he looked inwards 
1666. and found her there. 


pee ee seas This is a fair sample of 
Pp O E M s what Dryden’s essays 
consistently are: clear, 


ieee, aes ' calm, and a tonic for 
1¢ Progrets and various Succeffes of our Naval ° Ore I 
War with Holland, under the Condué of His those who wish to think 


Highnefs Prince Rupert, and His Grace the without bias and write 


Duke of A be i i 
of Aueemar * without affectation. He 
And defcribing 


THE FIRE set the standard for 


OF critical writing in Eng- 
L O N D O N. lish, as his discourses 
'* On Satire (1692) and On 
By Joun Davoen, Ef; Epic Poetry (1697) will 
WMultions iitereft res pufcat, anhomints latins imperare velint. 
Trajan, Anmperator ad Plin, show. 

trbs aotiqua rut, multos dominata per annos Virg The Odes. — Next in 
Pondon, Printed for Hénry Herringman, at the Ane order are the charming 

chor i 2 New E : ° 
vr in the Lower Walk ot the Wen Exchange, 1667. and masterly odes. Alez- 
FACSIMILE OF THE TirLp-pacn, Frrst gnder’s Feast is the most 

Epition. 5 

elaborate; indeed, few 
poems in English can compare with it for variety and 
ornateness of expression. But there are many others not 
so well known, especially the very fine Ode to the Pious 


Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, which ends with an appeal- 
ing vision: 
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When in mid-air the golden trump shall! sound, 
To raise the nations under ground ; 
When, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
The judging God shall close the book of Fate, 
And there the last assizes keep 
For those who wake and those who sleep; 
When rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the sky; 
When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead ; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound, 
And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 
For they are cover’d with the lightest ground ; 
And straight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. 
There thou, sweet Saint, before the quire shall go, 
As harbinger of Heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learn’d below. 


Narrative and Satire. — The longer narrative or satirical 
poems all need some clear understanding of historical cir- 
cumstance to make them enjoyable. Absalom and Achitophel 
is in many respects the most powerful satire in English, and 
deserves the attention of all who admire clean fighting in 
language. It is written in heroic couplets keener, stronger, 
and more energetic than Dryden ever again managed to 
compose. But the reader who wishes to read the poem 
appreciatively must know the Bible story from which Dryden 
conveys a likeness to each one of his numerous political en- 
emies, and must get a fairly thorough impression of the vital 
issues in the conflict between Charles II and the Duke of 
Monmouth. If these preliminaries are properly arranged, 
Absalom and Achitophel will be found to possess a very strong 
dramatic and historical interest. No other poem reflects 
equally well the force of Dryden’s masculine mind. 

The Hind and the Panther seems almost a transfer into 
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limpid English verse of some sermon by the great French 
theologian Bossuet. Dryden often declared that Bossuet 
had converted him; and this circumstance gives the poem a 
personal note which adds greatly to its interest. Though 
the argument presented for Catholicism is somewhat anti- 
quated, the method of presentation is flawless. The Hind 
is the Catholic Church, while the Panther, “ sure the noblest 
next the Hind,” is Anglicanism. Other creeds are symbol- 
ized by much less attractive beasts. The opening stanzas, 
which have been widely admired, will serve to reveal the 
character of the poem : 


A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds- 
And Scythian shafts, and many wingéd wounds 
Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 


Didactic poetry | has few masterpieces possessing the sus- 
tained nobility of The Hind and the Panther. Dryden was 
less successful in his other religious works: Religio Laici 
is not very lively and convincing, though it is admirably 
compact. 

Dryden’s Humanity. — Dryden, the poet, is strong by 
reason of his genuine humanness. He had culture but it 
never obscured in him the native impulse to own fresh and 
frank opinions, to observe what was going on in the world 
about him, and to apply to the business of daily living the 
scrutiny of an active intelligence. He was manly, big, and 
in touch with solid ground. He would have despised a little 


1 Didactic poetry is poetry that teaches or instructs. 
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ladylike “‘ artistic temperament ” quite as much as he would 
have been astonished to know that many people would come 
to look upon poetry as merely some kind of sweet tinkling 
from cloud-land. 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680). — The only poet to rival Dry- 
den’s popularity during the period of the Restoration was 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras (1633, with later portions 
following in 1644 and 1678). This long burlesque of the Pu- 
ritans was a favorite with the King and all his party; to-day 
it is a literary curiosity which only a few enjoy. 

Butler was a man of little culture, who had seen service 
both as a soldier and as an upper-class servant. Very likely 
he wrote the poem to air his feeling against Sir Samuel Luke, 
a sour and dried-up Cromwellian in whose employ he had 
been. The satire is very keen. Sir Hudibras and his squire 
Ralpho are modeled after the Spanish Don Quijote and 
Sancho Panza; they go upon absurd adventures; and they 
invite caustic ridicule, which Butler showers upon them in 
abundance. Lacking the human flavor and deep pathos of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, Hudibras appeals by reason of its 
rollicky and spicy form. The metre is an eight-syllable 
jingle, helped out by clever rimes and mock-serious expres- 
sions, which carries its story as jauntily as a circus-horse 
bears its rider: ! 


1 Butler died very poor. In fact his chief reward was a monument 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey forty years after his funeral 
expenses had been paid by someone else. This gave occasion to the 
following peppery epigram : 


Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give: 

See him when starved to death and turned to dust 
Presented with a monumental bust ; 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown: 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone. 
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A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood, 
That never bowed his stubborn knee 


To anything but chivalry, 


Nor put up blow but that which laid 
Right worshipful on shoulder blade. 


Prose: the Diarists. — The most interesting literary prose 
of the period was written by two men who certainly did not 


SAMUEL Pepys. 


dream of bookish fame. 
John Evelyn (1620-1706) 
and Samuel Pepys (1633- 
1703) kept diaries in 
which they set down 
off-hand accounts of 
what had happened dur- 
ing the day, with no 
thought that these would 
ever be of interest to 
others. 

Evelyn was, ina rather 
solemn fashion, some- 
what of a literary man 
and wrote a treatise or 
two on agricultural sub- 
jects. His diary is re- 
spectable and composed 
ina plain, matter-of-fact 
style which often proves 


dull enough. But he is a treasury of accurate information 
about the Restoration period, and his character is that of a 


man of honor. 


Samuel Pepys. — Samuel Pepys is by comparison a rogue 
but an infinitely more entertaining diarist. He was a clerk 
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in the Admiralty at the beginning of his career, but scrambled 
ahead until he became a member of Parliament and Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. The diary was written in a short- 
hand cipher which Pepys thought would effectively bar all 
curious eyes; and indeed it was not until more than one 
hundred and twenty years after his death that the manu- 
script was deciphered and published. Pepys is there, in his 
house slippers, as it were: — very human, vain, and ambi- 
tious, the creature of many bad habits. And the age in 
which he lived appears just as he saw it through curious and 
prying eyes, day in and day out, during ten years. Pepys 
is the immortal man-about-town. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 

The following material is suggested: (Cavalier Poets) Selections in 
Ward’s English Poets, Vol. II, Snyder and Martin’s Book of English 
Literature, Schelling’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics, The Oxford Book of 
Verse. The best edition of Donne is that edited by Grierson; of 
Crashaw, that edited by Grosart (difficult to obtain). (Cavalier 
Prose) Selections in Craik’s English Prose, Peacock’s English Prose, 
Snyder and Martin’s Book of English Literature. Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Holy Dying are obtainable in Bohn’s Library; Browne 
has been attractively reprinted in the Temple Classics. (Milton) 
There are many good editions of the important poems: Paradise Lost 
(especially Books I and III), Lycidas, Comus, Samson Agonistes. 
The best complete edition is that edited by Masson. Areopagitica 
may be found in the Arber Reprints. (Bunyan) Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in Riverside Literature Series, etc. (Dryden) Selections, edited by 
Nicholl Smith. The Cambridge one-volume edition does not contain 
the plays, one or the other of which may be found in Tatlock and 
Martin’s Representative English Plays and similar collections. 
(Pepys) The Diary in Boni and Liveright’s Modern Library, Every- 
man’s Library, etc. 

REFERENCE. 


History: S. R. Gardiner’s The First Two Stuarts and the Revolution ; 
Feiling’s History of the Tory Party (valuable for its treatment of the 
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Cavaliers); Sydney’s Social Life in England, 1660-1699; Disraeli’s 
Commentaries on the Reign of Charles I. 

Literature: Grierson’s Metaphysical Poets; Dowden’s Puritan 
and Anglican; Wendell’s Temper of the Seventeenth Century; 
Spingarn’s Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century; Garnett’s Age 
of Dryden. - 

Biographies: of Donne, by Gosse; of Cowley, by Johnson; of 
Taylor, by Heber; of Walton, by Marston; of Milton, by Masson, 
by Pattison, by Bailey; of Bunyan, by Froude; of Dryden, by 
Saintsbury, by Van Doren. 

Essays: Schelling’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics (a good general 
treatment); Arnold’s Manual of English Literature (for a discussion 
of ‘conceits”’ and similar matters); Quiller-Couch’s Studies in 
Literature (for Donne); Francis Thompson’s Essays (for Crashaw) ; 
Gosse’s Seventeenth-Century Studies (for Herrick and others); Haz- 
litt’s English Comic Poets (for Butler and others). Milton is dis- 
cussed in Macaulay’s Essays, Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, Chesterton’s Fads and Fancies. Dryden is discussed in 
Lowell’s Among My Books, Collins’ Essays and Studies, Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. 


Guiding Questions. 1. What was the relative position of Puri- 
tan and Cavalier at the time of the execution of Charles I? At the. 
time of the accession of Charles II? What was the effect upon Amer- 
ican history? Are there Puritans to-day? What mention of them 
has been made in recent literature with which you are familiar? 

2. Read three poems by Donne (Ozford Book of English Verse) 
and point out instances of fantastic style and daring metaphor. Can 
you put the idea of one of these poems into prose? Is there anything 
to show that Donne wasa humorist? Did he retain the Elizabethan 
attitude towards love? Why did Herbert entitle his poem The 
Pulley? Read Crashaw’s Wishes and note: the melody of the 
stanza-form ; the mood of reverence; the use of color. Can one tell 
from this poem that Crashaw was a religious poet? Of what saint 
was he a great admirer? Why did the Cavalier poets mingle love 
and religion? Were they disciples of the Elizabethan poets? 

3. Did the Cavalier prose writers try to reach a vast audience? 
For whom was Taylor’s Holy Living intended? What similar books 
are admired for their literary qualities? Is religious writing still 
popular? Can you find points of resemblance between the prose 
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of Taylor and the prose of Walton? Is it likely that both were fond 
of poetry? 

4. Visualize Milton at various periods during his career. Was he 
a Puritan intellectually? Find out further details about his private 
life. Why did Milton make use of the pastoral form in Lycidas? 
(Consult B. Wendell’s Temper of the Seventeenth Century.) Does 
the poem embody its author’s Puritanism? Compare Comus with 
Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd. Which seems to you better suited to the 
stage? To what does the title Areopagitica allude? The following 
questions presuppose some knowledge of Paradise Lost: What did 
Milton owe to Vondel? Who was Dante’s Beatrice? Is there a 
similar figure in Milton’s poem? Does the element of love, either 
Divine or human, receive much attention from him? Is there any- 
thing to show that justice was Milton’s chief moral concern? Do 
any lines lingerin yourmemory? Read the following passages aloud: ~ 
the Council of the fallen angels, Book I; the hymn to Light, Book IT; 
the celebration of Creation, Book VII. Does your reading bear out 
what was said about Milton’s power, in the text? 

5. How does The Pilgrim’s Progress reflect Bunyan’s knowledge 
of soldiering, wandering, and imprisonment? Explain the allegorical 
meaning of one or two episodes. Compare the style of Bunyan with 
the style of Taylor. Which seems better adapted to a large audi- 
ence? Does Bunyan give evidence of wide reading? 

6. With the aid of suggestions given in the text, analyze the heroic 
couplet in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. Are any lines in this 
poem suited to quotation? Does the poet describe natural scenes 
accurately or only conventionally? Study his method of argument 
in The Hind and the Panther. Are the comparisons in this poem 
aptly chosen to convey Dryden’s meaning? Is his thought more 
prominent than his imagination? What is the stanza-form of 
Alexander’s Feast? Is this poem as musical as its subject? Point 
out ways in which the prose of Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
is more modern than earlier seventeenth century prose. What is 
an epigram? Did Dryden write epigrammatically? What do you 
think of his changes of political and religious faith? 

7. Compare selections from Evelyn and Pepys. What shows us 
Pepys’ curiosity; his vanity; his ambition; his good nature; his 
love of pleasure? Compare the Diary of Gideon Wells and Emerson’s 
Note-Books. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: AGE OF POPE AND 
AUGUSTAN PROSE (FROM THE DEATH OF DRYDEN 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY FIELDING, 1754) 


History of the Time. — The eighteenth century was a 
period of complex changes in English life and writing. Our 
examination will therefore profit from a division of the cen- 
tury into two parts, the first of which includes sixty odd 
years rich indeed with new occurrences but preserving quite 
distinctly the atmosphere of the Restoration. A political 
struggle divided England between two great parties: the 
Whigs, who supported the Hanoverian rulers with Wiliam of 
Orange at their head, and the Tories, who clung to hopes of 
restoring James and the Stuarts. Broadly speaking the real - 
conflict lay between the interests of the growing commercial 
class (the Whigs) and the established privileges of the land- 
owning aristocracy (the Tories). In religion the former 
party favored low-church views; the second was eminently 
high-chureh and anti-Puritan. No great charitable organ- 
ization checked the cruelty of a rapidly developing industrial 
civilization. 

External events were often attended with important con- 
sequences. In 1701 the Act of Settlement was passed, con- 
ferring the crown upon the House of Hanover and barring 
Catholics from the throne. This was a severe blow to the 
Tories, who attempted in several uprisings to destroy Whig 
rule by force and even to restore King James. They also 


opposed the War of the Spanish Succession, which was being 
176 
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conducted brilliantly on the Continent by Marlborough, 
perhaps the greatest of English generals. Indeed they finally 
brought the war to a halt by the rather unfortunate Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), and came into power with the coronation 
of George III, in 1760. Eighteenth-century literature has 
much to say of these political happenings and struggles. 
General Literary 
Aspects. — When Dry- 
den was dead, the 
splendid imaginative 
world of the Eliza- 
bethans seemed to have 
disappeared from view 
completely. A certain 
hardness of mind be- 
came noticeable in 
literature —a cold, logi- 
cal, unimpassioned con- 
cern with real life. 
Sympathy gave way 
to shrewd moralizing 
and the worship of re- 


spectability. Religion Memortau Arcu, Erecrep ror THE Cor- 
ONATION OF GEorRGE II, 1n 1727. 


(From an old print.) 


lost most of its sacra- 
mental meaning and 
came to figure prominently in the discussions of rationalists 
who maintained that one should believe only those things 
which can be proved by reason. The commonplace world 
completely obscured the world of dreams. Perhaps the 
interest of the time in abstract ideas of an unemotional sort 
can best be shown by the philosophy of the Anglican bishop, 
George Berkeley (1685-1753), whose Dialogues were written 
in excellent English to prove that only those things are real 
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which are in our minds, and that we can never truly know 
that there is a wall, a flower-bed, or a world. 

This general worship of cold reason dried up the sources 
of wonder and warm feeling from which all pure poetry 
springs. Ecstasy was never so rare as in the eighteenth 
century. The emphasis was entirely upon conventional 
form, or what is called “classicism” of style. To give 
perfect expression to commonplace ideas, to use excellent 
manners in writing, and not to be deeply concerned about 
stormy passions or the strong, hungry heart-beat of human- 
ity: these were the literary objects of the time, and these it 
achieved with a success which is likely to keep its books for- 
ever readable. 


1. Porrry. AND ALEXANDER Popr (1688-1744) 


Minor Poets. — Naturally it was verse-writing which 
showed most clearly the influence of the preceding age, 

though at first there were only a few minor poets to inherit 
the fame of Dryden. Matthew Prior (1664-1721), a Cam-- 
bridge man of Tory opinions, is remembered chiefly for his 
sprightly little Song to Chloe. He wrote several fairly tart 
satires and much miscellaneous verse of a daintily ‘“ social ”’ 
character. Prior, at home in the flutter of good drawing- 
rooms, was totally different in mood from his contemporary 
Edward Young (1683-1765), whose life as a clergyman in a 
small, gloomy town is reflected in Night Thoughts (1742), a 
long hymn to melancholy put into stately blank verse. 
Young’s poetry was popular in its day, but we should turn 
with far more pleasure 'to the work of John Gay (1685-1732), 
whose Beggar’s Opera still keeps the stage, and whose Fables 
(1727) are lively and charming. 

Alexander Pope. — It was obvious that English poetry 
awaited a new master. He appeared in Alexander Pope 
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(1688-1744), a writer so completely bound up with the time 
in which he lived that it is really difficult to disentangle him 
from it. The average twentieth-century reader is not fond 
of Pope, though some change of heart is now taking place. 
We find his work emotionally as chilly as a statue — a very 
well-fashioned statue, nevertheless. Pope burnished and 
improved the poetic art 
of Dryden, but lost most 
of the large, healthy 
human spirit which is 
always surging up 
through Dryden’s stan- 
zas. Yet he was so 
consistently successful 
in doing very well what 
he started out to ac- 
complish, that after a 
little patient effort we 
cease to criticize and 
begin to admire his 
verse. 

Life. — Pope was born 
in London during the 
year 1688. His father being a Catholic linen-draper, the son’s 
education was supervised by two priests who could scarcely 
keep up with their pupil’s passionate fondness for books.! 
Early in life Pope began to write verse: later on he declared, 
in fact, that he had “ lisped in numbers,” though the state- 
ment must be accepted with caution because Pope’s vanity 
often led him to tell small lies about himself. 

As a young man he discovered that his religion and his poor 


Pope. 


1A university career was not then open to Catholics. They were 
barred from Oxford and Cambridge. 
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health barred all approaches to success excepting the hard 
road of literary work. This he began to follow earnestly, 
making the acquaintance of Addison, Swift, and Steele, and 
through them getting into the famous Scriblerus Club, of 
London. He was shrewd enough to see what kind of poetry 
would appeal to the age, and he wrote it industriously. In 
1711 he published the Essay on Criticism, which has the 
finish and precision of his best style. At twenty-five he 
began a transiation of Homer, completing the work in 
five years. For this he received ten thousand pounds by 
subscription. 

What kind of man did the world see in this suddenly 
wealthy poet? To begin with, his physical appearance was 
marred by deformity and ugliness, though he had fine eyes 
and a musical voice. He had been sickly from boyhood and 
suffered greatly; and his character was spoiled by vanity 
and sensitiveness of an unusual intensity. In private life he 
proved a dutiful son, a good master, and a fairly generous 
acquaintance, but to the public he showed himself frightfully - 
suspicious, quarrelsome, jealous, and generally mean. His 
vicious tongue was forever lashing someone he fancied an 
enemy, and more than once he turned upon a friend. 

This was the man Pope. He settled upon a country estate 
at Twickenham and adorned it with the most ridiculous sort 
of landscape-gardening. There was a grotto stuccoed with 
shells, and even a “ wilderness.” When one considers that 
the total area of this estate was only five acres, it is easy to 
understand why it was often sneered at by men who bore 
the rich and malicious poet no love. At Twickenham Pope 
died, ending what he called “ that long disease, his life.’ 
His career does not seem to have been distinguished for Chris- 
tian charity, and in more ways than one he toyed with his 
own Catholic belief in certain poems. But he proved the 
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essential soundness of his religious convictions by receiving 
the last sacraments on his knees. 

His Work. — Before attempting to arrive at a general 
impression of Pope’s verse, let us see clearly what it is. The 
major compositions are seven in number. 

(1) In 1709, he published Four Pastorals, artificial poems 
on the seasons after the manner of Vergil, which are interest- 
ing because they prove with what ease Pope could write 
heroic couplets. Though he was only a young man, he 
had mastered a style much more elegant and powerful than 
any of his contemporaries could boast of. The Pastorals 
also indicate their author’s devotion to classical models and 
standards. 

(2) The Essay on Criticism was completed in 1712 and is a 
modernized English version of Horace’s well-known discus- 
sion of poetic art. Though the poem is immature, only Pope 
could have written it. Not one line expresses a new thought, 
and yet every line has been widely quoted. ‘ To err is hu- 
man, to forgive, divine ’’; “ Let such teach others who them- 
selves excel ”’ : — all of us have used these phrases and many 
others from the same poem. 

(3) Pope’s translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey brought 
him, as we have seen, both riches and fame. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of English verse, the riches came from the public and 
not from some wealthy individual patron. As for the trans- 
lation, it has strength and picturesqueness, but is so inexact 
that it disappoints readers acquainted with Homer’s Greek. 
Bentley, a famous English classical scholar, made Pope 
squirm with this accurate criticism: “ It’s a pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” 

(4) Windsor Forest (1713) is another pastoral poem, but is 
much richer in music and imaginative phrasing than Pope’s 
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earlier work in the same form. There are many perfectly 
polished lines such as these: 

With slaughtering guns th’ unwearied fowler roves, 

When frosts have whitened all the naked groves, 


Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 


(5) The year previous (1712) Pope had written, for a vol- 
ume of Miscellanies, a poem so brilliantly and _ tellingly 
phrased that many readers consider it his masterpiece. This 


Tur DivERsIONS OF LONDON. 
The Mall in the early eighteenth century. 
(From an old print.) 


is The Rape of the Lock. Written to laugh down a quarrel 
which had arisen between two families because Lord Petrie 
had playfully cut off a lock of Miss Fermor’s hair, the flavor 
is mock-solemn, with an elaborate dramatis personae of 
nymphs, sylphs, and “ aerial whispers.’’ The great value of 
the poem lies in its remarkably accurate and effective satire 
on English society life. Here is part of a description of a 
fashionable country home: 
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Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they passed, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray ; 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 

The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labors of the toilet cease. 


(6) The Dunciad (1728) is a skillful and withering satire, 
but we cannot help wishing that its author had left it un- 
published. Swift had suggested that Pope write a poetic 
attack on literary shams and pretenders, but the work which 
resulted served no such general purpose.! It struck a series 
of quick, wounding blows at everyone against whom he bore 
a personal grudge : — a score or so of poor struggling writers, 
the critics of his edition of Shakespeare, publishers with whom 
he had differed, playwrights who had cribbed a line or two 
from his work without permission. The Dunciad has keen 
wit in abundance and a conclusion of singular nobility. But 
on the whole it is mean and poisonous, even somewhat 
cowardly. 

(7) The Essay on Man (1732) was once considered the best 
of Pope’s longer poems. Now we know that it merely versi- 
fies the opinions of Lord Bolingbroke, a deistic thinker of 


1 Pope at first tried to conceal his authorship of The Dunciad and did 
not append his name to it until 1742. Revengefully the critic John 
Dennis called him ‘a stupid and ignorant hunch-backed toad.” 
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some consequence,! and that Pope badly mixed his own 
Christianity with views destructive of it. Nevertheless the 
Essay on Man has excellent passages and deserves praise. 
Surely it would be difficult to express more effectively what 
the following lines have to say: 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 

What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


To these major compositions Pope added, during the last 
years of his life, a great many poetic Epistles, Moral Essays, 
and Satires. They were often aimed at existing social con- 
ditions, or even at prominent individuals. The most famous 
among them is the Epistie to Arbuthnot (1735), which bitingly 
criticizes Addison. It contains the universally quoted ex- 
pression, “ Damn with faint praise.”” These Epistles might 
be termed a kind of public correspondence: they call to mind 
Pope’s private letters which, as he arranged them carefully 
for publication, constitute almost his only prose. They are 
interesting for occasional descriptions of his experiences, but 
are disfigured by the pose he assumed because he realized 
that some day the public would read what he had written to 
Swift, Gay, and others. 

Qualities of Pope. — The qualities of Pope’s poetic art 
are singularly uniform, whether we look for them in the 
lengthy translation of Homer which will probably prove his 
most abiding work, or in best of his Epistles. His verse 
lacks utterly what we may call “ transcendency ”: the true 
lyric poet’s search and discovery of the hidden, imaginative 


1 Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), was a Tory 
politician of considerable repute as a writer. 
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meanings of life. Hamlet’s words to Ophelia, “ Nymph, in 
thy orisons be all my sins remembered,” suggest emotions 
and ideas for which it would be useless to search in The Rape 
of the Lock. Pope’s attitude towards poetry in this sense was 
negative; his muse belonged to a different family. He had 
also no real originality. His ideas were borrowed for the most 
part from someone else, and his emotions seem to have been 
derived from literature rather than from life. 

But Pope was a master of amazingly perfect expression. 
His phrases have found their places in the universal English 
language almost as naturally as familiar words. He took the 
heroic couplet which Dryden had hammered and polished, 
removed the soft alloys of imagination and personality, 
and found himself in possession of a style which glittered and 
rang like excellent steel. His work is really versified prose, 
but the versification is admirable. It is therefore pleasant 
to read Pope sympathetically. His mind and heart formed a 
perfect partnership on the basis of a theory which he himself 
stated better than anyone else could express it: 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. .. . 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 


2. AuGUSTAN PROSE 


We have seen that in the hands of Pope verse-writing be- 
came unemotional enough to invite a comparison with good 
prose. And it is certainly true that a noteworthy achieve- 
ment of the eighteenth century was its excellent, smooth, 
practical prose. We generally give it the title “ Augustan,” 
in memory of the time of Caesar Augustus when Roman 
writers discoursed with exquisite care on the affairs of the 
Empire. During the eighteenth century in England, so 
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much interest was taken in the discussion of abstract political 
and moral questions, and so much reliance was placed upon 
common-sense and “ reason” in the conduct of life, that a 
form of writing suited to these things developed almost 
naturally. Elizabethan and Cavalier prose, heavy with rich 
ornament and artistic rhythm, was not adapted to workaday 
concerns. It would have been impossible to imagine Jeremy 


View or LONDON FROM THE NorrtH IN 1730. 
(From a print by T. Bowles.) 


Taylor or Sir Thomas Browne writing a pamphlet in favor of 
the Whigs. 

Formative Influences: Political Writing. — New social 
conditions had much to do with the development of this 
prose. First of all, the never-ending debate between Whigs 
and Tories created a demand for keen political writing. Men 
of power in either party kept in their employ a number of 
pamphleteers who could turn out crisp satirical tracts when- 
ever called upon. As emergencies arose, the services of the 
most famous literary men were sought for and obtained. 
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This kind of writing had no permanent value as literature, 
but it helped greatly to make prose the universal weapon it 
has since become. 

The Coffee- Houses. — Next in order of importance was the 
“ conversation ”’ which flourished in the clubs and coffee- 
houses of the time. Writers and men of wit gathered at 
these places and discussed with considerable fluency whatever 
was debatable in the world of thought or life. ‘“‘ Conversa- 
tion” at Will’s Coffee-House or White’s Chocolate-House — 
to mention only two of many famous haunts — was so tart, 
well-informed, and literary that a reproduction of its flavor 
in writing was only a step soon taken. Those who enjoyed 
it often formed clubs, of which the Scriblerus was probably 
the most distinguished, and organized to promote literary 
undertakings. Gradually an atmosphere of cordial compan- 
ionship was created, which in turn cannot be given too much 
credit for helping to produce the charming familiarity of the 
new prose. 

The Periodicals. —'The third influence was the rapid 
increase of periodicals. Newspapers had been issued in Eng- 
land much earlier, the first to appear being The Weekly Newes, 
published by Nathaniel Butter in 1622. There was even a 
Daily Courant (1702-1735), but it did not satisfy the hungry 
literary appetites of the time. The political struggle de- 
manded a more sparkling and personal journalism, which was 
supplied illustriously by such organs of political opinion as 
Defoe’s Review. Literary gossip and social comment — the 
coffee-house ‘‘ conversation ’’ — suggested the  establish- 
ment of the Tatler, which Richard Steele began to publish 
in 1709. As we shall see, the editors often had a hard time 
of it, but they successfully founded a varied and extensive 
periodical press which called for urbane and easily readable 


prose. 
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“ Grub Street.’ — Mention must also be made of the nu- 
merous hackwriters who are covered by the term ‘ Grub 
Street.”” They did whatever in the way of translation, pop- 
ular science, or literary criticism was asked for by the many 
publishers who had begun to prosper. Sometimes these 
writers proved to be men of talent, but generally they were 
poor fellows whom literature gave barely enough to live on. 
A good representative is Richard Savage (1697-1743), who 
wrote innumerable treatises although his best-known work 
is a long, dismal, and mediocre poem called The Wanderer. 
His life-story is a record of privation and weakness ending 
with death in a Bristol debtors’ prison. It was under such 
conditions that literature began to be a poor man’s profession. 


Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) 


Good prose, like everything else, necessarily awaited the 
appearance of amaster. Jonathan Swift, a cousin of Dryden 
and the most venomous of satirists, made eighteenth-century 
prose style the instrument of his genius. In some respects ° 
he is one of the greatest, most powerful English writers; in 
other ways he is among the weakest of literary men. He 
could use words as Napoleon employed regiments, but his 
ablest writing is disfigured by coarseness, brutality, and 
cynicism. 

Life. — The career of Swift lay under a constant shadow. 
He was born in Dublin, of English parents, only one of whom 
he ever knew. His widowed mother lived in absolute pov- 
erty and her son was educated by an uncle. Swift’s years at 
Trinity College, Dublin, were made wretched by ill-health, 
penury, and the lack of friends; and he received a degree by 
“special grace.” At an early age he began to suffer from an 
affection of the ear which later on developed into vertigo 
and finally caused insanity. 
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In 1689 he found a patron in Sir William Temple, a literary 
man of courteous habits who must have been astonished 
and annoyed at his young friend’s boorish habits. Swift 
improved, however, attended Oxford, and gained some- 
thing of a reputation as a poet. Then, at Sir William’s sug- 
gestion, he took orders and looked about for a pleasant 
appointment. The year 
1700 found Swift estab- 
lished as a curate in 
Laracor, Ireland, where 
he mourned the death 
of his benefactor but 
found comfort in new 
friendships. Soon he 
published two satires, 
The Tale of a Tub and 
The Battle of the Books, 
both of which had been 
written before Sir Wil- 
liam’s death. The Battle 
of the Books was, in 
fact, a defense of Temple 
against some of his lit- aie. ee. 
erary opponents. 

Swift’s literary reputation grew steadily, but for a while 
his writing consisted almost entirely of short satires like the 
sharp but somewhat puzzling Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity (1708), in which he flogged the deists with words 
like whips. It was with the rise of the Tories to control of 
the government in 1710 that his first real opportunity came. 
He hurried to London and began to write a number of vigor- 
ous pamphlets. At the time he was a tall, powerful figure, 
with a rather full face and flashing blue eyes; his satires were 
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famous; and his ambitions were strong. But he gained no 
glittering political reward and had to content himself with 
the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, to which he retired in 
1715. 

Swift was now an embittered man, but his ability to write 
was to prove itself vehemently on many an occasion. Two 
of the more important of these occasions have an Irish back- 
ground. When a certain Mr. Wood was commissioned to 
supply Ireland with copper coin to the value of £108,000, 
Swift wrote, in 1724, a series of extraordinary satires which 
exposed the fraud. They were issued anonymously as the 
Drapier’s Letters and may still be read with interest. Five 
years later he published A Modest Proposal, one of the very 
best of his shorter satires, to voice the wrongs of the Irish 
peasantry. 

Of wider influence and much greater popularity was 
Gulliver’s Travels, completed in 1726. This is generally 
termed Swift’s masterpiece. He did other things, including 
a volume of Miscellanies (1729). But his friend Esther’ 
Johnson — whom he called “ Stella ”’ and in writing to whom 
he composed a daily chronicle known as the Journal to Stella 
—had died the year previous, and from then on Swift’s life 
was a dark and bitter waiting for the madness which shrouded 
his death, in 1745. One of his last acts was to bequeath his 
fortune to build a hospital in Dublin for the insane. 

The Work of Swift: Verse. — More attention is now paid 
to Swift’s verse than was formerly given it. His stanzas 
were done at odd moments, with none of the care which Pope 
expended on his every line, but many of them have that 
vividness and strength of phrasing which was their author’s 
natural gift. Besides, he seems to have written poetry only 
when in a good humor — a state of mind rare and treasur- 
able in Swift. In 1735, with madness almost upon him, he 
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cloaked his despair under the most pathetic grin in English 


letters : 
Here shift the scene, to represent 


How those I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 

To bite his tongue and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and ery, 
“T’m sorry — but we all must die!”’ ! 

His Powerful Prose. — Swift’s mastery of prose is extraor- 
dinary in more ways than one. He was never a methodical 
writer or a fashioner of artistic sentences. Endowed with an 
energetic mind which had been trained to appreciate the 
crisp directness of classical literature, he wrote with some- 
thing like the force and rapid motion of a strong wind. From 
the beginning his purpose was to satirize — to poke violent 
fun at things he did not like, and incidentally at the whole 
human race. His mood is almost constantly the same, 
admitting scarcely any trace of praise or pathos. No other 
man’s books are so completely a kind of interesting and effec- 
tive literary dynamite. He has sometimes been compared 
with Voltaire, whose destructive and poisonous pen was then 
upsetting France, but he is infinitely more rugged, realistic, 
and cosmic than Voltaire. His moral tone can be fairly 
judged only when we remember that his age was almost 
totally without mystical experience of religion, and that the 
shadow of madness constantly spoke to Swift of a terrible 
to-morrow. 

The Tale of a Tub, for instance, cannot be read without dis- 
gust by those who reverence faith and charity among men. 
His impartial raillery at Catholics and Protestants is not 


1 John Arbuthnot (1667-1735) was a friend of Swift and a well-known 
pamphleteer. St. John is Bolingbroke. 
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likely to influence anyone, so manifestly degraded is the tone 
of the argument. But a glance under the surface will reveal 
something more fundamental — Swift’s horrible conviction 
that religious practice as he had come across it among men, 
even as it figured in his private life, was bound up with 
hypocrisy and a calculating desire for gain. To those who 
can read it in this way, The Tale of a Tub will seem a revolt- 
ing but vividly real picture of a world from which sanctity 
has fled. It is the presence of religion that Swift professes 
to satirize; but it is really its absence which he sets forth, 
both in himself and in the world, and so makes a book as 
haunting as the vision of an abyss. 

Among his many short satires The Battle of the Books is one 
of the most amusing and best-known. Swift, coming to the 
aid of Sir William Temple, defended the ancient authors by 
staging an imaginary battle between the books in St. James’ 
library, over “a small spot of ground lying upon one of the 
two tops of the hill Parnassus.” But the peculiar intensity 
of feeling which is proper to Swift at his best may be seen to, 
still better advantage in A Modest Proposal. The author 
has been observing with grim pity the situation of the Irish 
poor, and tells us that he has computed the number of children 
who are without much provision for their welfare. What 
can be done? 


I have been assured by a very knowing American of my acquaint- 
ance in London, that a young healthy child well nursed is at a year 
old a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt that it will equally 
serve in a fricasee or a ragout. . . . <A child will make two dishes 
at an entertainment for friends; and when the family dines alone, 
the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and seasoned 
with a little pepper or salt will be very good boiled on the fourth day, 
especially in winter. ... I grant this food will be somewhat dear, 
and therefore very proper for landlords, who, as they have already 
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devoured most of the parents, seem to have the best title to the 
children. 


Gulliver's Travels. — Swift’s satires of this sort, even the 
political writings that occupied very much of his time, are 
brightened by an inventive imagination which supplies a 
vivid story background so striking that often it can be en- 
joyed quite apart from the underlying satirical meaning. 
This imaginative quality is especially evident in Gulliver’s 
Travels. Many persons who have read the adventures of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver during his marvelous voyages to 
Lilliput the land of pygmies, to Brobdingnag the home of 
giants, to the wise-acre country of Laputa, and even to where 
the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos live their strange existences, 
find it difficult to believe that the book is not simply a story 
but a tremendous political and moral tract. Swift’s narra- 
tive technique is very skillful. Notice how carefully he 
describes the machine which the Lilliputians have erected 
to lift the body of the sleeping Captain: 

Five hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately set to 
work to prepare the greatest engine they had. It wasa frame of wood 
raised three inches from the ground, about seven feet long, and four 
wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. The shout I heard was 
upon the arrival of this engine, which, it seems, set out four hours 
after my landing. It was brought parallel to me asI lay. But the 
principal difficulty was to raise and place me in this vehicle. WHighty 
poles, each one foot high, were erected for this purpose, and very 
strong cords, of the bigness of packthread, were fastened by hooks 
to many bandages, which the workman had girt round my neck, mv 
hands, my body, and my legs. 


But the satire is there all the while, underneath the smooth 
crisp style which, during the first two Travels at least, is 
Swift at his best. Unfortunately, the third Travel is less 
interesting than its predecessors, while the fourth, written 
as it was under the pressure of coming madness, is both filthy 
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and unendurable. Once again we are led to wonder what 
Swift might have been if the cloud had not lowered over his 
suffering mind, and if there had been more affection in his 
life. As it is, Gudliver’s Travels is Pilgrim’s Progress without 
even a glimpse of the Delectable Mountains. Swift, poor 
fellow, wrote and scowled from the Slough of Despond. 

In the Journal to Stella the great man was absurdly playful, 
venomous, indignant, and very human by turns. He says of 
Addison, ‘‘ Well; he is now in my debt, and there’s an end; 
and I never had the least obligation to him, and there’s an- 
other end.’”’ Of the widow of the Duke of Hamilton, he con- 
fesses, ‘“‘ She has moved my very soul.” The Journal is not 
easy reading; but those who wish to know the battered soul 
of Swift will come back to it again and again. It is also, in 
its way, a kind of novel, with vivid miniatures of famous men, 
rapid etchings of far-off London scenes, broad comment on 
human nature, and a certain pulsing art of narrative. Curi- 
ously enough several recent novels attempt, with much affec- 
tation, the very thing which Swift did spontaneously before 
novels were written at all. , 

Swift’s Honesty. — No opinion of Swift should leave out of 
consideration the truest thing about him — his truth. He 
loved that. No matter how much he laughed in a hard, 
mocking way, or how coarse his satire became, fundamentally 
he was terribly in earnest about right living and honest think- 
ing. He hated evil as few men have had the courage to hate 
it — uncompromisingly, universally. Making no allowances 
for the weakness which has been part of human nature almost 
from the beginning, he scourged where he might have aided 
and threw stones where he should have spared. But partly 
mad though he was, and repulsive as some of his writing 
must always be to those who cherish modest love and decent 
speech, Swift is an enduring moralist. 
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Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 


It is pleasant to turn from Swift’s satire to the kindly 
Spectator Essays we associate with the name of Joseph Addi- 
son. Probably every young writer is given the advice, 
originated by Doctor Johnson, to devote his “ days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” He was indeed a master of 
prose style, though his 
manner may be a little 
too calm and dignified 
for service in the twen- 
tieth century. We can 
find many other good 
things in Addison — 
things which are always 
attractive and useful. 

Life. — Good fortune 
smiled upon Addison 
from his birthday to the 
end of his career. As 
the son of a respected 
clergyman, he attended 
Oxford and became a 
Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, which still points 
with pride to certain trees he planted. Looked upon by 
Whig leaders as likely to be of service to the party, he was 
given a traveling scholarship of three hundred pounds a 
year. On this ample sum he traveled about Europe during 
four seasons to fit himself for the diplomatic service. 

Upon his return to England (1704) he was commissioned 
to write a poem celebrating the victory of Blenheim. The 
Campaign, as this poem was entitled, is certainly a mediocre 
performance, but it was received with enthusiasm. Perhaps 


ADDISON. 
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never again didsuch poor verse gainsuch great rewards. The 
author obtained many official appointments and a seat in 
Parliament; his name was on everybody’s lips. But Addi- 
son’s attractive personality was quite sufficient to guarantee 
his success. He was by birth and breeding a perfect gentle- 
man. 

In 1709 he began his career as an essayist by contributing 
to No. 18 of the Tatler, which Richard Steele had begun to 
publish. After this his essays appeared in great number, 
attaining an extraordinary popularity. Addison also wrote 
a tragedy called Cato, and an opera entitled Rosamond (1706). 
The Cato was produced in 1713, though part of it had been in- 
manuscript for at least ten years. We cannot imagine a 
play more wooden or dull, but at the time people saw inter- 
esting political references in its lines and it enjoyed a brilliant 
run. 

In 1716 Addison married the Countess of Warwick. The 
next year he became Secretary of State, but retired shortly 
after. He died in 1719, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Thackeray summed up his career in these words: 
“A life prosperous and beautiful, a calm death; an immense 
fame and affection afterwards for his happy and spotless 
name.” 

Addison’s Essays. — Addison was neither a poet nor a 
dramatist. Perhaps he was too prosperous, or perhaps he 
was too entirely a creature of his unemotional time: at any 
rate, the Cato and The Campaign are hopelessly dull. As a 
writer of periodical essays, however, he set both a fashion and 
a standard of literary art. Beginning as we have seen with 
an essay for the Tatler, he became Steele’s right-hand man 
and contributed a total of 42 papers to that journal. To the 
Spectator, which ran from March 1711 to December 1712, he 
contributed about 275 papers. Then, when Steele began to 
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publish the Guardian, his third literary periodical, Addison 
wrote 53 of the 175 numbers which appeared. The nature 
and purpose of these periodicals will be discussed in connec- 
tion with Steele. 

The Essay Style. — Addison the essayist wrote as urbanely 
and fluently as a good talker converses. He discussed topics 
of all sorts as they suggested themselves in connection with 
the events of the day, keeping an eye to moral effect. Good 
sense and virtue found in him a never-sleeping champion, 


Covent GARDEN, LONDON, IN 1745. 
(From a drawing in the British Museum.) 


though his idea of both was rather conventional. He did not 
bark and growl at evil in the manner of Swift, but poked fun 
at it gently and suggested that vice was bad form. The 
style, though colloquial, was carefully polished and trimmed 
until it had the appearance of well-tailored clothing. Gen- 
erally the tone was conversational in the best vein of the cof- 
fee-houses, but sometimes, as in The Vision of Mirza, a more 
vivid and emotional note was reached. 

The following paragraph from Ned Softly will illustrate 
Addison’s manner as well as his standards of taste. 
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Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admirer of easy lines. 
Waller is his favorite: and as that admirable writer has the best and 
worst verses of any among our great English poets, Ned Softly has 
got all the bad ones without book; which he repeats upon occasion, 
to show his reading, and garnish his conversation. Ned is indeed a 
true English reader, incapable of relishing the great and masterly 
strokes of this art; but wonderfully pleased with the little Gothic 
ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, points, and quibbles, 
which are so frequent in the most admired of our English poets, and 
practised by those who want genius and strength to represent, after 
the manner of the ancients, simplicity in its natural beauty and 
perfection. 


Sir Roger de Coverley.— ‘After the manner of the ancients ” 
tells the whole story of Addison’s mind. He was naturally 
conservative: but he was to have a large share in the inven- 
tion of something entirely new, the narrative essay. Perhaps 
it was Steele who first hit upon the idea of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, an imaginary old country gentleman who belonged to the 
imaginary Spectator Club, of London. But it was Addison 
who took up the idea, worked it out into a series of charming 
character-adventures, and added that group of lesser figures 
so well-known to every reader of English essays: Captain 
Sentry, Mr. Spectator, and Will Honeycomb. The whole 
series is admirable for leisurely humor and scintillant narra- 
tive. A somewhat firmer plot and a touch of romantic inter- 
est would have transformed the Sir Roger de Coverley papers 
into a novel, but we are quite content to have them as they 
are. Appearing as they did irregularly in the Spectator, they 
established the English essay as a literary form. 

Addison’s Service. — If ever style was the man, it was so 
in the case of Addison. His writing is graceful, well-groomed, 
gently humorous, scholarly, and always perfectly respectable. 
Indeed, it is probably too respectable. Swift called it fem- 
inine; and though we may often be shocked at Swift, we 
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know that his eye took in the whole of life, from the gutter 
to the castle. Addison often leads us to suspect that he 
never came in contact with unvarnished places. He had the 
virtues and the limitations of a ‘‘ gentleman.” 

But he remains even yet the great master of the essay. 
We turn to his thoughtful pages knowing that we shall not 
be bored with eccentric opinions or irritated by a display of 
poor taste. Addison’s service to English prose resembles 
the work of a good gardener intrusted with a pruning-hook. 
He gave it form and decorum, for much the same reason as 
that which led him to defend the ritual of the Established 
Church: ‘‘ Among other reasons for set forms of prayer, I 
have often thought it a very good one, that by this means 
the folly and extravagance of men’s desires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not break out in absurd and ridicu- 
lous petitions on so great and solemn an occasion.” 


Richard Steele (1672-1729) 


Life. — Steele, who originated most of the ideas which 
Addison developed, began his literary career with a book 
entitled The Christian Hero (1701). This was in no sense 
autobiographical, for Steele suffered all through life from 
weaknesses of character. Born in Dublin, of mixed English 
and Irish parentage, he was left an orphan at an early age. 
His Oxford education was not completed ; he spent ten years 
in the army as cadet, ensign, and captain without, so far as 
we are able to judge, seeing active service; and he married 
twice. 

Having begun to write while he was a soldier, Steele made 
his way into London literary circles by turning playwright 
and journalist. Soon he was a familiar figure as a club-man 
and the patron of lively coffee-houses. His various enter- 
prises in periodical publishing occupied the best part of his 
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life: altogether he started more than eight papers, being 
temperamentally too well satisfied with “ well-begun is half- 
done.” A native storminess of temper caused him to change 
from Whig to Tory, got him into numerous quarrels and 
scrapes, and kept him perpetually in sad nearness to a bottle. 
But he was so essentially genial and warm-hearted that even 
his enemies referred to him kindly as “ Dick ” Steele. 

Steele as a Journalist. 
— The various periodi- 
cals which Steele origi- 
nated and published were 
all so much alike that 
the Spectator may be 
taken as representative. 
It was printed on a 
single sheet and con- 
tained a single article, 
or essay, which rambled 
along as it saw fit.. 
The aim was to discuss 
subjects of interest to 
literary men.  Steele’s 
own best essays appeared 
during the time of his 
association with Addison. He contributed 188 papers to the 
Tatler, 236 to the Spectator, and about 82 to the Guardian. 
In addition to this considerable bulk of prose, Steele gained 
a reputation for several comedies, of which The Tender 
Husband (1705) and The Conscious Lovers (1722) are gen- 
erally considered the best. 

Steele’s writing has the virtues of his Irish temperament 
and the faults of his character. His style is quick to reflect 
emotion, kindly in its humor, and attractive where it touches 
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upon anything pathetic. It is, in short, so human that it has 
worn as well as Addison’s more intellectual English. But 
Steele was unable to moralize without exposing himself to 
ridicule, and whenever he attempted eloquence the effect was 
weakened by haste and carelessness. In the following char- 
acteristic passage, he skillfully traces his own character : 

Good-nature in me is no merit; but, having been so frequently 
overwhelmed with her tears before I knew the cause of any affliction, 
or could draw defenses from my own judgment, I inbibed commisera- 
tion, remorse, and an unmanly gentleness of mind, which has since 
ensnared me into ten thousand calamities, and from whence I can 
reap no advantage, except it be that, in such a humor as I now am 
in, I can the better indulge myself in the softness of humanity, 
and enjoy that sweet anxiety which arises from the memory of past 
afflictions. 

Steele’s Service. — With the help of Addison, Steele estab- 
lished the English literary essay. Had it not been for his 
originality, energy, and optimism, such journals as the Specta- 
tor would probably not have appeared during the eighteenth 
century. The essay is, of all literary forms, the one best 
adapted to moments of intellectual leisure. Never heavy, 
sublime, or bulky, it is a companionable thing which enriches 
idleness with good-natured sense and sprightly observation.! 


3. Tue BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


The eighteenth century, which developed the essay, also 
invented the English novel. Of course there had been long 
prose narratives at a much earlier date, but none of these was 


1 The period was rich in miscellaneous prose writers, few of whom we 
can mention here. Alban Butler (1700-1773) was an excellent biogra- 
pher, whose Lives of the Saints gathered much precious information about 
the masters of holy living and presented it in an appealing form. Before 
Father Butler’s time the English saints had been lost in legend or erased 
from memory; through his work they recovered their rightful places in 
the popular literature of England. 
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properly what we now have in mind when we speak of a 
“novel.’? Perhaps this word may be defined as a lengthy, 
continuous prose narrative in which the actions of the char- 
acters are made to seem life-like and real by means of a 
plausible explanation of motives and circumstances governing 
those actions. The novelist bases his story on the actual 
human world; he looks upon all experience, whether inward 
or outward, as welcome material; and he can use to good 
advantage details of description or conversation which are 
out of place in poetry or drama. His purpose is to associate 
what is going on in the inward heart and soul of man with 
whatever circumstances in the outer world are of importance 
to man’s development.! 

Fiction in this sense was practically unknown to earlier 
times. Prose romances were numerous and widely read, but 
they observed the rules of poetic story-telling in every respect 
excepting form. Improbable events and characters, having 
generally some allegorical significance, were the rule, though 
some of the old romances were beautiful, reflective, and very. 
entertaining. A nearer approach to the modern novel may 
be found in such allegories as Palgrim’s Progress and Gulliver’s 
Travels. These are graced by the life-like treatment of 
human character which is the novelist’s aim, but are chiefly 
concerned with drawing a moral. Addison’s essays about 
Sir Roger de Coverley lacked, as we have seen, a coherent plot. 
We might also find anticipations of the modern novel in the 


1Tobias Smollett’s definition is of interest in connection with the 
eighteenth-century novel: “A novel is a large diffused picture, compre- 
hending the characters of life, disposed in different groups and exhibited 
in various attitudes, for the purposes of an uniform plan. This plan 
cannot be executed with propriety, probability, or success, without a 
principal personage to attract the attention, unite the incidents, unwind 
the clue of the labyrinth, and at last close the scene, by virtue of his own 
importance.” 
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work of certain forgotten authors, notably Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
whose Oroonoko was one of the first books to attack slavery. 

It was the eighteenth century, however, which really cre- 
ated the new form. Readable prose had become so abundant 
that people accepted it as a substitute for the theatre; and 
the book which could be enjoyed in private and talked about 
in public was increasingly sure of success. Naturally authors 
came to rely more and more upon narrative. A good story, 
after all, is one of the things human nature cherishes most 
deeply. Heroes and their adventures were as attractive to 
eighteenth-century England as they were to the medieval 
Frenchmen who spent their evenings round a fire, weaving 
cloth and telling tales, or to the Greeks whose Homer sang 
the great adventure story of the Odyssey. The novel was 
simply a new way of doing an old thing. It dealt with the 
rich material of actual life, uniting in a firm grip men’s secret 
thoughts with the commonplace details which lay around 
them. 


Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) 


The whole world continues to read Robinson Crusoe, by 
Daniel Defoe. Though this story and its author’s other nar- 
ratives were not novels in the strict sense, their influence on 
the development of the new form was exceptionally impor- 
tant. Defoe’s success guaranteed a bright future for prose 
fiction. 

Life. — In many ways Defoe was almost as strange a char- 
acter as his own unforgettable Crusoe. As a boy he decided 
that his father’s honest butcher trade was not a gateway to 
adventure: he got into the army, then became more or less 
of a politician, and finally found his appointed place in hfe as 
a journalist. His Review, founded in 1704 while Defoe was in 
prison for publishing an attack upon the Queen, remained 
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for ten years the most influential political newspaper of its 
time. It seems that he proved none too faithful to either 
party, that he was somewhat hypocritical, but that he pre- 
served to the end a rough, plain morality, and piety. He 
never succeeded in getting into good society and died very — 
poor, a fugitive from the law. 

Shorter Works. — Defoe’s writings may be separated into 
two groups. The first consists of short papers on practical 
or political subjects. 
Some of these are vig- 
orously satirical and may 
be represented by The 
Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters (1702). This at- 
tacked the Tories so 
cleverly that Defoe was 
arrested. He stood for 
three days in the pil- 
lory, but was honored 
by admiring crowds who 
mS | decked the instrument of 

econ his punishment in flow- 

(After an old print.) ers. Though the satire 

is memorable chiefly for 

the fame it brought Defoe as a journalist, every reader will 
note the plain effectiveness of style. 

“ Pseudo-Fiction.”’ — The writings which make up what 
we shall call Defoe’s second group are easy enough to under- 
stand but somewhat difficult to describe. Perhaps they may 
be termed “ pseudo-fiction ” : — writing that purports to be 
dealing with real life when as a matter of fact the events and 
people it presents are only imaginary. Defoe’s Journal of 
the Plague Year (1722), for instance, professes to relate the 
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experiences of a citizen ‘“‘ who continued all the while in 
London ” during that terrible year 1665 when the plague 
caused the death of multitudes. Scenes are described with 
a profusion of minutest detail; days and places are set down 
with the calm assurance of an historian who has spent a life- 
time establishing the correctness of each statement; and the 
total effect is so vivid and realistic that the Jowrnal was for a 
long while considered an authentic record. But it was all 
invented, no doubt with the aid of memory and trustworthy 
accounts, by the fertile brain of Defoe. 

It is obviously regrettable that Defoe should have stooped 
to tricks of palming off fiction as historical fact! But in 
doing so he built the bridge between imagination and actual 
life which has since been so constantly crossed by novelists. 
His methods may be seen to almost equal advantage in other 
books: Captain Singleton (1720), the history of a pirate who 
raided the African coast; Moll Flanders (1722), the life- 
story of a thief and outcast who was deported to the Virginian 
colony ; Colonel Jack (1722), the adventures of a pick-pocket. 
In all of these vivid narratives Defoe is close to the soil of 
actual life. Indeed his closeness brings him so much in con- 
tact with what is disreputable that, in spite of his constant 
moralizings, these books can hardly be termed edifying. 

Robinson Crusoe. — It is Robinson Crusoe (1719), the story 
that takes all mankind in spirit to a desert island, which we 
like to associate with the memory of Defoe. This account of 
the York sailor who is cast upon a desolate island by a wreck, 
tells so much that is everlastingly true and encouraging about 
the resourcefulness of man when brought face to face with 
real difficulties, and tells it so very interestingly, that the 
circumstances which led to its being written are of relatively 
slight concern. Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, had spent 
four years in solitude on the island of Juan Fernandez. His 
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return to London naturally set people to talking; and Defoe, 
keen as any modern journalist for news, took the incident 
and spun it out into fiction. Once more a great wealth of 
detail created the atmosphere of reality. For instance: 

The tree was five feet ten inches in diameter at the lower part next 
the stump, and four feet eleven inches in diameter at the end of 
twenty two feet, where it lessened, and then parted into branches. 
It was not without infirite labor that I felled this tree; I was 
twenty days hacking and hewing at the bottom, and fourteen more 
getting the branches and limbs and the vast spreading head of it cut 
off; after this it cost me a month to shape it and dub it to a propor- 
tion, and to something like the bottom of a boat, that it might swim 
upright as it ought to do. 


Undoubtedly he was a master of realistic narrative. In 
imagination he saw the rocky outlines of that far-off isle and 
every step which Robinson Crusoe’ took; what he saw, he 
put on paper with the aid of a clear-cut, matter-of-fact style 
which the reader cannot help trusting. But Defoe was never 
truly an artist. That is, his language and narrative are not 
shaped according to principles of beauty and harmony, nor: 
are his characters living, breathing people whom we can 
imagine apart from the books in which they appear. We do 
not, therefore, speak of Defoe as a novelist in the strict sense, 
but rather as a master of realistic “ pseudo-fiction ’’ who 
taught others the value of close observation and careful 
sketching. 


Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) 


The modern novelist’s diverting art may properly be said 
to have started with Samuel Richardson. He tumbled into 
fiction-writing quite by accident and gained an extraordinary 
reputation, some of which has lasted to the present day. 
Brought up in a quiet country district, his boyhood was spent 
largely in the company of women, to some of whom he wrote 
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frequent letters. The year 1706 found him in London, 
apprenticed to a printer. He worked diligently and finally 
became Master of the Stationers’ Company. 

Richardson was fifty and very sedate when certain friendly 
publishers asked him to write a volume of Familiar Letters 
to serve as models for people who could not conduct their own 
correspondence. He undertook the task, introduced a moral 
tone, and drew upon his wide early acquaintance with women 
to give advice about temptation to young serving-girls. 
Then he remembered a story which had been current many 
years previous and, putting the Familiar Letters aside, wrote 
his first novel, Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded (1740). 

Pamela: the First Novel. — The heroine of this com- 
paratively crude book is Pamela Andrews, a young servant 
girl whose beauty appeals to the son of her mistress, the 
dangerous Mr. B. Finally the two are triumphantly married. 
The story is told by Pamela in a series of letters written to her 
father and mother. It is easy to see why this form of narra- 
tive should have appealed to Richardson, but it is more diffi- 
cult to account for his success. At one stroke he had given 
English readers a form of literature new to them and a book 
which, in spite of its tiresome length, sentimentality, and 
questionable moral tone, shows a profound understanding of 
feminine character and action. Pamela became very popu- 
lar, and the author was induced to add a second part, which 
does him no honor. 

In 1748 Richardson published a more elaborate and, on 
the whole, a better book, Clarissa, or the History of a Young 
Lady. The heroine is a young woman of higher social posi- 
tion than Pamela, but fortune is far less kind toher. She is 
pursued by the villainous Lovelace until tragic deaths end 
both their careers. Clarissa Harlowe is a faithful though 
sentimental portrait of the eighteenth-century English- 
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woman, but the seven volumes which Richardson devoted to 
her show traces of French influence and were, in turn, 
widely popular with readers on the Continent. This story, 
too, was related in the form of letters which provided 
abundant space for tearful reflections on love and fate, no 
less than for sermons based on a rather hollow code of good 
manners. 

A third novel, Sir Charles Grandison, appeared in 1753, 
setting forth at great length the author’s idea of a perfect 
gentleman. Few men accepted the model; but when Rich- 
ardson died eight years later, he was mourned by hosts of 
women who looked upon him as their champion and inter- 
preter. Modern readers, of either sex, are likely to be bored 
by the slow movement and endless extent of Richardson’s 
novels. But patient reading will show that though his work 
is hampered in form and substance by the short-comings of 
his time, it has almost all the qualities we seek in the novel. 
Richardson’s ability to create a dramatic situation, to de- 
scribe real people, and to explore motives underlying action, - 
—in short, his genius, — may be seen to best advantage in 
Clarissa. Accident provided him with an opportunity to 
create a new literary form, but only his genuine gifts made 
him equal to the occasion. 


Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 


Passing years prove more and more conclusively that Rich- 
ardson’s successor and critic, Henry Fielding, is one of the 
very greatest English novelists. The modern reader must 
bear in mind, of course, that Fielding was in every sense of 
the term a man’s man. He lived in a society which talked 
freely and somewhat coarsely about subjects none too modest. 
This society is portrayed in his books with a realism which, 
though not immoral, is often disconcertingly loose of tongue. 
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In every other respect his stories are so healthy, vivid, and 
real that they are not likely to be displaced in our literature. 

Life. — Fielding came of a good country family native to 
southwestern England, and was educated at Eton and Ley- 
den. Studies interested him but slightly. As a young and 
vigorous man he came 
to London and set about 
making his living by 
writing humorous plays 
and verse. Practically 
none of this work is re- 
membered, nor did it 
secure for Fielding any- 
thing like a decent live- 
lihood. He resumed the 
study of law, married, 
and was called to the 
Bar. In 1749 he was 
appointed Bow Street 
Magistrate, a position 
which provided a small 
income but required 
hard work in dealing with numberless ruffans and unfortu- 
nates who were brought to him for trial. 

This stern and first-hand contact with human nature was, 
however, of great value to the novelist Fielding had already 
begun to be. In 1742 he published Joseph Andrews, a story 
which commenced as a burlesque of Richardson’s Pamela 
and ended by becoming a Fielding book in the truest sense. 
It is worth noting that the preface to this book acknowledged 
indebtedness to Cervantes’ Don Quijote, the sane humor of 
which is a splendid standard for any novelist to adopt. 
Other works followed in order: A Journey from This World to 
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the Neat (1743); Jonathan Wild the Great (1743), an ironical 
biography of a highwayman whose thrilling career was ended 
by the noose; Yom Jones (1749); and Amelia (1751), of 
added interest because the heroine is a portrait of Fielding’s 
first wife while the erring husband is more or less the author 
himself. Indeed he was careless and unsteady in his habits, 
so that his splendid health was undermined by fast living. 
He died and was buried in Lisbon, Portugal, during 1754, 
having undertaken a journey southward in search of health. 
The Novels. — Fielding’s stories have certain fine qualities 
in common. He tossed such devices as Richardson’s letters 
into the waste-basket and plunged straight into his narrative. 
This is almost always breezy and energetic, though he breaks 
it up constantly for the sake of pleasant “ asides ” in which 
he converses leisurely with the reader. His characters are 
handled quite in the same way: they are, for the most part, 
sturdy, very-much-alive people who step aside from the main 
action now and then to pursue adventures of their own. 
Little time is wasted on labored analyses of their feelings, | 
because Fielding is content to let them feel plentifully and 
intensely for themselves. Finally, there is humor as well as 
a sparkling style, by means of which the story is enveloped 
in the atmosphere of Fielding’s own personality. He is 
natural without being slovenly; dramatic but not stagy; 
broad in scope but seldom vague. Later authors have 
improved details of narrative technique, but few have sur- 
passed him in mastery of the essential qualities of the novel. 
Tom Jones is the favorite with most readers of Fielding. 
The book has faults but is, on the whole, brimful of human 
nature viewed in normal sunshine. Coarseness of speech and 
occasional sordidness of incident disfigure it, indeed, but 
there is no pandering to evil instincts and no hypocrisy. 
The characters are all people who “ wriggle,” to borrow a 
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“vivid phrase. Young Tom Jones, gallant, handsome, but 
spotted with far too many human weaknesses, is the hero 
who struggles ahead to mastery of himself. We may regret 
that higher motives than purely natural ones play no part 
in his life, but we must remember that Fielding, like 
Chaucer, described what he saw in his own day and age. 

A pulsing democratic crowd springs up round about Tom 
Jones: Mr. Allworthy, good of heart but humble of origin; 
burly, blustering Squire Western, forever going to ride after 
foxes ; pretty and bright Sophia ; and so absurd and entertain- 
ing a simpleton as Partridge, for whose counterpart one must 
go to Shakespeare. Nor is the series of ‘‘ prolegomenous’’! 
chapters, which Fielding set as appetizers before the eighteen 
“books ”’ of his novel, the least delightful part of Tom Jones. 
In them he chats directly and ever so genially with the reader, 
on any theme that may happen along. How much air and 
green country there is in this book, how much of human life 
seen closely and affectionately! Nevertheless it must be 
added that, because of its eighteenth-century realism and 
coarseness, the book belongs in the libraries of those only who 
are older and wiser than Tom Jones. 

Style. — How well Fielding could write may be seen from 
the following famous passage, narrating the experiences of 
Tom Jones and his friend Partridge at the theatre: 


As soon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, began, 
Partridge was all attention, nor did he break silence till the entrance 
of the ghost; upon which he asked Jones: “‘ What man that was in 
the strange dress; something,” said he, “ like what I have seen in a 
picture. Sure it’s not armour is it?’’ Jones answered: ‘ That is 
the ghost.” To which Partridge replied with a smile: ‘ Persuade 
me to that, sir, if youcan. Though I can’t say I ever actually saw a 


1“ Prolegomenous”’ is Fielding’s word and may be defined as ‘‘to be 
read before reading farther.” 
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ghost in my life, yet I am certain I should know one if I saw hime 
better than that comes to. No, no, sir; ghosts don’t appear in such 
dresses as that neither.’’ In this mistake, which caused much laugh- 
ter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue 
till the scene between the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave 
that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into 
so violent a trembling that his knees knocked against each other. 
Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether he was afraid of 
the warrior upon the stage. ‘‘O la! sir,” said he, “‘ I perceive now 
it is what you told me. JI am not afraid of anything, for I know it is 
but a play; and if it was really a ghost, it could do no harm at such 
a distance, and in so much company; and yet if I was frightened, 
T am not the only person.” ‘“‘ Why, who,” cries Jones; ‘‘ dost thou 
take to be such a coward here besides thyself?’”’ ‘‘ Nay, you may 
call me a coward if you will; but if that little man there upon the 
stage is not frightened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.” 


Other Novelists: Tobias Smollett (1721-1771). — Field- 
ing’s immediate successor was Tobias Smollett, whose novels 
have such good qualities as humor and vivid realism but are 
spoiled by coarseness of the grossest kind. Apparently 
Smollett fancied he could write about anything he had seen, ; 
which included a great deal of none too refined an environ- 
ment. At an early age he left his home in Scotland and took 
to sea as a surgeon’s mate on board a warship. Having gone 
ashore in many parts of the world, he finally settled in London 
when the success of his first novel, Roderick Random (1748) 
made that possible. The book is noteworthy for its flavor of 
naval life and for certain characters, particularly Tom Bowl- 
ing, a seaman. Later he published Peregrine Pickle (1751) ; 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753); Str Launcelot Greaves 
(1762); and The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker (1771). 
None of these can be recommended, although Humphrey 
Clinker is a picture of real English life drawn with a sympa- 
thetic kindliness unusual in Smollett. 

Smollett learned much from his predecessors in the art of 
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fiction, especially Defoe. The realism and coarse broad 
humor which characterize his style were far more pleasing to 
his contemporaries than they are to modern readers. Be- 
cause he had seen much of life on the ocean, he wrote of ships 
and sailors with an accuracy which entitles him to be called 
the originator of the sea-story. His influence on later novel- 
ists was due, however, to his mastery of “ picaresque ”’ plots : 
— that is, plots made up of a series of humorous or adven- 
turesome episodes in which the hero figures prominently. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768). — No literary success of the 
eighteenth century was more complete than that achieved 
by Tristram Shandy, published by Laurence Sterne in 1760. 
The author was a country clergyman. As the son of a soldier 
he had spent his boyhood roaming about with a wandering 
regiment, but had attended Cambridge later on. Sterne’s 
life as a married parson confined to a quiet parish was en- 
livened by stealthy nibbles at frivolity and good cheer. 
Tristram Shandy made him famous at a bound. The book 
can hardly be termed a novel, and yet it is nothing else. The 
hero does not appear until a baffling compound of humorous 
incidents, wise sayings, vicious adventures, and witty conver- 
sation has been disposed of with the greatest leisure. Every- 
thing drips with sarcasm and a kind of underhanded inde- 
cency. But the characters, notably the simple-minded old 
soldier Uncle Toby and his Corporal Trim, are drawn so 
vividly that the outlines can never blur. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy (1768) is 
sometimes called Sterne’s masterpiece. Though it is less 
graphic and humorous than Tristram Shandy, it is also less 
uneven and dull. Sterne’s style, in both books, is noteworthy 
for its firm grip on a multitude of little things revealed by 
observation and experience. He wrote oddly but carefully, 
so that almost every page has a sharp flavor, though many 
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taken in succession prove tiresome. Later writers imitated 
at least two of Sterne’s qualities: his method of character- 
drawing, and his constant sentimentality. But he was so 
much of a profligate, an egotist, and a yokel that the indiffer- 
ence of many to his books is scarcely regrettable. 

The Novel during the Later Eighteenth Century. — Sterne 
was the last great eighteenth-century novelist. Fiction 
writers of various sorts were busy, however, during the years 
immediately fcllowing his death. Some were interested in 
what is known as the “ novel of terror.’’ Ghostly castles, 
spectres, and dark deeds were combined to make an honest 
reader’s hair stand on end. Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto (1764) is a good example. Walpole (1717-1797), 
the son of a famous Whig Minister, published his book with 
the announcement that it was of medieval origin. Improb- 
able though its wandering skeletons and restless picture- 
frames are, the story is exciting and blood-curdling enough. 
Similar novels appeared in William Beckford’s Vathek (1784), 
an Oriental tale concerning a monstrous vampire, and sup- ° 
posed to have influenced such later writers as Shelley; Mrs. 
Ann Radcliffe’s romance of hooded strangers and clanking 
chains, The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794); and Matthew 
Gregory Lewis’ catalogue of shivers, The Monk (1795). All 
these books, bizarre though they may be, testified to the 
craving of the eighteenth-century imagination for more free- 
dom than was granted it in the literature of “ classicism.” 

Searcely less peculiar were the “sentimental novels ” 
which appeared in imitation of Sterne. The most famous 
of these was The Man of Feeling, by Henry Mackenzie (1745- 
1831), a book which reveled in simpering pathos. As a cor- 
rective there appeared the work of the first feminine novelists, 
among whom Sarah Fielding and Fanny Burney were the 
most important. David Simple (1742), Sarah Fielding’s 
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only novel, is not thrilling but combines grace of narrative 
with refinement. Miss Burney’s stories, especially Evelina 
(1778), are more sprightly and must be considered the model 
which feminine novelists of the next century diligently copied. 

Finally, there was the “ novel of revolt,’ as written by 
such men as William Godwin (1756-1836). His Caleb 
Williams (1794) is at least as much a tract in favor of anarchy 
as itis a story. We shall see how much influence it had upon 
young revolutionary poets of the nineteenth century; and 
we know that Godwin began a practice of using the novel to 
air views on philosophy, religion, and politics, which has 
continued to our day. Though his books, like most of the 
novels written by his immediate contemporaries, are no 
longer widely read, they are of great historical importance 
because they prepared the way for the masterly creative 
writers of the next century. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 


The following material is suggested: Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
Rape of the Lock, and portions of the Iliad (Shorey’s edition — 
Scott Foresman — is excellent). Swift’s Battle of the Books, A 
Modest Proposal, and Parts I and II of Gulliver’s Travels will prove 
interesting and can be obtained in numerous editions. Essays from 
the Spectator are excellently selected, with a facsimile essay, in a 
volume published by the Clarendon Press. Other editions abound. 
The fiction of the period may be studied agreeably in Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Fielding’s Amelia, Miss Burney’s Evelina, and Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. Many of the best eighteenth-century books have 
been reprinted in the Temple Classics. Care should be exercised in 
choosing an edition of Butler’s Lives. 


REFERENCE. 

History: Lecky’s History of England during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Feiling’s History of the Tory Party; Ashton’s Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne; McCarthy’s Reign of Queen Anne. 
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Literature : Special Works on the Period and the Literary Forms 
it Developed: Saintsbury’s Peace of the Augustans (a delightful and 
scholarly introduction); Gosse’s Eighteenth-Century Literature ; 
Marr’s Periodical Essayists of the 18th Century; Sr. Eleanore’s 
Literary Essay in English (contains an attractive discussion of the 
standard essayists); Walker’s Essay and Essayists; Cross’ Develop- 
ment of the English Novel (a succinct and readable outline) ; Raleigh’s 
English Novel; Hamilton’s Art of Fiction; Crawford’s The Novel; 
What Is It? 

Biographies: of Pope, by Stephen; of Swift, by Stephen; of 
Addison, by Courthope; of Steele, by Dobson; of Defoe, by Chad- 
wick; of Richardson, by Dobson; of Fielding, by Dobson; of Sterne, 
by Fitzgerald; of Burney, by Dobson. 

Essays: (Pope) Johnson’s Lives of ihe Poets; Stephen’s Hours in 
a Library; Lowell’s My Study Windows. (Swift) Thackeray’s 
English Humorists ; Dobson’s Highteenth-Century Vignettes ; Hazlitt’s 
English Comic Writers. (Addison and Steele) Macaulay’s Hssays ; 
Dobson’s Highteenth-Century Vignettes; Thackeray’s English Hu- 
morists. (The Fiction Writers) Hazlitt’s English Comic Writers; 
Henley’s Hssays; Bagehot’s Literary Studies; Egan’s Confessions 
of a Book-Lover ; More’s Drift of Romanticism. 


Guiding Questions. 1. Can you discover, with the aid of a biog- . 
raphy, what part French played in the education of Pope? 
Why was this of importance? Read Book XII of his version of the 
Iliad and state your impression. Find instances of bad temper in 
the satires. Compare the couplet as Pope used it with Dryden’s 
couplet. Which seems to you the more desirable? Try to imagine 
Pope writing on the issues of a presidential campaign. Compare 
Pope’s Dunciad with Lowell’s Fable for Critics. What advantages 
has the second? Find lines by Pope on vice and virtue. Are the 
thoughts expressed original? Can you find them better phrased? 

2. Compare the periodical of the eighteenth century with a modern 
weekly journal. What led Nathaniel Butter to publish the Weekly 
_Newes? Examine into the term ‘Grub Street.’’ Define: irony, 
sarcasm, satire. Compare the satire of Swift’s A Modest Proposal 
with that of Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot. Read the account of the 
Lilliputians in Gulliver’s Travels and point out several satirical refer- 
ences to Swift’s environment. Why was Swift so embittered by his 
failure to receive a better appointment? In what respects did Swift 
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come near being a novelist? Is it likely that he could have created 
characters ? 

3. Read, if available, numbers 26, 69, 159, 317, 329, 343, and 517 of 
Addison’s Spectator essays. Discover his attitude towards poverty, 
religion, country life, fashionable dress, government, friendship. 
Compare the style with that of an essay in any recent magazine. Is 
there anything to show that Addison’s reading had been extensive? 
Point out words and phrases which he used constantly. Compare 
an Addison essay with one by Steele and see if you can discover differ- 
ences. Would you have preferred to be Addison or Steele? 

4. Analyze Smollett’s definition of the novel. Does it apply to 
any work of recent fiction you may have read? What is the differ- 
ence between the novel and the short-story? Between the novel 
apd romance? Name some of the older poetic romances. Name 
in order the eighteenth-century novelists, with one work by each. 

5. Read a chapter in Robinson Crusoe and note instances of Cru- 
soe’s resourcefulness, attention to scenery, piety, and loneliness. 
Does he act any differently from what he probably would have acted 
in an English city? Have you read any similar story? What made 
Defoe familiar with the numerous details he uses to give his story a 
realistic atmosphere? Compare Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym. Why did Richardson choose 4 love theme for Pamela? Are 
the best novels love stories? In how far does the element of love 
help to make a novel interesting? Does love play an important 
role in Shakespeare’s tragedy? Give instances of novels you have 
read in which love did not figure. Is the ‘ novel of terror” popular 
in our time? 

6. Have you read Thackeray’s Henry Esmond; Chesterton’s 
essay on Pope and the Art of Satire; J. C. Squire’s essay on The 
Eighteenth Century (in Essays on Poetry); and George Gissing’s 
Grub Street? 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: AGE OF JOHNSON AND 
THE POETIC REVIVAL. (FROM THE DEATH OF 
FIELDING TO THE PUBLICATION OF LYRICAL BAL- 
LADS, 1798) 


History of the Time. — Gradually but inevitably the long- 
continued opposition of Whig to Tory became part of a much 
more thorough-going conflict between those who stood for 
the established social order and those who wanted change 
and liberty. This conflict was not nearly so marked and 
intense in England as it was elsewhere. On July 4th, 1776, 
the American Colonies gave their revolution a far-reaching 
purpose by signing the Declaration of Independence. The 
nature and wording of this document showed the influence 
of France, where a dense array of books and pamphlets at- . 
tacking the old régime brought the great French Revolution 
to a head in 1789. Europe was torn asunder and rebuilt by 
the storming of the Bastile and the events which followed. 
But though England was much disturbed by these violent 
occurrences, her ministers were quietly busy shaping the 
policy of the Empire in India and elsewhere, while her com- 
merce developed magnificently under the stimulus of free 
trade. Business and convention ruled the British economic 
order, and the protest against industrialism was not yet ready 
to make itself heard. 

General Literary Aspects. — Writing began, however, to 
express an open discontent with the “ classic” rules, and 
even with the accepted supremacy of ‘‘ sense” over any 


quality of the imagination. This mood of revolt was most 
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vigorous in poetry, as we shall see; the temper of later eigh- 
teenth-century prose was dictated largely by Doctor Samuel 
Johnson, the last great conservative and classicist. But even 
his massive influence could not prevent a marked lyric strain 
of enthusiasm and emotion from entering the final prose of 
the era. Something like this strain had been noticeable in 
the novel, concerned as it was with the broad realities of life 
which it made bold to describe as imaginatively as it chose. 


1. Doctor JoHNSON AND His CrircuE 


The name of Doctor Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) comes 
almost instantly to the tongue when there is mention of 
eighteenth-century literature. During the last thirty years 
of his life he ruled English letters with all the majesty of a 
dictator; and though nearly a century and a half has passed 
since his death, his words still carry weight. For us he is not 
so much an author as something like a tradition. His writ- 
ings are of interest only to a comparative few; but his char- 
acter and what it stood for continue to be of general impor- 
tance. It is Johnson’s “sayings” that count supremely 
with us. He lives by reason of the literature of conversation 
which he created so abundantly and well that acquaintance 
with it is one of the first signs of familiarity with English 
letters. 

Life. — Doctor Johnson was forty-seven when the publi- 
cation of his Dictionary made him famous. Before that he 
had waged a long and bitter struggle against poverty, but the 
details of this battle remained his secret. We know little 
about his youth excepting that he was the son of a book-seller 
in Lichfield, and that he managed to acquire an education at 
Oxford under the difficulties which then confronted a poor 
scholar. He also suffered much from an illness which often 
caused him to become impatient and quarrelsome. 
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Having left Oxford, Johnson tried school-teaching, married 

a woman twenty years older than himself, and came to Lon- 
don in search of a livelihood by means of writing. He was 
twenty-eight years of age when he first entered St. Paul’s and 
knelt to pray for assistance. Then, very slowly, he fought 
his way up through the grime and struggle of “‘ Grub Street.” 
Though he never dis- 
cussed the subject of 
these difficult years with 
even his most intimate 
friends, he always spoke 
of poverty with grim 
realism and emphatic 
dislike. | 
In 1738 he published 
London, a poem which 
was favorably noticed 
by Pope. The monu- 
mental Dictionary, the. 
first of its kind in Eng- 
lish, was completed dur- 
ing five years of gruel- 
ling labor and appeared 
in 1755. Johnson’s fame 

Docror JOHNSON. : 

(From a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds.) was now established, 
though his continued 

poverty is testified to by the fact that he wrote Rasselas 
(1759) to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. Three 
years later, however, he received a pension from the State, 
which permitted him to live in a manner he thoroughly 
enjoyed : idling, working when he cared to, conversing, and 
dictating. For Johnson ruled supreme in the midst of a 
brilliant group which included such men as Garrick, the 
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actor who had once been Johnson’s pupil, Joshua Reynolds 
the painter, Boswell, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Burke. He 
died soon after he had completed his edition of Shakespeare, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Works of Johnson. — Johnson began his literary career as 
a poet, and very likely with a stiff tragedy in blank verse, 
called Irene. The manuscript of this came with him to 
London, but the play was not staged until 1749. It failed: 
Johnson was certainly no playwright, and this tragedy seemed 
just as interesting as a sermon to the average theatre-goer. 
His poem London is, however, really powerful in its sombre 
way. ‘The sins, vanities, and disappointments of city life are 
described with ruthless honesty by a man who knew what it 
meant to struggle desperately for literary fame. Eleven 
years later (1749) he published The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
a moral poem which has many admirers. It is solemn, stern, 
pessimistic, and convincing. The following lines on Charles 
of Sweden were memorized by a whole generation of English- 
men : 


The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shews his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemned a needy suppliant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length the error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


All his best poetry was written in the heroic couplet, with an 
added dash of classical rigor. Though it is not really great, 
it endures because of its solidity and moral strength. 
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Johnson’s prose is his real claim to literary eminence. The 
style of almost all his work is heavy and rich with words 
derived from the Latin. Often enough the ‘“ Johnsonese ” 
manner is somewhat amusing: for instance, his Dictionary 
defines so small a word as “‘ net ” in these stupendous terms : 
“ Anything reticulated or decussated at regular intervals, 
with interstices between the intersections.” But he always 
had something to say, and generally gave it that peculiar 
moral flavor which comes not from books or theories only but 
from years of rubbing up against real life. 

His essays were contributed for the most part to periodicals 
which he edited. The Rambler commenced publication in 
1750 and continued for two years; The Idler, begun in 1758, 
had a similar span of life. Neither paper would be considered 
sprightly by a modern reader. Johnson discussed such sub- 
jects as the responsibilities of men of genius, the shortness of 
life, and the value of being cheerful in the face of adversity. 
But though he wrote ponderously, he never failed to say 
something which carried weight because of the conviction: 
with which it was stated and the common-sense which had 
inspired it. Similar qualities distinguish his story Rasselas. 
It has really neither plot nor characters, but as a prose version 
of The Vanity of Human Wishes it is distinctly worth while. 
The reader who expects a romance of the Far East will be 
disappointed ; but those who care for the sober reflections of a 
great and wise man who had seen much of rugged life and 
who was just then face to face with death, will find the book 
rich with a sad and reflective appeal. 

Johnson’s most genial and satisfactory prose is to be found 
in the work of his later years, summed up under the title of 
The Lives of the Poets. This book is a series of prefaces to a 
collection of poetical works, and has been much discussed 
because of its critical opinions. These are manly and dis- 
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cerning, though based on classical standards no longer ac- 


ceptable to most readers. Here is a paragraph from his 
Milton : 


Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm that they ex- 
cel those of all other poets; for this superiority he was indebted 
to his acquaintance with the sacred writings. The ancient epic 
poets, wanting the light of Revelation, were very unskilful teachers 
of virtue: their principal characters may be great but they are not 
amiable. The reader may rise from their works with a greater degree 
of active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence; but he 
will be able to carry away few precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 


Character. — Though we might discuss such other prose 
writings of Johnson as the savage letters he wrote to Lord 
Chesterfield or James Macpherson, — letters which will 
always be read with mingled amusement and gratitude, — 
or the Lay Sermons which he composed for wise members of 
the clergy who preferred to have a good sermon and pay for 
it, some attention to Johnson’s character and “ conversa- 
tion’ seems more important. During the years when he 
“ dictated’”’ to an ever-growing and distinguished circle, 
Doctor Johnson became the man of letters whose least saying 
had an almost oracular authority. He talked for the 
pleasure of it, but talked sensibly and vigorously to make up 
for long years when he had toiled in silence to gain an un- 
tarnished reputation. 

His Manliness. — To his friends, Doctor Johnson was an 
enormous figure, dressed with conservative dignity, but al- 
most primitively masculine in many of his ways. Though 
the shadow of illness was never far from him, he delighted in 
the vigor of his body and advertised it unhesitatingly. Cold 
water had no terrors for him, and he refused to be pampered 
even when very sick; he could ride a horse without betraying 
the fact that he had sat so many years at his books ; and once 
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when Foote, the actor, had threatened to make sport of John- 
son on the stage, the Doctor put an end to such nonsense by 
ordering “a double quantity ” of oak stick. The counter- 
part of this bluster was an innocent delight in innocent amuse- 
ment. One night, when he was practically ready for bed, 
Johnson was disturbed by the voices of revelers in the street 
below. At first he re- 
sented the disturbance 
and dressed to go down 
and stop it; but on the 
way his heart relented 
and he joined the party. 
His Brusqueness and 
Generosity. — In con- 
versation he was often 
fiercely outspoken .and 
would break out with 
such denunciations as, 
“Don’t you consider, . 
sir, that these are not 
the manners of a gentle- 
man?” Or we might 
take a more famous in- 
stance when he declared 
in the presence of a poli- 
tician whom he disliked that ‘“ patriotism is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” With this brusqueness, however, an instinctive 
and abiding generosity went hand in hand. When his moth- 
er’s old servant lay dying, he went to bid her farewell and to 
pray with her. “‘ I kissed her,” he said later. “‘ She told me 
that to part was the greatest pain that she had ever felt and 
that she hoped we should meet again in a better place. I 
expressed, with swelled eyes and great emotion of tenderness, 
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the same hope. We kissed and parted. I humbly hope to 
meet again and part no more.” He loved children, servants, 
animals — anyone and anything that needed affection. 

His comment on men and ways of the world was sometimes 
flavored with prejudice, but was almost always characterized 
by that final common-sense which says the thing we have all 
been thinking in just the words we should have chosen if we 
only could. He replied to doubts about the freedom of the 
will: ‘‘ Sir, we know our will’s free, and there’s an end on’t. 
You are surer that you can lift up your finger or not as you 
please, than you are of any conclusion from a deduction of 
reasoning.’ Here he appealed from theory to common prac- 
tice. Ina similar way he refuted the doctrine of Mrs. Macau- 
lay; a friend who affected to believe, with the Declaration 
of Independence, that all men are equal. ‘“‘ Madam,” said 
Johnson very gravely, “‘ | am now become a convert to your 
way of thinking. I am convinced that all mankind are upon 
an equal footing; and to give you an unquestionable proof, 
madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, 
well-behaved citizen, your footman: I desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us.”’ Naturally enough, 
Mrs. Macaulay was provoked. 

His Experience. — Often Johnson’s sayings are nuggets of 
experience. He had, for instance, no illusions about the rdéle 
which money plays in life, and found the right words for both 
aspects of the matter: “ Sir, money will purchase occupation ; 
it will purchase all the conveniences of life; it will purchase 
variety of company; it will purchase all sorts of entertain- 
ment”; and, “ Getting money is not all a man’s business: 
to cultivate kindness is a valuable part of the business of life.” 
He said of knowledge that “ every human being whose mind 
is not debauched, will be willing to give all that he has, to get 
knowledge.” This opinion he emphasized by saying, upon 
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another occasion, “ Sir, I should never be happy by being less 
rational.” He was so upright and sincere in this that he could 
denounce with ringing vehemence those ‘‘ who poison the 
sources of eternal truth.” 

His Criticism. — In literature he was, of course, of the old 
school and preferred a good thought well put to any amount 
of fine words with no substance. Old books and rare schol- 
arly treatises delighted him, and his record of a trip to France 
is thickly dotted with references to volumes he had seen in 
Benedictine libraries. But he could frown, too, as in this 
reference to the author of a book of travel: ‘“‘ Sir, he does not 
carry me along with him; he leaves me behind him: or rather, 
indeed, he sets me before him; for he makes me turn over 
many leaves at a time.” Nor did he believe in restricting 
enlightenment to a few, making as he did this famous remark 
on the education of womankind: ‘‘ No woman is the worse 
for sense and knowledge,’’ to which he added, however, that 
“ supposing a wife to be of a studious or argumentative turn, 
it would be very troublesome; for instance — if a woman. 
should continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy.” 

His Faith. — Practical and shrewd though he was, John- 
son’s character had a profound mystical side, too. The 
world round about him was not often busily concerned with 
religious thoughts, taking them as a matter of course or as 
too vague to bother about. For Johnson, however, the world 
of the soul as it is known to religion remained one of the most 
vital interests in life. ‘‘ Now that you are going to leave 
your native country,” he said to Boswell, “ recommend your- 
self to the protection of your Creator and Redeemer.” In- 
deed, he was just a little of a Puritan in his concern over 
judgment and developed a somewhat morbid fear of death, 
though he was physically most courageous. On the other 
hand, he had what can only be called the sacramental sense : 
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that feeling for the value of prayer and service which is the 
benediction of all creeds connected with Catholicism. He 
preached nothing so strongly as the value of charity even in 
the sphere of religious differences, combining with his deep, 
almost native reverence for the Master, a whole-hearted 
respect for the mind of man. 

James Boswell (1740-1795). — Our knowledge of Doctor 
Johnson’s character is largely due to the tireless labor of his 


biographer, James Bos- —aaa= 
well. He came of a | ~ 
good Scottish family, 
studied law, and then 
came to London search- 
ing, like Diogenes, for 
a great man. Doctor 
Johnson deigned to ac- 
cept the discipleship of 
his admirer, though he 
seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity to pummel away 
with a sarcastic refer- 
ence to the Scotch or 
to Boswell’s personal 
shortcomings. But the 
biographer was the most 
faithful, courteous, and 
self-effacing of worshipers. He remembered Johnson’s 
slightest remarks, wrote them down carefully, and succeeded 
in creating a book of immortal interest and importance. 
Boswell was not distinguished for greatness of intellect or 
character ; but every page of his Life of Doctor Johnson, which 
was published in 1791, proves both his genuine artistic 
ability to handle narrative and gather detail and his native 
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fineness of temperament, which led him to prefer the society 
of cultivated men to the fox-hunting and dawdling which 
might so easily have made up his career. 

Passages from the Life cannot convey an idea of its flavor 
and continuous interest. But the following paragraph will 
show, at least, the excellence of Boswell’s memory and the 
exactness of his narrative : 


IT mentioned Hume’s argument against the belief of miracies, that 
it is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of them are mis- 
taken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true. 
JOHNSON. ‘ Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles 
should make us very cautious in believing them. But let us consider: 
although God has made Nature to operate by certain fixed laws, yet 
it is not unreasonable to think that he may suspend those laws, in 
order to establish a system highly advantageous to mankind. Now 
the Christian Religion is a most beneficial system, as it gives us light 
and certainty where we were before in darkness and doubt. The 
miracles which prove it are attested by men who had no interest in 
deceiving us; but who, on the contrary, were told that they should 
suffer persecution, and did actually lay down their lives in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, for some, 
centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the miracles; but 
said they were performed by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circum- 
stance of great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived 
from prophecies which have been so exactly fulfilled, we have most 
satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle possible, as to which, 
in my opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for 
the miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature of the thing 
admits.”’ 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) 


Among the friends of Johnson, there was one whom Boswell 
disliked but whom later generations regard with especial 
affection. Oliver Goldsmith, irresponsible, absent-minded, 
dreamy Irish poet though he was, comes to mind nowadays 
whenever we think of genial wisdom and gracious speech. 
He had to take quite literally Doctor Johnson’s casual growl 
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that “ nobody but a fool writes for anything except money,” 
but proved himself none the less the most genuinely artistic 
writer of his time. Moreover, since that time was one of 
transition from older ways of thinking and writing to newer 
ones, it is of interest to see how constantly and variously 
Goldsmith reflects the change. 

Life. — In 1756, Goldsmith arrived in England penniless 
and without prospects. He was none too appealing a figure, 
with his pock-marked 
face stuck upon a lump- 
ish little body. His 
boyhood had been spent 
in the village of Pallas, 
Treland, where his father 
was the highly respected 
curate. In 1745 he en- 
tered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where his con- 
stant larks did not quite 
manage to prevent his 
graduation. After that 
he wandered about 
Europe with a_ flute, 
attending Universities, 
and studying law or 
medicine at such towns Ou Coupatrnat 
as Edinburgh, Leyden, (After the painting by Sir Joshua 
Venice, and Padua. In sey alae) 
the last-named Italian city Goldsmith claimed to have 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Unstable, generous, and happy-go-lucky as he was, not 
even his utter poverty could weaken his faith in a bright 
future as he wandered, unannounced, into London. Des- 
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perate efforts to make a livelihood followed. He was in turn 
a chemist, a printer’s reader, an usher in a school, and finally, 
when everything else had failed, a hack and grind in “ Grub 
Street.” Gradually his writing gained a certain favor with 
the public; and the “ Chinese satires,” which he published 
in 1760 under the title A Citizen of the World, were praised by 
Doctor Johnson. 

After this, Goldsmith was successful enough, but his im- 
provident habits kept him always in debt and in mean lodg- 
ings. Tradition even tells us that Johnson had to browbeat 
a publisher into taking the manuscript of The Vicar of Wake- 
field (the book has since passed into more than a hundred 
well-deserved editions) and so enable Goldsmith to pay his 
rent. In 1774 he died, probably as the result of his own 
prescription for a minor ailment, leaving debts amounting to 
two thousand pounds. A more artless genius never lived. 

Works. — Doctor Johnson proposed the following Latin 
epitaph on Goldsmith : 

Qui nullum fere seribendi genus 


Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. ! 


This, in addition to being excellent Latin, points to a difficulty 
which underlies almost every discussion of Goldsmith: the 
variety of literary forms in which he proved himself a master, 
and the number of new tendencies which his work reveals. 
The Deserted Village (1770) is the best of Goldsmith’s 
poems. All the world loves it for its note of homesickness 
and pleasant reminiscence no less than for its genial way of 


1“ Who left practically no form of writing untouched, and touched 
none which he did not adorn.’’ Doctor Johnson is believed by some 
critics to have had a hand in the composition of Goldsmith’s poetry, 


especially The Deserted Village. Cf. Saintsbury, Peace of the Augustans, 
page 208. F 
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enlivening “ classic ” verse with emotion. The following lines 
are as carefully written as Pope’s couplets, but they strike a 
new note of tenderness and natural feeling : 


There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 


So the poem runs on, etching its dreamy picture of a happy 
village life and of the decay which set in when everyone had 
“to the city sped,” until we seem to be looking at Arcady 
through a floating mist. 

Goldsmith’s earlier poem, The Traveler (1764) is more 
stilted and superficial, but has arresting passages. Its four 
hundred lines are based largely on his own early experiences. 
The best known among Goldsmith’s shorter poems is a sharply 
satirical elegy called On the Death of a Mad Dog, one of several 
metrical skits inserted into his prose. He seldom undertook 
to write a lyric, accepting without protest the fashion of verse- 
making favored in his time. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. — The strange, shy humor of 
Goldsmith, though noticeable enough in his poetry, is more 
at home in The Vicar of Wakefield (1766). This prose ro- 
mance relies upon its charming idyllic atmosphere rather 
than upon any sort of plot or genuine character-drawing. 
Doctor Primrose is a most lovable person who deserves the kind 
of life suggested by his name, but he is not altogether alive. 
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Moses is amusing, indeed, but he seems to belong on the stage. 
The style is so agreeable and inviting, however, that we 
remember only that Goldsmith is writing, as no one else pos- 
sibly could. He warmed English prose with imaginative 
sympathy until it acquired the charm of a sunny room in 
winter. His successors during the nineteenth century 


JOHNSON AND GoLpsMITH SEB THE TarLor. 
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brought more sun, but they could not improve upon the 
natural “ homelikeness ” of Goldsmith’s art. That may be 
enjoyed not only in The Vicar of Wakefield, but also in the 
numerous essays he wrote for periodicals. 

The Comedies. — More pronouncedly comic are the two 
plays which Goldsmith composed after the manner of Resto- 
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ration drama, though with fine cleanness of tone. She Stoops 
to Conquer (1773) is generally preferred to The Good- Natured 
Man (1768). Both have lively plots and sparkling lines ; the 
characters are attractive; and no plays in English, excepting 
Shakespeare, have been more popular. Goldsmith stresses 
his moral easily and tranquilly, to the great satisfaction of 
the modern reader who is likely to say with Tony Lumb- 
kin, in She Stoops to Conquer, “If ’'m to have any good, 
let it come of itself; don’t keep dinging it, dinging it into 
one so!” 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816). — For a while it 
seemed that Goldsmith had revived the English stage. In 
1775, The Rivals, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was produced 
at Covent Garden. Its success was a triumph, which Sheri- 
dan followed up with the no less popular The School for Scan- 
dal (1777). He was still a very young man, but he abandoned 
the theatre for politics and made a career as an orator and 
statesman. 

Sheridan’s comedies are light and very witty. The Rivals, 
though it contains the well-known character, Mrs. Malaprop, 
who is constantly misusing big words she does not under- 
stand, is not so uniformly clever as The School for Scandal. 
“Mr. Premium,” says Charles Surface to the money-lender, 
“‘ the plain state of the matter is this: I am an extravagant 
fellow who wants to borrow money; you I take to be a pru- 
dent old fellow, who have got money tolend. Iam blockhead 
enough to give fifty percent. sooner than not have it! and 
you, I presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if you 
can get it. Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, and 
may proceed to business without further ceremony.” Com- 
edy so brilliant and worldly-wise is likely to keep its place, 
even though the tone is artificial to an extent which can 
hardly be reconciled with literature. 
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Edward Gibbon (1737-1794). — One of the most scholarly 
members of Doctor Johnson’s circle was the historian, Ed- 
ward Gibbon. He may be said to have made the narrative 
of past events an art, though the eighteenth century was also 
able to boast of David Hume’s biased History of England 
(1754-1761), and William Robertson’s History of Scotland 
(1759). Gibbon’s early 
life was fortunate and 
studious. At sixteen he 
became a Catholic after 
a careful reading of 
Bossuet, the French 
theologian. His father, 
astonished and worried 
for his son’s future, sent 
him to reside with a Cal- 
vinist divine in Switzer- 
land. There Gibbon 


abandoned not only his: 


Catholic views but prac- 
tically all faith in Chris- 
tianity, becoming a 
“philosopher” in the 
unbelieving French man- 
ner of the time. After an 
absence of five years, he returned to England, got into Parlia- 
ment, and began the historical work for which he is famous. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the first volume 
of which was published in 1776 with others following at regu- 
lar intervals until the sixth and last was completed in 1788, 
has the advantage of one of the most dramatic and complex 
subjects possible to an historian. To trace the events lead- 
ing up to the crumbling of the great Empire, and then to 


GIBBON. 
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narrate the development of Christianity until, with the fall of 
Constantinople, the last vestige of Roman rule disappeared 
from the earth : — this was, indeed, a task worthy of a most 
ambitious life-time. 

Gibbon’s success has been universally admitted. He was 
the master of a style so elaborate in its rhythmical structure 
that the reader is almost overwhelmed by the pomp of sonor- 
ous phrasing. Nor did he lack industry to examine docu- 
ments carefully and to arrange the materials of his narrative 
in symmetrical proportion. That he was quick to perceive 
the meaning of effective incidents is constantly evident; he 
says, for instance, “‘ The immediate loss of Constantinople 
may be ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the 
gauntlet of John Justiniani.” His skill in handling narrative 
details has been justly admired and is, indeed, worthy of a 
good novelist. 

But the Decline and Fall is largely ruined for any Christian 
reader by the fact that Gibbon’s own unbelief led him to look 
upon Christianity with an ill-will that was sometimes even 
malicious. He conceived the idea of his history while sitting 
one evening on the steps of the Franciscan church in Rome: 
this church had once been the temple of Jupiter, and the con- 
trast appealed to the thoughtful young Englishman. When 
he came to write, he permitted his sympathies to shade the 
narrative with hostility to Christianity and to insert bitter 
satirical reflections which angered Doctor Johnson and caused 
Byron to speak of “ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer.’ Indeed Gibbon, because of his great scholarship and 
his beautiful, if somewhat too stiff and pompous, style, helped 
to confirm men in the belief that the crowded years between 
Rome and the Renaissance were “ Dark Ages,” and that 
there was nothing worth looking for in the bright activity of 
medieval men. | 
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Other Prose Writers. — Doctor Johnson’s time took pleas- 
ure in graceful letter-writing. Johnson himself wrote noth- 
ing more effective than his epistle to Lord Chesterfield (1694- 
1773), whose Letters to His Son were widely read and admired. 
They outline a code of morals for a man of the world with 
shrewd cleverness, but are anything excepting moral. Ches- 
terfield reveals himself as a cynical and hollow “ gentleman ”’ 
who looked upon all men as egotistical animals and bade his 
son: “Oil yourself therefore, and be both supple and shin- 
ing.” His letters are far less agreeable and instructive than 
those concerning natural history which Gilbert White (1720- 
1793) published as The Natural History of Selborne. The 
author, a clergyman, was the first naturalist to record his 
observations with literary skill. 


2. EpmMunD BuRKE AND THE REVOLUTION ! 


The position taken by the statesman Edmund Burke (1729- 
1797) as a critic and reflector of the social tendencies manifest 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century gives him an’ 
importance which the literary content of his work would 
hardly justify otherwise. Living and writing as he did in 
the stream of things, he dealt with the Revolution from the 
point of view of a conservative who could not, however, help 
sponsoring certain changes. No Englishman has been the 
subject of more praise on the one hand and of more denuncia- 
tion on the other. 

Life. — Born in Dublin, Burke remained in his native city 
until he had completed his education at Trinity College, and 
then went to London for the study of law. This did not 
prevent his writing several essays, one of which — Ideas of the 


1 Burke was, as has been said, a member of Dr. Johnson’s circle; but 
the spirit and purpose of his work were independent. 
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Sublime and Beautiful — was published when he was only 
twenty-seven, and gained him admission to the circle of Doc- 
tor Johnson. Soon he had obtained a foothold in politics, 
and after having held several small appointments, became 
a member of Parliament (1765). 

His earnest devotion to the interests of the Whig party, his 
skill in writing pamphlets which based an immediate practical 
issue upon sound politi- 
cal principle, and_ his 
power as an _ orator, 
gradually won for him 
a leading place in the 
House of Commons. 
Burke’s manner of 
speaking was often elo- 
quent in the finest sense, 
though he also exposed 
himself to ridicule by 
turning theatrical or by 
continuing his speeches 
beyond the limits of 
human endurance. He 
was probably not a 
great statesman, but : : 
he could most certainly Bon 


talk and write like (After the painting by Sir Joshua 
one Reynolds.) 


In 1783 Burke was appointed Paymaster of the Forces. Of 
even greater influence was the position he occupied in the 
prosecution of Warren Hastings, against whom he made an 
address memorable for its length and forcefulness (1788). 
The very next year saw the opening of the French Revolution. 
Horrified by the excesses committed in the name of liberty, 
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Burke left his party, devoted himself once more to philo- 
sophical writing, and published two celebrated attacks on 
the Revolution: Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), 
and Letters on a Regicide Peace (1797). These are the best 
of many similar pamphlets which came from Burke’s pen 
after he had left Parliament and retired to nurse his broken 
health. His last days were sad and bitter with bereavements. 
“T live in an inverted order,” he wrote. “ They who ought 
to have succeeded me are gone before me.” ! 

Opinions. — Since Burke was both a practical politician 
and a theorist, the natural question is: how did he act upon 
his principles? In he first place he was English and middle- 
class enough to consider trade the most essential business of a 
nation. Prosperity was the thing which all desired, and since 
commerce promoted, or at least seemed to promote, prosper- 
ity, the more of it England had, the better. He based ‘his 
argument squarely upon the inalienable right to hold property 
and to be protected in its possession against all enemies. 
Whatever promoted, strengthened that right seemed to Burke - 
a sound reason for national action. He therefore founded 
his argument On Conciliation with America (1775) upon the 
benefits which would accrue to British commerce from a pol- 
icy of compromise with the colonies. ‘‘ The question with 
me,” he said, “ is not whether you have a right to render your 
people miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy.” 


1 For some time Burke was believed to be the author of the anonymous 
Letters of Junius, which ran in the London Advertiser during the three 
years following January, 1769. These attacked the Tory ministry with 
such logic and such a torrent of satirical diction that they caused its fall 
and made everybody wonder who the author could be. The secret was 
never divulged; but to-day sufficient evidence exists to warrant our 
believing that the Letters were the work of Sir William Francis (1740- 
1818). Even yet they may be read as models of their own sort of literary 
composition, though their unfairness is often apparent. 
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His Love of Order. — But deep in the soul of Burke there 
was also a great love for order and harmony. He hated to 
see things upset: better have, he thought, a stately highway 
where everyone walks according to his. social condition and 
the mandates of the law than a pleasant winding path where 
people stroll helter-skelter and jostle each other. This point 
of view had been eloquently set forth in Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful, an early book on the nature of art to which the 
man remained faithful. Burke was incapable of realizing 
that “‘ trade” had a social as well as a political side, and that 
hungry crowds might be having a hard time of it increasing 
the output of cotton cloth, ice-tongs, or what not. And so, 
with all his profound grasp of principle and public affairs, 
fed on the best authors and boldly expressed in such vigorous 
pamphlets as Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770), 
Burke failed utterly to comprehend the tremendous drift 
of social change which was rumbling through the world. 

The Revolution. — His attacks on the French Revolution 
cannot be contradicted directly. He was perfectly right in 
denouncing the Reign of Terror; he was also correct, very 
likely, in considering the philosophical principles sponsored 
by the Revolutionists absurd and deplorable. But he missed 
the deeper issue, the real cause of the uproar. Common 
people in France were fighting for something they believed 
more important than trade, order, and property rights. 
Burke could not quite believe these people real: they seemed 
monsters whom he could identify with some mistaken argu- 
ment in books, or even with the criminals of imagination. 

Burke’s distrust of the democratic instinct was character- 
istic of his time. He was the first outstanding conservative 
in the great Revolutionary Debate that was to ring and 
scream throughout the nineteenth century, and that would 
affect modern literature in every one of its forms. But he 
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wrote too passionately and with too much earnest scholarship 
to be buried with his own generation. His treatises on the 
art of government are still a treasury of political wisdom, not 
indeed because they expound many original ideas but because 
they discuss particular practical situations with aptness and 
insight. He knew also that love of country is a matter of the 
heart as well as of the head, and that a good argumentis not 
enough to induce a man to become an enthusiastic citizen. 
His constant concern was, therefore, to stimulate interest in 
questions of law; and a writer who can do that remains as 
serviceable to a democracy as an alarm-clock is to a thrifty 
household. 

Style. — It is easy to criticize the style of Burke in indi- 
vidual passages, and also to pick out other portions which 
are written with an almost unparalleled eloquence. He can 
be vulgar, crude, and too well supplied with tricks of rhetoric ; 
but he can also be lofty and persuasive in a very fine way. 
His orations are probably better reading than any other Eng- 
lishman’s, and his pamphlets on the Revolution have a pa- | 
thetic earnestness which makes them worth studying for their 
language alone. Indeed, nothing he wrote is wholly without 
distinction of manner. 

His English, which handled a variety of themes in the spirit 
proper to each, has the poise of the “ classic ” style, but is 
much more eloquent, rhythmical, and emotional. He was 
the last important representative of the temper of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the prophet of the kind of writing which 
would become popular after his death. Those who admire 
him are likely to continue saying, “‘ his pages are an inex- 
haustible store-house of inspiration and wisdom.”! His 
enemies will probably not be talked out of terming him the 
“ prose Poet Laureate of Whiggery.” ? 


1 Paul Elmer More. 2G. R. Stirling-Taylor. 
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3. THE ReEvivaL or Portry 


General Circumstances. — In the writings of Edmund 
Burke, English prose displayed a tendency to enliven the 
“classic” formality of the earlier eighteenth century with 
emotional expression, flights of imaginative fancy, and a more 
obvious rhythm. A similar change was even more notice- 
able in poetry. Weary now of the stiff convention of the 
heroic couplet and of harnessing their fancy to commonplace 
and satirical themes, the poets began a rebellion of their own. 
This was closely bound up with the general mood of change 
which characterized the epoch and is therefore usually called 
the Romantic Movement. 

Romanticism. — “ Romanticism ” is very hard to define. 
Its immediate effects on the art of poetry were these: it 
revived old metres and stanzas, treated of imaginative and 
legendary subjects, described nature, and led the poet to 
express his own emotions. In a more general way we may 
take it to mean trust in human instinct rather than in human 
reason. The normal man, for instance, feels a ready “ in- 
stinctive ’’ sympathy with an old woman who is found living 
without food in a cold room. He scarcely needs argument 
to convince him that she requires assistance; in fact, he 
might argue too long about whether the money could be em- 
ployed to better advantage in promoting science, and find 
the poor woman dead when he had finally reached a conclu- 
sion. Instincts bid us delight in the great free openness of 
nature, in the common affections of family life, in hearty 
handshakes rather than in the dignified touching of fingers 
recommended by books on etiquette. From them comes our 
interest in the unseen, the distant, the unknown, the wonder- 
ful. The more we trust instinct, the more we are apt to re- 
tain the imaginative freedom and spontaneousness of child- 
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hood — a condition which may be virtuous and delightful, 
but which may also be unruly. 

The poets of the period under discussion abandoned “ clas- 
sicism ” for “‘ romanticism ” because that is the natural thing 
for poets to do. Their province is nature, imagination, and 
the service of beauty. They must dream of “ multitudinous 
seas incarnadine ”’ or of “ strong gongs groaning.” ‘This the 
eighteenth century had denied, so that on the whole it was 
outstandingly prosy. The immediate causes of the revival 
of poetry include the following: the philosophy of Rousseau, 
a revolutionary Frenchman who denounced all conventions 
and advocated living in a state of nature; growing sympathy 
with the lot of the poor ; and dissatisfaction with a social order 
which was governed only: by a code of commercial morals. 

The Poets: James Thomson. — The first of the new 
poets, James Thomson (1700-1748), is no longer widely read, 
but his originality of form and subject-matter is remarkable 
enough to give him a lasting historical importance. Bornina 
little town surrounded by the charming valleys of the Scottish ° 
Border country, Thomson was educated at Edinburgh. He 
went to London at the age of twenty-five, and a year later 
(1726) published Winter, his first poem. The cordial wel- 
come it received induced Thomson to write of the other 
seasons in turn, until The Seasons appeared in complete form 
during 1730. After this, life was very kind to Thomson. 
He obtained several comfortable positions and traveled in 
the society of the great. His death occurred a year after the 
publication of his best poem, The Castle of Indolence (1748). 

Abandoning the heroic couplet, Thomson wrote The 
Seasons in blank verse that described with enthusiasm many 
scenes of natural beauty with which he had been familiar 
during his Scottish boyhood. An unvarnished love for wild 
open country is the real merit of this poem, which is often 
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marred by clumsy and frigid expression. Liberty, another 
very long poem in blank verse, has no merit excepting its 
subject (1736). For a while it seemed as if Thomson had 
nothing further to say; but when The Castle of Indolence 
appeared, readers of poetry were delighted. It is an allegory 
describing an imaginary place of retreat from the world’s 
troubles, and frankly imitates Spenser both in manner of 
treatment and stanza-form. Nothing more different from 
Pope (Thomson’s contemporary) could well be imagined. 
The following stanza is hardly unworthy of comparison 

with the Faerie Queene : 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was: 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

Forever flushing round a summer-sky. 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 

Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, always hovered high ; 

But what’er smackt of noyance, or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest. 

Thomas Gray. — Thomson’s open-hearted fondness for 

nature was echoed in the greater verse of his contemporary, 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771), who also expressed a mood of 
melancholy that was to remain rather generally connected 
with Romanticism. Gray was born in London and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he made a close friend of Horace 
Walpole. Together they toured Italy; then Gray, having 
received his degree, settled down into a life of contented inac- 
tion. His health was never good, and his disposition proved 
testy enough to make society unattractive both to himself 
and those he joined. Gray refused the Laureateship when 
it was offered him (1757), and held a professorship at Cam- 
bridge without ever lecturing. His poems were written at 
intervals separated sometimes by a number of years. 
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The Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College (1747) is 
Gray’s first work. The poet, looking out over a playground 
where boys are busy at their games, moralizes gloomily on 
the fate of the “ little victims ” who are, 

Condemned alike to groan, 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 

The same note of pessimistic meditation appears to better 
advantage in the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
(1751), a graceful poem 
which great soldiers like 
Wolfe have known by 
heart, and which re- 
peats in exquisite form 
sentiments common to 
all men. Its sadness 
and its reverence for 
natural beauty are def- 
inite romantic traits;° 
and one line — “ The 
short and simple an- 
nals of the poor” — 
may be considered pro- 
phetic of the interest 
which many later writ- 
ers would take in those 
who struggle against 
the odds of poverty. 

Gray’s later work of 
importance was con- 
tained in Pindaric Odes 
(1757). The diction is lavish with ornament to an extent 
which makes the poems generally dull and obscure in meaning. 


SrokE-PocEs. 
The scene of Gray’s Elegy. 
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Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings, 
says The Progress of Poesy, the best of these odes. But 
this the lyre never quite manages to do, with the result 
that only one other poem in the book, The Bard, is widely 
read. 

His very agreeable letters show that Gray was a man of 
good taste and excellent impulses. His verse reveals these 
qualities in delicate passages of nature description, in the 
expression of genuine sympathy with the lowly and oppressed, 
and in the constant meditative melody. These things were 
not “classic,” though Gray remained comparatively cold 
and formal in style. His poems are few but their popularity 
gave them an influence with other writers that is historically 
important. 

William Collins. — Greater in the realm of pure poetry 
than either Thomson or Gray, William Collins (1721-1759) 
was in some respects the most gifted writer of his time. The 
bulk of his verse is small and the quality is not uniformly 
excellent ; but his short and unhappy life permitted him to 
achieve no more. While attending Oxford he began to suffer 
from attacks of a nervous disorder. These recurred with 
disastrous frequency until the time of his death in the city 
of Chichester, where he had been born. During many years 
he was also desperately in want of money and influential 
friends. 

Of his two books, Persian Eclogues (1742) and Odes (1747), 
the second is important. It contains such well-known poems 
as the “ Pindaric ” ode to The Passions and two short elegies, 
one of which begins “‘ How sleep the brave,” while the other 
is dedicated to the memory of James Thomson. These are 
all inferior, however, to the fragile and lovely Ode to Evening. 
Here Collins succeeded in blending the grace of a vague and 
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shadowy natural scene with a peculiarly lyric admiration of 
beauty. Not a word in the poem mars the general impres- 


MaGpALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Here Collins studied. 


sion of brooding delicacy, and the two stanzas which follow 
are, in their way, supreme: 


But when chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut 

That from the mountain’s side 

Views wilds and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
The dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


This poem has no counterpart in eighteenth-century litera- 
ture. For something to resemble it we must turn back to 
Herbert or go forward to Keats. The secret of its beauty is 
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the dreamy lyric wonder with which the poet finds his way 
to the heart of nature. This and other aspects of Collins’ 
genius — his wistful sadness and his interest in the super- 
natural — were modern and romantic. 

William Shenstone. — The three poets whom we have 
mentioned are alike in combining modified “ classic ” forms 
of expression with a real, if somewhat melancholy, affection 
for nature. Several of their contemporaries, however, are 
memorable chiefly for having discarded these forms in favor 
of older Elizabethan measures. William Shenstone (1714- 
1763) was an oddly solitary man who took an Oxford degree 
back to the country estate where most of his life was spent. 
The Schoolmistress (1742), his most important work, is a 
sentimental but graceful descriptive poem in Spenserian 
stanzas. Shenstone’s minor writings are never strong and 
masculine, but they describe very prettily the natural beauty 
of which he was fond. 

James Macpherson. — Much more curiously interesting 
are the works of James Macpherson (1738-1796), a Scottish 
poet who left the rugged Highlands with which he was thor- 
oughly acquainted to settle in London and become more or 
less of a politician. His three books, Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry translated from the Gaelic (1760), Fingal (1762), and 
Temora (1763), were represented by the author as transla- 
tions from the original of a Celtic bard named Ossian. Im- 
mediately Doctor Johnson declared that Macpherson himself 
was the author — and inventor — of Ossian. With the con- 
troversy which followed we are little enough concerned, al- 
though we may note in passing that all modern critics agree 
with Johnson. The Ossianic poems themselves are hardly 
of interest to us, excepting for occasional sturdy glimpses of 
Highland fog and mountain crag, of green hills seen in the 
light of early morning. But the peculiar style, a vividly 
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rhythmical and melodious prose, set a fashion in writing 
and so undermined the supremacy of Addison’s careful 
manner. 

Thomas Percy. — Interest in the older popular poetry of 
England was aroused by the publication of Bishop Thomas 
Percy’s Reliques (1765), a collection of those folk-ballads 
which had been so common just after Chaucer’s time, but 
which were unknown to the eighteenth century until the 
appearance of Reliques. Immediately the ballad recaptured 
its place as a poetic form. 

Thomas Chatterton. — No better instance of this revival 
of old popular English poetry comes to mind than Bristowe 
Tragedy, by the unfortunate poet Thomas Chatterton (1752- 
1770), who ended his own life at eighteen. His lonely 
boyhood was spent largely in roaming about the beautiful 
old church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, of which his uncle 
was sexton. Soon he began to write, and in 1768 issued 
a collection of lyric and dramatic poems which he declared 
had been written by a fifteenth-century monk, Thomas: 
Rowley by name. In spite of their antique spelling and 
phrasing, The Rowley Poems were quickly known to be the 
work of Chatterton himself. The poor lad’s London career 
proved unsuccessful; he was both older than his years and 
afflicted with a kind of dementia; and one summer morning 
his body was found lying in the midst of torn manuscripts. 
He had taken poison. 

The sympathy people felt for Chatterton’s tragic fate 
helped to give his poems a fame considerably beyond their 
merit. But imitative and artificial though they are, several 
have passages of haunting charm. Here is a stanza from the 
much-admired dirge in Aella: 


Comme, wythe acorne-coppe & thorne, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie; 
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Lyfe & all yttes goode I scorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feaste by daie. 


Mie love Ys dedde, 


Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


William Cowper. — Much less rebellious in the matter of 
form than the four poets we have just mentioned, William 


Cowper (1731-1800) was 
far in advance of them 
in the naturalness of 
feeling and expression 
so characteristic of 
“Romanticism.” No 
poet ever suffered more: 
and yet the personal 
record which Cowper 
has left us in his letters 
—one of the best col- 
lections in English — is 
bright with courage and 
good humor. Almost 
from birth he was af- 
flicted with a tendency 
to insanity; and when, 
after having been called 
to the Bar in 1754, he 


CowPER. 


faced a public examination for a political clerkship, the first 
attack of the terrible derangement came. Cowper probably 
owed his recovery to the patient care of Moley Unwin and 
his wife Mary. In 1767, Mrs. Unwin, then a widow, de- 
voted herself completely to the poet; and it is likely they 
would have been married if a second attack had not stricken 


Cowper in 1773. 
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The next twenty years were spent in peaceful seclusion. 
As a country-gentleman with nothing to trouble him except- 
ing pleasant work in the garden and the care of household 
pets, Cowper wrote a sizable quantity of poetry. The Task 
appeared in 1785. It is a lengthy reverie in blank verse 
which describes the author’s daily life, with a charming atten- 
tiveness to home-like details. Previously he had published 
several religious hymns, — significantly enough the only 
good spiritual poetry written during the century, — a volume 
of Poems (1782), and the humorous ballad of John Gilpin 
(1783). When his translation of Homer had been completed 
in 1791, Cowper was laid low by his fatal malady. Mrs. 
Unwin, to whom he had constantly been grateful in a deep 
and very touching way, died five years later. The mental 
darkness of the aging poet was relieved only by moclaatcnoly 
glimpses of a sane world. 

The reader of The Task and Cowper’s other poems will soon 
discover that they are quiet, unimpassioned meditations 
which lack any great distinction of manner. His virtues are - 
close observation, realistic portrayal, and a generous love for 
natural things. ‘‘God made the country,” he declared, 
“and man made the town.” How Cowper’s memory could 
dwell affectionately on the simplicities of daily life until they 
became as priceless as treasured heirlooms may be seen best, 
perhaps, in the tender lines written On Receipt of My Mother’s 
Picture. He recalls, from a long-dead time, 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum. . . . 

All this, and more enduring still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 


Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and brakes 
That humor interposed too often makes ; 
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All this still legible in memory’s page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honors to thee as my numbers may. 


This fondness for the little human experiences continues 
to win modern readers for Cowper’s verse, which charmed 
the writers of the early nineteenth century. He lacked elo- 
quence, but he was always genuine, utterly frank, and manly. 


He brushed away social 
artificialities and con- 
ventions as one might 
sweep cobwebs from a 
window, and looked out 
straightforwardly at na- 
ture. 

George Crabbe. — 
Straightforwardness was 
a virtue which the real- 
istic poet George Crabbe 
(1754-1832) prized very 
highly. His birthplace 
was a small town on 
the Suffolk coast, where 
his father taught school. 
Crabbe sought and ob- 
tained some literary 
fame in London, but 


CRABBE. 


finally settled comfortably at Townbridge, where he died 
only a few months earlier than Sir Walter Scott. Though 
he lived so far into the nineteenth century, he must be 
associated with the Age of Johnson because of his fidelity 
to the heroic couplet and his partial acceptance of “ classic ” 


standards. 
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Crabbe put into grim and earnest stanzas a picture of the 
life of the poor. He hoped this would do some good, — or 


at least remove false impressions. 


I paint the cot, 


As Truth will paint it and as bards will not, 


he said outspokenly. And indeed the poems of which The 
Village (1783), The Borough (1810), and Tales in Verse (1812) 


WiiuiaAmM Bhake. 


are the most important, 
must be termed round 
unvarnished _ descrip- 
tions of a country life 
out at the elbows. All 
have an abiding human 
interest supported by a 
firm if somewhat bleak 
handling of natural 
scenery. The reader is 
likely to consider Crabbe . 
a pessimist, and it must 
be admitted that he is 
too uniformly squalid. 
But the tragic earnest- 
ness of his theme called 
for a stark and deter- 
mined attitude. Here 
is the Poor House, as 
Crabbe saw it: 


Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapors, flagging, play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day; 
There children dwell who know no parents’ care; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there! 
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The fact that Doctor Johnson revised the poem from which 
these lines are taken is one more reason for honoring his name. 
A later generation would insist on revising the Poor House. 

William Blake. — It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast to the blunt purposiveness of Crabbe than the wild 
fantasy of William Blake (1757-1827). He defined the roads 
which genius takes as winding ones that get nowhere; and 
his own life was an eager journey down just such a highway. 
Many of Blake’s sayings mean nothing excepting, possibly, 
that the world is too full of meaning ever to be understood. 
At other times he speaks with an accent of madness, scatter- 
ing phrases which if taken seriously would explode society. 
His important books of verse are Poetical Sketches (1783), 
Songs of Innocence (1789), and Songs of Experience (1794). 
They are extraordinary, unearthly, and puzzlingly visionary. 
The subject which interested him most was good and evil, 
as these are tangled up in our world with beauty. Perhaps 
his bewilderment and mystical vision are best reflected in the 
famous lines on the tiger : 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


Everywhere he expresses wonder at the secret meanings of 
life. Blake seems drunk with brooding over the might and 
love of God, but his rhapsody is almost that of a lawless 
pantheist. He tried to arrive at a new religion through a 
worship of beauty, but never got farther than a series of 
ecstatic outcries. Some of these he put into his Prophetic 
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Books, which not even the most ardent admirers can fathom. 
Unbalanced and obscure always, his poems enshrine the most 
sustained lyrical inspiration to have been born into the eigh- 
teenth century. They have nothing to do with common- 
sense, and everything with rapture. 

Happening into this world, prosaically enough, as the son 
of a London hosier, Blake proved himself an artist at ten and 
a poet at twelve. Thereupon his father apprenticed him to 
an engraver, and the rest of his life was spent alternately 
in making designs or writing. Nothing he accomplished 
brought much in the way of money or fame. Blake seemed 
not to mind, however, scattering what money he had wher- 
ever it would do good, and living with a strange simplicity. 
He died as cheerfully as if he were going out into a garden. 

Robert Burns. — Blake was an indication of the tumult of 
thought and feeling which would stir the nineteenth century, 
but a much more widely known poet foreshadowed modern 
democracy. Robert Burns (1759-1796), the Scottish farmer, 
has become everybody’s poet. Those who read little know’ 
him as the maker of songs that never tire; those who study 
literary history term him the first great spokesman of “ Ro- 
manticism.” He is certainly one of the most amiable lyric 
poets in the language. 

Burns was born in a tiny cottage, somewhere in Ayrshire, 
which his father had built out of clay. This father was a 
stern man who kept his son busy in the field, where he learned 
the bitterness of earning bread. All the while Burns was 
hungry for knowledge, supplementing his scant education 
with occasional spurts of reading. His mind was alert and 
strong, but his will was both headstrong and weak. Incon- 
stant in love, given to heavy drinking, and subject to moods 
of depression, Burns was finally rebuked and punished by the 
rigid Scottish church. He would have been the last to deny 
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his failings. Though these were common enough among the 
peasantry of his time, in the end they drained completely his 
marvelous poetic faculty. 

He struggled on, and finally decided to seek his fortune in 
the West Indies. Then, in 1786, he learned that the small 
volume of his published poems was receiving praise from the 
critics. The next year 
found him in Edinburgh, 
an object of admiring 
curlosity in various 
drawing-rooms. Butthe 
poet of nature could not 
be transplanted. He 
took a small farm near 
Dumfries, accepted a 
government position as 
inspector of liquors, 
married, and vowed to 
lead a good life. But 
the time of reform had 
passed. He was too fa~ 
mous, too poor, and too 
completely the victim of 
bad habits for perma- 
nent change. Shortly 
after reaching the age Roane 
of thirty-seven, he died. 

His Poems. — Burns’ work is a collection of short poems. 
Neither The Cotter’s Saturday Night, his only realistic picture 
of Scottish manners, nor 7'am O’Shanter, his most ambitious 
narrative poem, can stand apart by itself. He wrote in 
many moods and followed no single fashion of verse-form. 
We must therefore approach the verse of Burns quite as we 
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might look ahead to our own hours of reflection: it is a med- 
ley of gayety and sadness, of tender affection and whistling 
adventure, of long thought and impulsive decisions. He 
wrote on subjects as life suggested them. From the romance 
of Flow Gently, Sweet Afton to the sober philosophy of To a 
Mouse is a long way, but Burns sang about almost every step 
of it. He is humorous, melancholy, dreamy, and daring in turn. 
How well his verse can adapt itself to varied moods may 
be seen from a random camparison. The song which follows 
in part is a simple but incomparably lovely expression of 
affection — a heart-beat in rime: 
O, my Luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
O, my Luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonny lass, 
So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


The soft purr of this melody invites a guitar and the silvery 
voice of a romantic singer. But the poet is equally familiar 
with the rough, rousing music of the pibroch : 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slavery ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
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Wha for Scotland’s king and law 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Freeman stand, or Freeman fa’, 
Let him follow me! 


The genius of Burns was strangely, matchlessly able to 
bring some sentiment of his own experience into tune with 
the ear of all mankind. Though he was often sentimental 
and sometimes a little indelicate, he generally mastered the 


Tur Bripge at AYR. 
One of the haunts of Burns. 


music of verse as naturally as a bird sings its note. And so 
he became the national poet of Scotland, immortalizing the 
streams and hills of his native country, and giving lasting 
renown even to the mouse which he turned up with a plow. 
Though he was far from being without learning, he lacked 
the culture to expand the reflections on life’s meaning which 
occasionally entered his poems. All his best songs were 
written by his heart. 
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His Limitations. — Deeply as the world has come to love 
Burns, it has necessarily been forced to admit his limitations. 
First, he was exclusively a lyric poet: dramatic and narra- 
tive writing were outside the province of a man who could 
express only what he felt. In the second place, he owed a 
great debt to his Scottish forerunners, Ramsay and Fergus- 
son! And finally, much of his effectiveness is dependent 
on the use of dialect, especially as he blended it sparingly with 
pure English.? But all these things will be forgotten by the 
reader whose heart has been touched by the songs of a Scot- 
tish farmer whose melodies rose so naturally from the fields. 
“‘ Bobbie ” Burns put nature back into books of verse, where 
it is still pleasantly at home. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. ; 

The following material is suggested: Johnson’s Rasselas, of which 
there are several editions, and Lives of the Poets (published by 
Methuen). Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, abridged. Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, Vicar of Wakefield, and She Stoops to Conquer in 
various editions. Sheridan’s Rivals and other plays, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press edition. The poems of Gray, Collins, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Blake, and Burns may be obtained in the Aldine Poets Series, or other 
similar editions. Selections from their work are offered in Croll’s 
English Lyrics from Dryden to Burns, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, 
The Oxford Book of Verse, Ward’s English Poets, etc. Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation, Reflections, and Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

1 Allan Ramsay (1686-1758) was a sort of unofficial Poet Laureate to 
the city of Edinburgh. Beyond any question his rugged verse, always 
very natural and sometimes charming, influenced Burns. Among his 
lyrics there are some, like Peggy and The Lass with a Lump of Land, 
which remain forever popular. 

Robert Fergusson (1750-1774) was an unhappy and dissolute writer 
of short descriptive poems in the Scottish dialect. The best of these, 
The Farmer's Ingle, may have suggested Burns’ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. 

2 “Scots Wha Hae,” for instance, contains only five dialect forms. 
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REFERENCE. 


History: Belloc’s French Revolution; L. Madelin’s French Revolu- 
tion; Taine’s French Revolution. See also bibliography to the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Literature: Dowden’s French Revolution and English Literature; 
Beer’s English Romanticism, XVIIIth Century; Winchester’s Old 
Castle (essays) ; Henderson’s Scottish Vernacular Literature; Bailey’s 
Dr. Johnson and His Circle. 

Biographies: of Johnson, by Boswell, by Stephen; of Goldsmith, 
by Dobson, by Black; of Gibbon, by Morrison; of Thompson, by 
Macaulay; of Gray, by Gosse; of Chatterton, by Masson; of Cow- 
per, by Smith; of Blake, by Selincourt, by Chesterton; of Burns, by 
Shairp, by Lockhart; of Burke, by Morley, by Prior. 

Essays: (Johnson) Raleigh’s Dr. Johnson; Birrell’s Obiter Dicta; 
Carlyle’s Essays. (Goldsmith) Macaulay’s Essays; Dobson’s 
Highteenth Century Vignettes; Hazlitt’s English Comic Writers. 
(Gibbon) Bagehot’s Literary Studies; Newman’s Historical Sketches. 
(Gray) Arnold’s Essays in Criticism; Bradford’s Bare Souls; John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets. (Burns) Carlyle’s Hssays; Stevenson’s 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books; Henley’s Essays. 


Guiding Questions. 1. What causes were responsible for the 
serious tone of Dr. Johnson’s writing? To what extent may the fact 
that he compiled a dictionary have influenced his style? Name 
some literary critics of importance who wrote earlier than Johnson. 
What is the moral teaching of Rasselas? Does the story reflect 
Johnson’s religious convictions? Look through Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson for an account of a meeting of the Johnsonian circle. 
Search for anecdotes reflecting the humorous side of Johnson’s char- 
acter. Why was he called ‘‘ Doctor”? Johnson? List a number of 
books recommended by Johnson, and a number of those considered 
inferior by him. What does this tell us about his literary tastes? 
Name several good biographers. 

2. In what respects does the work of Goldsmith possess variety? 
In what ways does it reflect his idle and irresponsible habits? How 
much of it might have been written by Johnson? Why is it so much 
concerned with country life? What are the ideals which it ex- 
presses? Compare The Vicar of Wakefield with Louis Hémon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine. What qualities of style in these two books sug- 
gest that one is written by an English story-teller, the other by a 
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French novelist? Compare The Deserted Village with Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. How does Goldsmith’s verse differ technically from 
Pope’s? 

3. What other historians besides Gibbon have written about the 
decline and fall of Rome? Name ten great English historians. Is 
there any whose work you have read? Account for Edmund Burke’s 
rise to prominence. Examine the style of Burke in any one of his 
famous orations. Note his apt use of quotation and his command 
of adjectives. What influence did Burke have upon the actual his- 
tory of the French Revolution? 

4. Distinguish between ‘‘ Romanticism ”’ and “ romance.’”’ What 
influence did Rousseau have upon the Declaration of Independence? 
Read some of Gray’s letters for a glimpse of his personal character. 
In how far was Gray a great scholar? What is the emotional effect 
of his poetry upon you? Is the Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard pessimistic? Compare Collins’ Ode to Evening with a good 
landscape painting on the same subject. Does this poem describe 
nature for its own sake ov for the purpose of driving home a moral? 
Would rime improve the poem? 

5. Find familiar quotations in Cowper’s Task, Book I. List a 
number of details characteristic of agricultural life mentioned in it. 
In how far does the poem give us an accurate picture of the English 
country? Compare its descriptions with those in Crabbe’s Village. 
Which poem seems to you the more striking? The more modern? 
The more delightful? Is it likely that William Blake would have 
been a careful observer of rural life? Could he have described a 
barnyard? Read Blake’s Cradle Song and compare it with Gray’s 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton. 

6. Find out the population and general features of Edinburgh in 
Burns’ time. Examine the poetry of Burns to discover: if his songs 
written in pure English are equal to those in the Scottish dialect ; 
what his favorite stanza-forms are; if his narrative poems are as 
good as his lyrics. Was Burns democratic? Would you say that he 
might have been revolutionary? What were his ideals? Compare 
his work with that of an American poet who seems similar. 

7. Have you read: Mrs. Browning’s Cowper’s Grave; Belloc’s 
Marie Antoinette; Churchill’s Richard Carvel; and Hawthorne’s 
Haunts of Burns? 


CHAPTER X 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: THE AGE OF REVOLU- 
TION. (FROM 1798 TO THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, 1832) 


History of the Time. — The literature of the nineteenth 
century is of particular importance to us. Writers who came 
after Johnson and Burke opened to discussion those views 
of life and ways of feeling which are properly “‘ modern,” 
and established styles of writing poetry and prose which 
seem more natural and attractive to us than any others. 
But though we are dependent upon the nineteenth century 
for ideas and emotional impulses, we cannot hope to under- 
stand it thoroughly. It is still too close to us, and the intel- 
lectual roads it tried to follow are as yet too densely clouded 
with the dust of controversy. At best we can distinguish 
only general directions and large areas. 

The first years of the century are grouped roughly by Eng- 
land’s close association with the events of the French Revo- 
lution. In 1793 Marie Antoinette was executed, Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been placed in command of artillery, and Eng- 
land joined the Coalition in a declaration of war against the 
French Republic. This war proved very serious, developing 
into a struggle for life against the genius of Napoleon, and 
ending finally at Waterloo (1815). The ensuing treaty re- 
stored the French monarchy and made possible the rise of 
imperial Germany. Very few political results were notice- 
able in England, however. Ireland rebelled in 1798 and 
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again, under the leadership of Emmett, in 1803. Aroused 
to demand reforms in parliamentary government, the common 
people of England participated in several riots, the most 
important of which was put down by armed force in Man- 
chester during 1819. Finally (1832) the Reform Bill was 
passed ; and fourteen years later the whole body of the Corn 
Laws, in which the poor fancied they had found the source 
of their miseries, were repealed. Further than this the 
struggle for social “ equality and fraternity ” did not go in 
England. 

General Literary Aspects. — Aroused by the passions of 
the Revolution, English literature grew stormy with debates 
about principles of many sorts. New social and religious 
ideas were advocated; freedom was hotly demanded; and 
there was a dominant feeling that society had become wholly 
unsatisfactory, and that man is capable of building up a “ per- 
fect” civilization. Sympathy with the lot of the poor and a 
desire to promote individual liberty were ideals held rather 
commonly by the writers and thinkers of the time. Gradu- 
ally a two-fold tendency became clearly discernible. On the 
one hand were those who believed that “ progress ”? would 
bring mankind to a state of living better than any it had 
known before, and that by bravely discarding everything rev- 
erenced in the past — social distinctions, forms of government, 
theology, — humanity would find a new and more splendid 
life by the light of “ emancipated ” principles. On the other 
hand were those who felt sure that improvement could come 
only from a careful study of history, and that mankind must 
take for its goal, not something visionary and untried, but 
the restoration of that spiritual democracy which the Middle 
Ages had partly established. 

These two points of view have persisted until our time. 
No writer of consequence since the death of Burke can be 
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understood until his attitude towards this debate has been 
clearly discerned. But individualism was so dominant that 
each author in turn viewed the problems of the era through 
the medium of his own personality. For instance, both Shelley 
and Tennyson believed in “ progress,’’ but the one associated 
it with idealism while the other linked it with science. Scott 
looked upon the Middle Ages as picturesque pageants; Rus- 
kin loved them for their art; and such studious persons as 
Kenelm Digby were enthusiastic about their understanding 
of religious realities. 

Nor is it easier to group manners, or styles, of writing. 
The general practice was ‘“ romantic’ — to trust instinct 
rather than reason. The calm, “ classic” writers of the 
eighteenth century, so admirably sure of the plain every-day 
existence which they saw round about them, appeared cold 
and empty to a group of poets on fire with visions of a new 
earth. Emotion in its purest form, affections almost too 
spiritual to come from the heart, and a fondness for nature 
that bordered on idolatry were prevalent. With these things 
there went, unfortunately, the bitter melancholy of men who 
were forced to realize that life would never resemble their 
dreams, and a great, unreasoning lawlessness which set up 
every kind of wild desire as an ideal. This “ romanticism ” 
was strongly encouraged during many years by the influence 
of Germany on the more serious English poets and essayists. 
Young writers along the Rhine, loving liberty and hating the 
cold materialism of their time, had built up a literature of 
fancy and melancholy in which there ran a current of admira- 
tion for the Middle Ages. Their neighbors, the German 
philosophers, had meanwhile begun to create a system of 
thought that paid scant attention to the real world and took 
refuge in “ ideals ” pure and simple. Englishmen were to be 
haunted by the spell of these things for many a year to come. 
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1. THe CHANGE IN POETRY 


Although the later poets of the eighteenth century had 
begun, as we have seen, to discard the rules of Pope and his 
school, the definite birth-year of modern English poetry was 
1798, when two young poets, William Wordsworth and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, published Lyrical Ballads. The 
novelty of this book and of others which followed was an 
indication that most nineteenth-century poetry would flow 
from a fresh and imaginative source. 


William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 


Life. — Born at Cockermouth, a little town in the hills of 
Cumberland, Wordsworth spent his boyhood in quiet contact 
with nature. He was, indeed, no precocious lad, seeming to 
have vastly more temper than temperament. The father 
died early, and Wordsworth’s education was due in great 
measure to the generosity of two uncles. In 1787, he entered 
the University of Cambridge. No distinction was attached 
to him there, and he came away with a degree but without a 
fixed purpose in life. 

Towards the close of 1791, he went to France and spent 
nearly a year in the neighborhood of Orleans and Blois. 
The beautiful surrounding country appealed to him; he was 
entangled in an obscure but passionate love-affair; and he 
became most enthusiastic about the cause of the French 
Revolution. A visit to Paris (1792), however, upset both 
his stomach and his faith in the Republican doctrine. 
Though he probably wished to remain and take some part 
in the movement, want of money compelled his return to 
England. 

Disillusioned, unwell, and purposeless as he was, the tender 
affection of his sister Dorothy — thenceforth his companion 
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during life — saved him from collapse. Together they went 
to live peacefully in a little Dorset cottage; but Coleridge’s 
friendship induced them to move to Alfoxden, a house in the 
romantic hilly country just south of Bristol Channel. There 
the two men walked and conversed, while plans for poetry of 
a new kind formed in their minds. 

In 1793 Wordsworth had published two books of compara- 
tively mediocre verse: The Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches. But with the 
appearance of Lyrical 
Ballads he deepened 
his resolve to live the 
life of a poet. In 1798 
the Wordsworths ac- 
companied Coleridge on 
a trip to Germany, and 
then returned to settle 
in the Lake District 
near their birthplace. 
After trying several 
places of residence, the 
poet established him- 
self at Rydal Mount 
(1813), where he re- 
mained until his death. 
He had married in 1802, 
and the growing needs 
of his family made an appointment as stamp collector for 
the district very welcome. 

The following years were occupied with the “ plain living 
and high thinking” which Wordsworth advocated. His 
books appeared regularly, and once in a while he indulged 
his passion for travel. A visit to Scotland (1831) brought 
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with it an introduction to Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford ; 
and numerous other journeys took Wordsworth to most of 
the beauty-spots of the Continent. Gradually recognition 
was accorded to his poetry in a measure worthy of it: in 
1839 Oxford conferred the honorary degree of D.C.L.; a 
pension of three hundred pounds was awarded by the Crown 
in 1842; and during the following year Wordsworth became 
Poet Laureate, succeeding Robert Southey. As he grew 
older he became more and more conservative, and sometimes 
spoke in strong opposition to popular causes. 

His Poetry and Poetic Theory. — Wordsworth, the great 
innovator, began to write dully enough, in imitation of Pope. 
His first work is of some interest to students of his develop- 
ment, but the general reader can safely neglect everything 
he published before the appearance of Lyrical Ballads. 
Three editions of this extraordinary book were issued: the 
first, in 1798; the second, with important additions, in 1800 ; 
and the third, enriched with some of Wordsworth’s finest 
verse, in 1807. Upon these three volumes his fame rests 
most securely. 

The modest little book of 1798 contained such poems as 
Wordsworth’s noble Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tin- 
tern Abbey, and Coleridge’s masterpiece, The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. It was the outcome of an eager friendship. 
Coleridge’s endeavors (he tells us) were to be “ directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic,” 
while Wordsworth ‘“‘ was to give the charm of novelty to 
things of everyday life by awakening the mind’s attention to 
the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us.” Thus 
there was opened to the poetic imagination of the century a 
double route : — toward the weird and the unknown on the 
one hand, and toward the miraculous commonplace on the 
other. A new literary era had begun. 
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Some of the poems in Lyrical Ballads will seem trivial, 
however ; indeed they were denounced as ridiculous by men 
of Wordsworth’s own generation. When his love of nature 
betrayed him into writing such stanzas as this, 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can, 


Wordsworth might well be accused of talking nonsense. 
Critics declared that he lacked both depth of thought and 
power of expression. 

The Preface. — In answer to such objections, the preface 
to the second edition undertook to explain the Wordsworthian 
theory of poetry. Four essential principles were emphasized. 
First, Wordsworth believed that every poem must have a 
worthy purpose and so avoid “ triviality and meanness.” 
Almost all of his writing has, indeed, a moral tinge. Sec- 
ondly — and this is more important — he defined good po- 
etry as “the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,” 
though these must be connected with noble objects by one 
who has “thought long and deeply.” Such a definition 
combines instinctive emotion with reflection, and expresses 
an ideal rather than any workaday poetic reality. Thirdly, 
he professed “ to imitate, and as far as is possible, to adopt 
the very language of men,” and in doing so began the revolt 
against “ poetic diction ” which has continued until the pres- 
ent day. Fourthly, he came out as squarely for “ good 
sense”’ as any classicist, and asserted a desire to “ look 
steadily at my subject.” 

His Enduring Work. — How far Wordsworth remained 
faithful to his poetic creed must naturally be a matter of 
opinion. If we look at his work as a whole, we shall find 
that it comprises: (a) Many admirable shorter poems con- 
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tained in the three editions of Lyrical Ballads, including the 
Ode to Duty, We Are Seven, The Solitary Reaper, Daffodils, 
and the magnificent Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
These are placed side by side with verse of vastly inferior 
quality. (6) Portions of a work which was to be called The 
Recluse and have for its 
subject the poet himself. 
Only two portions were 
completed, a fact which 
few lovers of poetry 
have ever been known 
to regret. One, The 
Excursion (1815), is uni- 
formly dull and prosaic ; 
the other, The Prelude, 
was written earlier but 
remained unpublished 
during the author’s life- 
time. It has passages 
of excellent blank-verse 
which describe Words- 
worth’s education and 
youthfulideals. (c) Later 
works, which include 
Yarrow Revisited (1835), 
Peter Bell (1819), and 
Dorothy WorpswortTH. The River Dodden son- 
nets (1819-1820). On the whole these compositions indicated 
a weakening of poetic power and are, with the exception of 
the sonnets, little read in our time. 
Style and Message. — Wordsworth’s excellence as a poet 
rests largely upon his great power of expression. At his best 
he could combine a towering splendor of diction with passion- 
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ate feeling. Every phrase in these lines from Tintern Abbey 


glows with the spirit of high art: 

For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Such rare felicity of diction was almost natural to Words- 
worth when he forgot his theories about ‘“ the very language 
of men.”” Remembering them he wrote a kind of milk-and- 
water poesy; ignoring them, he could rise to the supreme 
height of the Ode on Intimations of Immortality —his mas- 
terpiece. This poem cannot be read properly excepting in 
its entirety; and in spite of its vagueness and timid ap- 
proaches to pantheism, it is one of the noblest and most 
inspiring reflections on human dignity in literature. No- 
where else is Wordsworth’s diction so apt and monumental, 
though it must be said that most of his poems, even those 
written on vapid themes, are distinguished by phrases glow- 
ing with conviction. The Ode compensates abundantly for 
much that the bulk of Wordsworth’s poetry lacks: for the 
absence of lyric gayety and the presence of too much Words- 
worth, discussing himself in solemn fashion; for the want of 
rough manliness which finds in nature a realm to subdue and 
not a deity to worship sentimentally ; and for a failure to see 
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in the miracle of human affections a source of song incom- 
parably greater than any wood or stream. 

This brings us to Wordsworth’s message. In common 
with most modern poets, he colored his work with a philoso- 
phy, wishing, as he declared to a friend, “ to be considered 
as a teacher or as nothing.” His doctrine is essentially a 
kind of nature-mysticism. Possessing as he did an accurate 
first-hand acquaintance with the details of the world of field 
and forest, the miracle of growing things and ancient cliffs 
filled him with constant awe and delight. Thus he said, in 
Resolution and Independence: 


All things that love the sun are out of doors; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; — on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 


The picture could have been drawn only by one who knew 
and loved deeply the world of nature. But Wordsworth 
looked upon this world as an object of religious meditation, 
believing that in its depths the Spirit of God dwells and fune- 
tions even as the soul of man is revealed by the motion of the 
finger-tips. Fundamentally this is a half-formed pantheism, 
illuminated by a reverent admiration for the beauty of cre- 
ated things. His poetry becomes solemn and fragrant as 
incense burned before a shrine. Its homage floats 


O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air. 
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Against this vast and timeless background the poet saw man, 
ennobled by the dignity of his soul and presiding over nature 
as the viceroy of God. He believed therefore that man is at 
his best when the world is not too much with him; when, 
strengthened by a life of simplicity and frequent solitude, he 
can “hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn”? and make 
“his moral being his prime care.” Wordsworth’s heroes 
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are almost always plain, unlettered men of the farms who 
have not been spoiled by the conventions of society or the 
vain ambitions of a career. “ Back to Nature”? meant for 
him not merely an occasional visit to a picnic ground, but the 
return of the human race to those principles of earnest and 
meditative living which he believed are taught by Nature, 
“the homely nurse.” He wanted men to be happy in their 
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truancy with streams and forests, not surrendering them- 
selves to a tread-mill of social routine, but bravely shouting 
their independence in company with “ fountains, meadows, 
hills, and groves.” 

Influence. — The theme of natural beauty, which so con- 
stantly underlies Wordsworth’s verse, appealed very strongly 
to later poets. They, too, strove to observe accurately and 
to set down their reflections with melodious simplicity. 
And though the theories expressed in the preface were sharply 
criticized during many a year, they were not without effect 
upon the diction which nineteenth-century poets habitually 
‘employed. The artifices: of an older time were cast aside, 
and the language of verse became increasingly natural and 
conversational. It was the revolutionary passion of the 
younger Wordsworth, however, which was the most fervently 
admired: his lines were quoted wherever men believed. that 
life should be lived simply and that human beings are funda- 
mentally equal. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 


Wordsworth and his friend Coleridge earned their immor- 
tality together. But it is likely that two men more different 
in character never met: Wordsworth’s life resembled the 
calm flare and smoldering of a hearth-fire; Coleridge’s 
career reminds us of the lights of a vessel, gleaming off-shore 
and occasionally buried by the waves. His poetry is fan- 
tastic, shadowy, and restless in quite the same way. 

Life. — Coleridge was the youngest of thirteen children 
born to the Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. His life as 
a boy was intellectual to an extent far beyond his years; and 
when after the death of his father he was sent to Christ’s 
Hospital, the best-known charity-school in London, he 
amazed his companions with the results of his odd browsings 
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among books and theories. In 1791 he went to Cambridge, 
which he was to leave three years later without a degree. 

At this time Coleridge’s heart was on fire with the princi- 
ples of the French Revolution. It was not so much the cause 
of the common people which thrilled him, as the comparatively 
wild ideas of freedom 
and brotherly love set 
forth by the philosophers 
of the Revolution. Ap- 
propriately enough he 
fell in with the poet 
Southey; and together 
they dreamed of found- 
ing an ideal Republic 
on the banks of the 
Susquehanna River. 
“‘ Pantisocracy ”’ was to 
be the attractive name 
of this country of noble 
spirits. But the cold 
world of practical fact 
snuffed out the dream, Ceres 
and the two poets mar- 
ried sisters, of a good, prosaic Bristol family. 

Coleridge wrote some verse and tried various ways of mak- 
ing a living: — journalism, lecturing, and the Unitarian min- 
istry among them. Friends came to his aid with gifts of 
money, which Coleridge accepted with the careless gratitude 
of a thoroughly unpractical dreamer. He said, later on, 
“never can I remember those days with either shame or 
regret. For I was most sincere, most disinterested. My 
opinions were, indeed, in many and most important points 
erroneous; but my heart was single. Wealth, rank, life 
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itself then seemed cheap to me, compared with the interests 
of what I believed to be the truth, and the will of my Maker. 
I cannot even accuse myself of having been actuated by van- 
ity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of 
myself at all.” 

The period of two years which had the publication of Lyri- 
cal Ballads for its centre was the brightest part of Coleridge’s 
life. Then all his best poetry was written, he was ambitious 
and enthusiastic, and he began the study of German philos- 
ophy during the trip which he made with Wordsworth to 
Hamburg. Immediately upon his return, however, misfor- 
tunes began to come thick and fast. The climate of the Lake 
Region undermined his none too perfect health, and he 
resumed the practice of taking opium. For the next ten 
years he was more or less of a wandering lecturer, his wife 
and children having been left to the charity of friends. _ 

Then, in 1816, Coleridge entered the house of Dr. Gillman, 
who cured his great guest of the terrible opium habit and 
added the benefit of a wise friendship. In such surroundings 
Coleridge lived until his death, visited by charitable admirers 
whom he delighted with his extraordinary if somewhat 
dreamy conversation. These later years were distinguished 
also by the publication of several prose volumes which 
strengthened the current of idealism then moving in English 
thought and which may still be read with interest. 

His Poetry. — Creature of enthusiasm that Coleridge was, 
it is not surprising that his best poetry should have been 
almost entirely the creation of his two happiest years (1797- 
1799). First came Poems on Various Subjects, a volume of 
mediocre worth. His “ romantic” contributions to Lyrical 
Ballads were four in number, including The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner. This most popular of poetic masterpieces is 
really a commonplace ballad raised to the height of imagina- 
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tive art by genius. The origin was a dream which Coleridge 
related to Wordsworth, who suggested a few details. The 
poem remains a dream, with that mingled vividness and 
vagueness of scene which belongs to the marvelous countries 
we visit in sleep. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

The death-fires danced at night; 


The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


With such amazing color and speed does the Ancient Mariner 
tell his story of the albatross and its murder in the southern 
seas, and of the punishment which followed. The old ballad 
stanza is admirably employed, and gives the poem that allur- 
ing flavor of far-off antiquity which is not the least of its 
charms. Though a moral is drawn, the poet preaches no 
philosophy and addresses himself solely to the imagination 
of his readers. These have been countless: for though the 
world tires of many doctrines, it is never out of the mood for 
entertainment. 

The beauty of a melodious vision, which is the secret of 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, is present also in two other 
poems which Coleridge wrote during 1797 but failed to pub- 
lish until 1816. Kubla Khan is an unfinished experiment 
with musical words, resembling a fragment of some Mozart 
concerto. Christabel is likewise incomplete, getting no far- 
ther than the beginning of a tale about the beautiful heroine 
and a vampire. Its rhythm is peculiarly attractive, blending 
a simple couplet with a great variety of harmoniously ar- 
ranged syllables. Coleridge was always, fundamentally, an 
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artist whose success lay in making very simple melodies 
hauntingly rich with imaginative undertones. His poems 
seem to have been dashed off in a hurry: indeed almost 
everyone who attempts to write verse has at some time or 
other been led to try imitating Christabel, but it still remains 
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unsurpassed in its own style of beauty. Coleridge’s influence 
thus became very great. No poet did so much to break the 
bonds of the “ classic’ couplet and to point the way to free 
measures freely employed. 

_ The later poems can be grouped round the powerful ode 
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Dejection, which was written in 1802 when the poet realized 
sadly that his powers were waning under the terrible influence 
of opium. He said pathetically, 
It were a vain endeavor 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west; 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


The old witchery of speech did not, however, entirely desert 
him, though it was never again to be associated with such a 
poem as The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. That is Cole- 
ridge’s title to immortality, and no one has ever denied its 
genuineness. 

His Prose. — Coleridge’s prose may be called the basket of 
literary scraps into which he placed, with small regard for 
order or effect, the best of his journalism, lectures, and con- 
versation. He had begun to edit The Watchman in 1796, 
and wrote most of the material which filled the ten numbers 
of this short-lived periodical. After other work for the press, 
he undertook to lecture on poetry and kindred subjects, only 
to find himself hampered by opium. His real work in prose 
did not begin until after he had recovered from the drug- 
habit and had commenced writing Biographia Literaria 
(1817) and Sibylline Leaves. 

Biographia Literaria, which professes to be a record of his 
literary development, is Coleridge’s most interesting and 
characteristic prose work. It rambles on very genially and 
disconnectedly, entering finally into a minute and able dis- 
cussion of modern poetry in general and of Wordsworth’s 
theory in particular. The narrative wins attention for many 
sharply etched details, of which the following description may 
serve as an example: ‘“ He was a tall, dingy man, in whom 
length was so predominant over breadth, that he might almost 
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have been borrowed for a foundry poker.”’ In a more seri- 
ous way, Biographia Literaria is valuable literary criticism. 
Coleridge’s analysis of poetry has been much admired, partic- 
ularly because of the able definition which sums up the 
discussion : 

Finally, good sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy its drapery, 
motion its life, and imagination the soul that is everywhere, and in 
each; and forms all into one graceful and intelligent whole. 

Table Talk, published after Coleridge’s death, preserves 
the flavor of his excellent conversation. He enjoyed discuss- 
ing subjects which touched upon the dreamy, idealistic 
philosophy he had learned to admire in Germany. This 
philosophy suited his mental temperament, which was in- 
capable of considering a question logically but could often 
walk luminously round about it. Coleridge’s thought resem- 
bled nothing so much as the effort of a man to find a road 
across a field by the aid of lightning-flashes, but it was suffi- 
ciently vivid and original to influence many younger men, 
among whom were Carlyle and Emerson. His criticism of 
Shakespeare was, perhaps, the finest of his pronouncements 
on literature. It is credited with having helped to revive 
English interest in the great drama, but it did much harm by 
fostering a kind of idolatry. 


George Gordon Byron (1788-1824) 


Coleridge and Wordsworth were alike in having followed 
with all the enthusiasm of eager young men the fortunes of 
the French Revolution. The struggle for “ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity ”’ shaped their destinies. But it was in the 
work of a group of younger poets that the ideals and purposes 
of the new era found a more complete expression. George 
Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, is the first great Revolutionary 
poet. 
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Life. — It is not often that a career combines fame and 
misfortune so evenly as in the case of Lord Byron. Born 
though he was in London, family troubles came so thickly 
that his boyhood was spent at his mother’s birthplace, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. The Byrons were an old family who could 
look back with pride to the Norman Conquest, but were 
somewhat disconcerted 
with their later mem- 
bers. Byron’s  grand- 
father had been a no- 
torious admiral; his 
father was a villainous 
spendthrift who had 
married a nervous heir- 
ess to obtain funds. 
These he squandered, 
so that when his son 
succeeded to the title at 
the age of ten, he was 
in command of a small 
enough fortune, indeed. 
Byron’s education at 
Harrow and Cambridge 
did not succeed in re- ene el A 
moving either the tur- (After the painting by Phillips.) 
bulence of character 
which he had inherited or the restlessness of disposition which 
resulted from his mother’s foolish and frenzied attentions. 

When he left the university in 1807, Byron was a dark, 
handsome fellow who lost no time acquiring a reputation for 
fast and disreputable living. But during the same year he 
made a bid for fame by issuing Hours of Idleness, a small book 
of verse which the Edinburgh Review was quite right in 
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treating severely, though that brought from Byron the strong 
and slashing reply known as English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers (1809). Tired now of his aimless life and his futile 
attempt to enter politics, the poet visited Southern Europe 
and the East, returning in 1811 with a poetic record of his 
journey which was published as the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Success was so immediate and 
complete that Byron “awoke to find himself famous.” 
People were fascinated not only by the genuine poetry of the 
book, but also by the cynicism of the hero, who had drained 
the cup of folly to the bottom and could no longer find life 
interesting. 

Byron was now all the fashion. His personality, appear- 
ance, wit, and poetry were the theme of every social gathering, 
and young men whowished to make an impression dressed 
to resemble him. But with dramatic suddenness all this 
glory came to anend. In 1815 he married; within a year his 
wife left him, for reasons which were never made known to the 
public. Dark stories of his vices and harrowing misconduct 
were circulated on every hand; he was looked upon as a_ 
monster; and in 1816 he left England never to return. It is 
impossible even now to form a realistic impression of Byron’s 
misdeeds ; but that he was not the fiendish person legend once 
made of him will be apparent to anyone who reads through 
his interesting if very egotistical letters. The theatrical im- 
pulse fundamental in his nature led him to assume more than 
a normal amount of pose. But in all truth he was disre- 
spectful enough of moral principle. 

The last eight years of Byron’s life were spent wandering 
about the Continent, and there he happened to meet Shelley. 
During 1823 he became deeply interested in the cause of 
Greek independence — a cause which, in spite of his cynicism, 
he fancied was a worthy and cleanly ideal. In April of the 
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next year he died as a soldier at Missolonghi, of the fever. 
England, which had cast him out as a reprobate, laid his body 
to rest with solemn pomp. 

His Poetry. — Any attempt to form an opinion of Byron’s 
poetry — and in this case opinions are likely to be prejudiced 
—must proceed from a clear understanding of its remark- 
able bulk and variety. First there are numerous narrative 
poems, with Childe Harold at their head. This tale of a 
romantic young man who tries to escape from his ‘‘ dark and 
awful’”’ past by musing solemnly on European scenery of 
historic or natural interest, is written in fluent Spenserian 
stanzas. The third and fourth cantos, published in 1816 and 
1817 respectively, show a great improvement over the earlier 
portions. Few descriptive passages in English poetry are so 
well known as this: 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 

A series of similar but more spirited narratives, done for the 
most part in heroic couplets, appeared in regular order: 
The Giaour and The Bride of Abydos (1813); The Corsair and 
Lara (1814); The Siege of Corinth and Parisina (1815); The 
Prisoner of Chillon (1816); and Mazeppa (1819). Here again 
the later work is by far the best. Indeed the modern reader 
is not likely to be aroused by any of these stories excepting 
Mazeppa and The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Don Juan. — Secondly, Byron was the author of satiric 
poems which not even their deep and bitter irreverence for 
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sacred ideals can bar from a place among the most powerful 
compositions of their kind. Don Juan, issued piecemeal 
during the years 1819-1824, is a kind of versified novel in the 
beautiful Italian stanza known as oftava rima. Bright and 
destructive as keen steel, the endless stanzas of this poem tell 
their story of homeless adventure and disillusioned rage. 
But sometimes the misery of the man Byron does break 
through the mask of irony, and then we seem to hear a heart- 
broken wanderer sobbing in a lonely place. His other poems 
of satire are inferior to Don Juan. There is nothing but 
vicious denunciation in The Vision of Judgement (1822), 
which was written mainly to attack Southey ; Beppo (1818) is 
milder but too fantastic. 

Drama. — Thirdly, Byron attempted to become a play- 
wright. Cain (1821) and Manfred (1817) are poetic dramas 
crammed with rebellious rhetoric but without much value as 
stories or character-studies. No one would dream of staging 
them. Neither play is distinguished for exalted lyric pas- 
sages, Just as Byron’s work as a whole contains few song-like 
poems. These few depend largely upon a sharp contrast of. 
emotions, as the following stanza will exemplify : 

Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 


And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 


Form and Message. — It must always be remembered that 
the work of Byron, extensive and varied in kind though it is, 
was done by a young man. Had he been mellowed by age and 
changing circumstances, he might have written with more 
wisdom and discretion. Most of his errors can be traced to 
his education ; the substance of his genius was purely native. 
As it is, his influence has been extraordinary in several 
European countries: the Italians have never ceased looking 
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upon him as one of the greatest of all poets; and the cente- 
nary of his death was observed with rare enthusiasm. 

His Power. — Much of Byron’s fame is due to his power 
over the English language. He could make it flash and 
thunder with scorn, or 
rise in solemn majesty 
to describe a solemn 
scene. Because he al- 
ways wrote in feverish 
haste, sometimes dash- 
ing off a poem in a 
single night, he relied 
upon strength of impres- 
sion rather than upon 
any fine qualities of ex- 
pression. He admired 
the “ classic” poets, but 
captured the monoto- 
nous regularity of their 
form without even so 
much as approaching 
their genius for exqui- 
site polish of phrase. 
Byron must be read in ‘Toe Pavszzo FREZZERIA, VENICE. 
great, masculine gulps— Here Byron lived for a time. See 
a difficult thing to do, Shelley’s poem, On the Euganean Hills. 
now that we have grown so accustomed to delicacy and 
suggestiveness in verse. He is forever surging ahead to the 
next emotional climax; indeed, when he lingers the effect is 
likely to be flat and swampy. 

For sheer technical skill, Don Juan is Byron’s supreme 
achievement. The pages alternately glow and darken with the 
lights or the shadows reflected by the poet’s utterly cynical 
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mind; yet, somehow, the pathos of youth and early death is 
never missing. Observe the swift contrast of the following 
stanzas, which are separated only slightly in the text : 


’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 
’Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 
Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 
* * * * * 
’Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels, 
By blood or ink; ’tis sweet to put an end 
To strife; ’tis sometimes sweet to have our quarrels, 
Particularly with a tiresome friend : 
Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels; 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world; and dear the schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 


Moral Aspects of Byron. — But Don Juan is also a kind of. 
catalogue of everything which decent readers must loathe in 
Byron: it shows his habit of centring all the world upon his 
own egoistic and blighted personality ; his blending of self- 
pity with a profane and gross disrespect for things that are 
more sacred than any man could be; his tendency to flay 
enemies with heartless laughter for the mere sport of seeing 
them writhe; and his totally unbalanced preachment of 
liberty and license. He had a pride which seems to have 
been something really like the pride of Satan — a pride which 
carried on a battle against the laws of society without caring 
what the outcome might be. It is therefore quite natural 
that the passionate admirers of Byron have seldom stood on 
“the side of the angels.”’ 
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It would be a mistake, however, to read no further into the 
poetry of Byron. The Prisoner of Chillon, for instance, is a 
truly noble and gripping story of human suffering, even if its 
attack on tyranny is out of proportion to reality and therefore 
theatrical. Many of the descriptions in Childe Harold, 
especially those inspired by the cities and ruins of Italy, came 
as near sublimity as human rhetoric is likely to get. Mazeppa 
has a full-hearted sweep, energy, and daring. And in the 
depths of that very Don Juan which tramples so mercilessly 
on human convention we may find the sincerity of such a peti- 
tion as this: 


Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove — 
What though ’tis but a pictured image strike, — 
That painting is no idol, — ’tis too like. 


Though Byron was the creature of the Age of Revolution, 
he did not belong to it entirely. We know now that during 
the year before he undertook the breathless crusade which 
ended with his life at Missolonghi, he was deeply impressed 
with the beauty and majesty of Christian belief as he had 
come to know it in Italy. Upon more than one occasion he 
expressed, in letters written to friends, his admiration for the 
faith which had inherited Roman civilization; and it may 
well be possible that his life was on the verge of a change — 
of a new and constructive period which would have made all 
that had gone before seem merely a preparation. 

However that may be, the work which Byron completed 
must be judged charitably as the savage and ill-tempered 
protest of a young man who had found nothing in the culti- 
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vated society round about him but hypocrisy and concealed 
sham. He scourged the comfortable routine and the cold 
atheism of his time with words that stung and flayed; but 
though he loved rebellion, he had room in his heart for great 
causes. We can only regret that, magnificent, homeless, and 
corrosive revolutionary though he was, he never reached his 
full stature as a poet, a seer, or a man. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) 


While Byron was visiting Switzerland during 1816, he met 
Shelley who was then an obscure poet dreaming enthusiasti- 
cally of the future. And though he died only six years later, 
an exile from England, Shelley left verse in which we find, as 
Mr. Saintsbury says, “ the charm of the highest poetic in- 
spiration.” He, too, was essentially a poet of the Revolution. 

Life. — Shelley’s biography is of unusual importance to the 
reader of his poems because the strangeness of some of his 
ideas was the result of his education and experience. The 
very prosaic and worldly-wise Sir Timothy Shelley — a living 
definition of stiff convention — was favored on August 4th, 
1792, with a son, christened Percy Bysshe. The lad was sent 
to Eton at the age of twelve. Delicate, shy, and uncommonly 
beautiful, Shelley struggled through school-days darkened by 
persecution and rebellious solitude. He was even then a great 
reader, especially of the “ novels of terror’ written by such 
people as Mrs. Radcliffe. Occasionally he saw visions and 
ghosts of his own; and he published two very crude stories as 
early as 1810. 

At the age of eighteen he went to Oxford and made a close 
friend of the rather cynical Thomas Jefferson Hogg. They 
joined hands in the composition of some verse; and then 
Shelley wrote and published independently a pamphlet 
entitled, The Necessity of Atheism. By “atheism” Shelley 
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meant chiefly separation from the Established Church, but 
the authorities took the document literally and expelled the 
author. Fora while the young and impetuous dreamer lived 
close to poverty in London, where he met Harriet Westbrook, 
an inn-keeper’s daughter 
who seemed to be the 
victim of social and do- 
mestic tyranny. Chival- 
rously enough he married 
her, though he had al- 
ready decided that matri- 
mony was a useless insti- 
tution. Shelley’s family 
were indignant and cut 
off his allowance. Un- 
dismayed, he went to 
Treland with Harriet and 
delivered several rousing 
addresses on the subject 
of Irish independence. 
But freedom blossomed 
slowly even in Erin, and eer. 

so Shelley aided it by A characteristic likeness. 
publishing, for private 

circulation only, the very revolutionary and immature poem, 
Queen Mab (1813). 

Meanwhile he had begun to be dismayed by his wife’s fond- 
ness for bonnets and lack of interest in Latin poetry. , The so- 
ciety of the Godwins proved a welcome relief; William God- 
win, whom we have met as the author of Caleb Williams, was 
an anarchistic philosopher who believed in annihilating both 
governments and institutions in order to promote “ the reign 
of liberty ” ; his daughter Mary was a charming girl of much 
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intelligence. Insuch a circle both the mind and the heart of 
Shelley were deeply affected. He put one of Godwin’s 
theories to a practical test by abandoning Harriet and eloping 
to France with Mary. 

Disastrous results followed. The action practically ban- 
ished Shelley from his native country and threw upon his 
character the aspersion of villainy which to some extent still 
rests upon it. Before another year had ended, the unfortu- 
nate Harriet committed suicide. Shelley then removed to 
Italy definitely, living at Naples, Venice, Rome, and finally at 
Pisa (1820). His life was now comparatively happy; his 
friends were few in number but staunch; and he wrote 
diligently. But while sailing across the Bay of Lerici, on 
July 8th, 1822, the poet and his companion were drowned. In 
accordance with the Italian law governing the disposition of 
bodies recovered from the sea, the corpse of Shelley was cre- 
mated amid impressive circumstances, and the ashes were 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome. 

Shelley’s character was complex and puzzling. After his 
death two small volumes were found in his pockets: a copy of. 
Aeschylus in Greek, and the latest work of Keats. He could 
have given no better index of his mind. Fundamentally his 
spirit sought comradeship with poetic beauty as it had come 
to be during the ages, as it is eternally ; and he was generous 
enough to look eagerly for it in the verse of a rival writer dead 
only a brief while. This search for ideal beauty was the ruling 
passion of Shelley’s very boyish life. He hunted it first of all 
in freedom, because the drab restrictions of his boyhood had 
seemed so utterly meaningless and ugly; later on he sought 
for it in the solitude of nature, while his eyes rested with the 
wondering delight of a child on the blue Italian hills. One 
cannot help asking: What if Shelley had met Saint Francis ? 

Poems: Early Work. —Shelley’s poems of real importance 
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were written after his removal to Italy in 1818, but his previ- 
ous work cannot be wholly neglected. Queen Mab interests 
those who care to see how thoroughly the poet had been con- 
verted to wild schemes for promoting the welfare of the human 
race. It attacks almost every existing institution under the 
thin disguise of an allegory, and was later termed “ villainous 
trash” by Shelley himself. There are occasional passages of 
great promise, lighted up by that peculiar idealistic charity 
with which the author looked upon the human race. Alastor, 
or the Spirit of Solitude (1814) is a long and often beautiful 
poem in blank verse which describes and idealizes Shelley’s 
own search for beauty. ‘It represents,” the rather stiff 
preface tells us, ‘‘ a youth of uncorrupted feelings and adven- 
turous genius led forth by an imagination inflamed and purified 
through familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic, 
to the contemplation of the universe.” The Revolt of Islam 
(1817) is a narrative poem which aims to set forth Shelley’s 
own revolutionary doctrine. In substance this amounts to a 
conviction that love, boundless and uncompromising, will 
save the world. 

Later Work. — Life in Italy had many and profound effects 
upon Shelley. The beautiful natural scenery of the country, 
the sense of having cast off all that was burdensome in Eng- 
land, and a close contact with the Christian art and litera- 
ture of the Latin South, particularly Dante, softened and 
broadened his vision. These blessings were offset, however, 
by his ill-health and the absence of any large audience for his 
work. What he wrote now retained much of the old “ hope 
of human betterment ”’ but took on a note of strangely wistful 
and appealing melancholy. Few readers praised his books. 
The busy crowd thought them too remote from the world, too 
solitary and personal; it could not understand their delicate, 
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The most important of Shelley’s later poems are : Prome- 
theus Unbound (1819), a poetic drama which celebrated the 
future victory of “ human liberty ” and was rich with moving 
and exultant lyrics; The Cenci (1819), a tragedy based on 
the opposition of Beatrice Cenci to her scoundrel of a father 
—a tragedy which, in spite of its unreal Italian background, 
its warped characterization and its morbid story, is so well- 
written, passionate, and austere that it still has many devoted 
admirers; The Witch of Atlas (1820), a poetic fantasy so far 
removed from real life that Shelley’s wife complained of its 
lack of human interest ; Epipsychidion (1821), a highly imagi- 
native hymn to ideal love, inspired by an inconsequential 
incident but probably the most intensely lyrical of Shelley’s 
poems; The Sensitive Plant (1820), an elegy remarkable for 
its gorgeous and appealing descriptions; Adonais (1821), a 
lament for the death of Keats which abounds in striking 
imagery and lofty conceptions ; and numerous shorter pieces, 
among which The Cloud and To a Skylark are examples 
familiar to everyone. 

His Lyric Gift. — Shelley had one of the rarest and most 
remarkable of poetic gifts: the power to’ represent unseen 
things in melodious picture-language, to find fitting images for 
thoughts, aspirations, and emotions which enchant the soul. 
The world of ideals, to which most of us are inattentive though 
we recognize its beauty and worth, was Shelley’s to live in 
completely and describe in visionary verse. The following 
picture from Epipsychidion, for instance, is an almost perfect 
expression of an ideal in the music of poetic speech : 

A ship is floating in the harbor now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow; 
There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before; 


The halcyons brood around the foamless isles; 
The treacherous ocean has foresworn its wiles; 
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The merry mariners are bold and free; 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 

Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night, 
And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue their flight, 
Our ministers, along the boundless Sea, 

Treading each other’s heels, unheededly. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise. 


Thus did Shelley describe the perfect beauty of which this 
world is only a reflection, believing firmly that the reflection 
could become quite like the original if Love were to rule among 
men. He wanted us all to delight in the beautiful as keenly 
as he himself did; he felt that this delight would make man- 
kind perfect and free. And so his verse often enshrines a lyric 
rapture which only a very few poets, Spenser and Crashaw 
among them, have expressed. It is present in passages of 
Adonais, and it gleams in such poems as The Cloud, which led 
Francis Thompson to say: “‘ He dances in and out of the 
gates of heaven; its floor is littered with his broken fancies.”’ 
And in his rustling, elemental Ode to the West Wind, Shelley 
asked it to 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! 


His Genius and View of Life. — No one can doubt the lyric 
excellence of Shelley’s verse. His language thrills with emo- 
tions of supreme grace and intensity, whether the mood be 
cheerfulness or blank despair. Though he was usually out 
of touch with the real world, he felt constantly, like his own 
skylark, with a “ full heart”; and his power to see and re- 
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produce the beautiful was remarkably swift and sure. Nor 
have many poets been such close students of their art. Shelley 
tried the measures of Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante, Words- 
worth, and the ancient Greek bards, and his trial was never 
altogether unsuccessful. Indeed critics are of the opinion 
that though he might have gathered wisdom from a longer 
life, he could hardly have expected it to teach him more about 
the art of expression. 

And yet no reader can help noticing the thin intellectual 
substance of Shelley’s work. He was often able to set forth 
in good prose a calm and connected explanation of his beliefs 
or purposes, but the substructure of his verse is a constant 
impossible idealistic theory of life. He was wholly unaware of 
the gross, practical motives by which the majority of men are 
governed; as a thinker on social problems, he never really 
got beyond being an enthusiastic boy who had heard Godwin 
talk. But, strange though it may sound, his deepest instincts 
were religious. He had a subtle sense of relationship with the 
spiritual life of the world, and an inborn longing to rise above 
the levels of space and time to perfection. His creed, in sq 
far as he stated it, was pantheism: he wove together the 
beauty of creation and its Creator, understanding neither 
but struggling for knowledge of both. 


John Keats (1795-1821) 


John Keats, for whom Shelley wrote his passionate elegy, 
was a poet of beauty whose slender books were destined to 
enthrall many a young heart. While Byron was preaching 
rebellion and Shelley sat dreaming of a beautiful future, Keats 
withdrew into a land of faney, misty landscapes, and Greek 
mythology — a melancholy, lovely land. This he represented 
in exquisite picture-poems that “ open wide the mind’s cage 
door.” 
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Life and Poetry. — It is difficult to understand how Keats 
came by his poetic genius. His father kept a livery-stable in 
London, of which establishment he had gained possession 
through a far-sighted marriage with the owner’s daughter. 
Keats’ education began in a private school near Enfield; 
later on he took up the study of medicine, and in 1815 was 
appointed dresser at 
Guy’s Hospital. Mean- 
while, however, he had 
made up his mind to 
win fame and a liveli- 
hood by his pen. Books 
like Spenser’s Faerve 
Queene and Chapman’s 
translations of the [liad 
and the Odyssey, recom- 
mended by a bookish 
school-companion, had 
kindled his strong im- 
agination. Then a for- 
tunate acquaintance 
with Leigh Hunt, whose 
poetry was not nearly 
so famous as his turbulent and radical Whig journalism, 
resulted in Keats’ introduction to a group of revolutionary 
literary people and in the publication of his first book of 
verse (1817). 

This volume was not remarkable excepting for certain 
brightly imaginative phrases, and met with no success. The 
young poet persevered resolutely at his task, though he was 
hampered by the appearance of a tendency to consumption 
and obliged to seek a favorable climate. In 1818 he published 
Endymion, a lengthy poem in four books which retold the 
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old Greek story of the shepherd-prince’s love for Cynthia, the 
moon-goddess, and incidentally traced a vague allegory of 
the soul’s pursuit of ideal beauty. The work had many 
faults, but its virtues were great and unmistakable. Critics 
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of the time saw only the 
faults and battered Endy- 
mion with noisy reproof. 
The chief reason for their 
harshness was Keats’ as- 
sociation with Hunt. 
The failure of his am- 
bitious poem did _ not 
break the young poet’s 
heart, but it added an- 
other reason for depres- 
sion to the many which 
now overwhelmed -him. 
His health was rapidly 
growing worse; and his 
desperate love affair with 
Fanny Brawne, a young 
woman whom he _ had 
met in London, seemed 
destined to come to 
nothing. It was under 
such circumstances that 
he produced the third 
and by far the best 
of his books, Hyperion 
and Other Poems (1820). 


Here his really great verse was bound together, like a sheaf 
of gold divinely made to honor his death. In the fall of the 
same year he was obliged to seek renewed health in Italy. 
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He died there before the next spring came, and was buried in 
the Protestant Cemetery, Rome. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Keats was an effemi- 
nate weakling. Notwithstanding his poor health, he was 
sturdy, manly, and outspoken in manner. He fitted in quite 
naturally with the circle of Leigh Hunt, and was capable of 
sending this dictatorial advice to Shelley: ‘ You will, I am 
sure, forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb 
your magnanimity.” The vehemence of his disposition is 
shown most plainly by his correspondence with Fanny 
Brawne, which was untactfully published some years after 
his death. In personal appearance Keats resembled a bluff 
yeoman: his face was strikingly handsome, with a firm jaw, 
and his stockily built figure seemed endowed with muscular 
strength. 

Qualities of Keats’ Poetry. — Keats’ modern and “ ro- 
mantic”’ attitude was expressed in the conviction that poetry 
should have no other purpose than the revelation of beauty. 
He thus discarded entirely the moral and didactic aims of 
eighteenth-century verse, and wrote in the spirit of the old 
Greek lyric writers. Indeed, he interpreted the Attic mood 
with a success which is astonishing because he had probably 
never read a line of original Greek. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 


A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing, 


he declared in the first lines of Endymion. ‘To this gospel he 
remained staunchly loyal, although his later poems were 
burdened with brooding over the sadness and brevity of life. 
His art combined the painter’s eye for color with the sculptor’s 
sense of form. We read Keats not for the ecstasy of lyric 
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imagination which is Shelley’s virtue, or for the “ high serious- 
ness’ of melodious reflection: we read him because he could 
so vividly see, feel, and refashion beauty. “a 
His Colorfulness. —In such poems as Hyperion and Lamia 

Keats heaped up so many color impressions that the effect 
is bewildering and somewhat cloying. His best work, how- 
ever, is tastefully restrained. The Eve of St. Agnes, a simple 
story of the elopement of a noble maiden and her lover, re- 
sembles a gorgeous and skillfully woven tapestry. In its 
lack of intellectual interest and its wealth of exquisite imagery 
it is so typical of Keats that the following passage will serve to 
illustrate his gifts : 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found; 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 
Here the ample Spenserian stanza was admirably in place. 
In La Belle Dame sans Merci Keats employed the ballad 
measure to etch a perfect impressionistic picture of a wraith. 
This poem is really a vision of luminous, fanciful shadows. 

Keats’ sonnets, some of which are probably better known 

than even Shakespeare’s, are dainty moulds into which he 
poured his personal feelings and impressions. They are rich 
with soft, bright images; the rhythm is hauntingly melodi- 
ous; and there is a precious note of youthful pathos. Even 
more distinctly memorable are the great odes — To a Night- 
ingale, On a Grecian Urn, To Psyche, To Autumn — in which 
he flung the shadow of his melancholy over the eternal beauty 
of the earth. 
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The Great Odes. — On a Grecian Urn, which was really the 
young, unhappy poet’s preparation for death, comes nearer 
than anything else in our literature to a perfect expression of 
that sense of form which is dominant in the art of sculpture. 
In four marvellous stanzas Keats retraced every contour of 
the ancient Attic frieze carved so gracefully in the morn- 
ing of time. The following lines state his own melancholy 
philosophy : 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Keats’ other odes are similarly melodious. To Autwmn 
gathers the soft splendor of a harvest season into very brief 
space, and describes the luxuriant country landscape with all 
the skill of a gifted painter. Toa Nightingale might almost 
be called pictured music: it is as drowsily enshrined in the 
beauty of nature as is the bird of night in its perfumed garden. 
These three odes — though others are also very beautiful — 
seem to incorporate most perfectly the gifts of diction and 
emotion which made Keats a great poet. 

Scope and Influence of His Work. — It is not surprising 
that writers of the next age brooded over the rich music of 
Keats’ verse, in the hope of achieving something similar and 
of beholding with him 


upon the night’s starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 
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His quick intensity of perception and Attic reverence for 
loveliness were qualities which, had he lived, he might have 
linked with a creative mastery of materials equal to that of 
the foremost poets in literature. Had he not been obliged to 
think so steadily of death, he might have told us more about 
life. 

As it is, we cannot help noting the intellectual emptiness 
of Keats’ work. He stood apart from the world of ideas; 
he almost separated himself from the world of human beings. 
“Life is beautiful but short” became the one theme of his 
meditation. This spiritual poverty makes long draughts of 
his poetry seem more than a little like sitting in a lavishly 
decorated room where there is neither company nor conyersa- 
tion. Keats is, in fact, a striking representative of the 
weakness and the strength of the “ romantic’ outlook. He 
loved nature, beauty, and the form of poetry as these things 
should be loved; but he lacked the plain common-sense of 
his master Shakespeare, and every vestige of the gift for 
character-drawing which had been lavished so generously on 
the Elizabethans. 


Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) 


Keats’ fondness for the artistic spirit of ancient Greece did 
not prevent his being thoroughly “ romantic” in tempera- 
ment and poetic form. The truly classical standards of 
Athenian literature were upheld by Walter Savage Landor, 
a poet who intentionally wrote for the few people who agreed 
with him and whose audience is no larger to-day than it was 
during his lifetime. Landor is of real historical importance 
and interest because his long life, which extended far beyond 
the death of Scott, was completely out of touch with the 
movement of literary events round about him. Seeking to 
write ina style devoid of extravagance and faithful to the 
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ideals of Pindar, he even adopted a Stoic and pagan code of 
morals. 

Born in Warwickshire and educated at Oxford, Landor let 
his fiery and eccentric temper carry him to Spain where he 
fought with the revolutionaries against Napoleon. Later he 
settled in England, married (1811), and got into trouble not 
only with his wife but 
with almost all his 
neighbors. He there- 
fore retired to Italy 
where, excepting for a 
visit to his native coun- 
try, his later years 
were passed. Landor’s 
poetic work began with 
Gebir (1798), a blank 
verse epic dealing with 
the legendary founder 
of Gibraltar. The style 
is ‘classic’ in the most 
rigid sense, but pos- 
sesses power and stately 
grace. In 1812hewrote 
a drama based on the 
story of Roderick the 
Goth and entitled Count Julian. This was not far re- 
moved from prose, and indeed it is for a non-poetic work, 
Imaginary Conversations, that Landor is best remembered. 
The several volumes of this, published at intervals from 
1824 to 1846, contain conversations supposed to have taken 
place between people of ‘every sort on subjects of many 
different kinds. Though the Conversations are not lively, 
their style has a scholarly finish and a pithiness of content 
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which keeps them a safe place among books of excellent 
English prose. 

Many critics think that Landor’s finest verse is the collec- 
tion of short miscellaneous pieces written at odd moments 
during his long life. He did nothing hastily; and despising 
popularity as he did, he fled from the influence of “ romantic ” 
enthusiasm as a lover of life would run from the plague. His - 
creed was short and final : 


T know not whether I am proud. 

But this I know, I hate the crowd: 
Therefore pray let me disengage 

My verses from the motley page, 
Where others far more sure to please 
Pour out their choral song with ease. 
And yet perhaps, if some should tire 
With too much froth or too much fire, 
There is an ear that may incline 

Even to words so dull as mine. 


Other Poets 


Robert Southey. — The great names of early nineteenth- 
century verse are surrounded by others of worth but lesser. 
renown. Robert Southey (1774-1843), once very famous as 
Poet Laureate, friend of Coleridge and hostile critic of Byron, 
is no longer widely read excepting for certain stirring and 
attractive shorter poems, notably The Battle of Blenheim, 
The Inchcape Rock, and The Holly-Tree. But he was a most 
ambitious and ‘prolific writer, with an unusual facility in han- 
dling metre and a vast learning which led him to compose epics 
dealing with out-of-the-way themes. Among these epics 
The Curse of Kehama (1810), a story taken from Indian 
mythology, is probably the best. Thalaba, the Destroyer 
(1801) is a similar poem in blank verse. Southey’s prose is 
often very good, particularly in The Life of Nelson (1813), 
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which still keeps its place as the standard biography of Tra- 
falgar’s hero and Robert Louis Stevenson’s ideal man. 

Thomas Moore. — Southey was Byron’s enemy; Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852) was his friend. Born in Dublin and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Moore worked his way to promi- 
nence as a popular poet. His witty satires, of which The 
Fudge Family in Paris is 
a good example, gained 
an extraordinary vogue ; 
Lalla Rookh, his long 
Oriental romance in 
verse, was hailed as a 
masterpiece; and even 
his controversial writ- 
ings were read with 
deferential attention. 
But though life carried 
Moore into many cor- 
ners of the world, he 
never forgot Ireland and 
is himself best remem- 
bered for his Irish Mel- 
odies. This is a col- 
lection of some six 
score lyrics set to Irish 
national airs. They are pleasant, graceful, and often touch- 
ing, but lack the genuine traditional Celtic feeling. Stanzas 
like the following have, however, been treasured in every 
land by exiles from the Emerald Isle: 


Tom Moors. 


Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 
Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me; 

In exile thy bosom shall still be my home, 

And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam. 
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To the gloom of some desert or cold rocky shore, 
Where the eye of the stranger can haunt us no more, 
I will fly with my Coulin, and think the rough wind 
Less rude than the foes we leave frowning behind. 


Even the titles sometimes carry a stirring memory of history 
or old ideals: Let Erin Remember the Days of Old; ’ Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer ; Remember the Glories of Brian the Brave. 

Leigh Hunt. A life of battle against political enemies whom 
he attacked savagely with journalistic weapons did not pre- 
vent Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) from accomplishing something 
of interest to readers of verse. Hunt’s famous journal, The 
Examiner, was radically critical enough to land its editor in 
prison for two years. There he became famous, and most of 
the more revolutionary literary men of the time — Byron, 
Keats, and Shelley among them —were delighted to claim his 
friendship. In the end, however, he very calmly accepted a 
pension from the Government and died at peace with the 
world. Hunt’s prose, which includes his sprightly and gos- 
sipy Autobiography (1850), is always sensible, fluent, and 
agreeable. Of his poetry, aside from a few charming shorter. 
pieces like Abow Ben Adhem, only Rimini is remembered. 
The subject is an Italian story which supplied Dante with one 
of the finest passages in the Inferno. 

Thomas Hood. — The genial poet Thomas Hood (1799- 
1845) was also an editor. Though handicapped by want of 
money and a tendency to consumption, he lived and wrote 
with a smiling courage which has won merited esteem. By 
disposition Hood was probably a poet of nature and idealism ; 
but the success of a volume of humorous verse entitled Whims 
and Oddities (1826), induced him to turn punster and fun- 
maker. In this vein he wrote some of the most ingenious of 
English nonsense rimes, including the universally quoted 
Faithless Nelly Gray: 
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Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 


But Hood, who was warm-hearted and courageous if ever a 
poet was, accomplished in verse something of what Charles 
Dickens achieved on a greater scale in prose: he wrote of the 
poor with sympathetic understanding. The Song of the Shirt 
is a simple and pathetic hymn which calls for a rebirth of 
charity; The Bridge of Sighs, in spite of its facile riming, 
comes straight from the heart; and Miss Kilmansegg and 
Her Precious Leg is as grimly grotesque as the inside of a 
poverty-stricken ‘‘ rooming-house.”’ 

John Clare. — During the last few years, critics have re- 
discovered the poetry of John Clare (1793-1864) who had 
considerable popularity in his own day but was then forgotten. 
The publication of Poems (1920) and Madrigals and Chron- 
icles (1924) has brought to light a poet unusually sensitive to 
natural beauty and almost abnormally like a meadow-bird. 
Clare was a peasant whose early circumstances resembled 
those of Burns’ boyhood: born near Peterborough, he was 
thirteen when a copy of Thomson’s Seasons, the price of 
which consumed his boyish savings, fired his ambition to 
write. A Collection of Original Trifles, published when he was 
twenty, attracted considerable attention. Wealthy admirers 
occasionally put him out of the reach of poverty, but on the 
whole his life proved a bitter struggle against want and 
despondency. 

Clare has been compared with Keats and Wordsworth. 
He lacks their solidity and finished art of expression, but the 
real and jovial charm of his ditties on such things as grass- 
hoppers and wildflowers is worthy of high esteem. His later 
work is sad with melancholy love and a strain of madness : 
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certain poems are even pathetic in a manner that suggests 
the songs of Ophelia, in Hamlet. Though Clare cannot be 
considered a great master of the art of verse, he is obviously 
much more than a fad. 


2. New EnereGy In FIcTION 


The revival of poetry was followed by the appearance of new 
creative fiction. At the close of the eighteenth century the 
novel was, as we have seen, largely a chronicle of “ horrors ”’ 
and “ purposes ”’ written by such authors as Mrs. Radcliffe 
and William Godwin. But the new age had scarcely begun 
when a man of great genius crowded into prose fiction the 
scenery of open spaces, a throng of actual men and women, 
and the glamour of old-time chivalry. This man was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whose inventive power is almost without a parallel 
in literature. He changed the character of story-telling not 
only in England but also in most of the countries of Europe ; 
he sponsored a romantic outlook upon life that helped to shape 
the civilization of the United States; and from an ethical 
point of view he popularized certain standards of conduct just 
as he helped to awaken interest in the life and religion of the 
Middle Ages. And yet Scott was not the only great story- 
teller of his time. While he published his open-hearted tales, 
a young woman whose name was Jane Austen and who lived 
in a quiet, drab country neighborhood, composed with a fine 
needlework of style several observant books about the people 
in her neighborhood. The work of these two novelists estab- 
lished the style which was to prevail in modern fiction. 


Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 


Early Life and Poetry. — Scott was born in Edinburgh. 
His father was a busy lawyer, but the family history was lively 
with the names of old Border freebooters who had scorned 
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law-making. It was of them and the general lore of his 
country that Scott read deeply after a sickly childhood which 
had thrown him much in the company of country-folk, and 
during the period when his education at the Edinburgh High 
School and University was preparing him for the practice of 
his father’s profession. In 1792 he was called to the Bar, but 
contented himself with 
a small position and 
married the daughter of 
a French exile (1799). 

His earliest work was 
a series of translations 
from the German ro- 
mantic poets, among 
which a_ version of 
Biirger’s Lenore is the 
most considerable. In 
1802 he issued the first 
two volumes of The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, in which he 
compiled and revised a 
large number of ancient 
_ ballads, adding certain 
pieces of his own. 
Three years later he had finished the first of his long 
original poems, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. This is 
really an elaborate ballad, with a rather confusing story, 
lacking real poetry but displaying a vigorous ability to 
versify local history and natural beauty. The Lay was a 
great and immediate success. 

Other poems followed. Marmion (1808), a stirring tale 
woven round the battle of Flodden Field, is probably the best 
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of these. There are passages of quick martial verse in which 
we are made to feel the adventure of horsemen riding to battle 
against the rushing wind : 
The war that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And “ Stanley!’ was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye; 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “ Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, Charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


But The Lady of the Lake (1810) is really a better test of 
Scott’s poetic power. It has been unusually popular for its 
story of a king incognito, for its clear, fresh descriptions of 
nature, and for many lyric passages. Perhaps there will 
always be readers to admire the swinging narrative of. this 
poem, but hardly any of these can help observing its defects. 
The composition is slovenly and overloaded with detail ; 
you will look in vain for phrases of “ fire and marble”’ that, 
put a truth supremely well, in the manner of Wordsworth 
or Shelley; and there is no inner glow of spiritual insight. 
Modern verse has moved farther and farther away from Scott, 
so that if a young writer were now to attempt to compose a 
poem in the style of Marmion, the result could only be failure. 

Later Life and Prose Fiction. — Scott’s later narrative 
poems, which included Rokeby (1813), were comparatively 
unsuccessful, and he began to realize that he had given the 
public about all the verse it cared to receive from him. He 
saw also that the growing fame of Byron had made fashionable 
a mordant and grandiose poetic style to which so congenial a 
book as The Lady of the Lake could offer no claim. In 1814, 
therefore, he dug up the manuscript of a prose story which he 
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had begun some years previous with “ the ambitious desire of 
composing a tale of chivalry.” Curiously enough, Scott had 
decided at the time that a novel dealing with modern life 
would be more attractive to the general reader than any 
romance about the past, and that contemporary Scotland 
offered an abundance of material. But now he “ took the 
fancy’ of carrying the unfinished story to a conclusion; 
and he worked with such rapidity that the remaining two 
thirds of the book were completed within three weeks. His 
best literary gift had discovered itself. 

Waverley, as the new story was called, was published 
anonymously in 1814 and met with immediate popular favor. 
Novels ‘‘ by the author of Waverley” then appeared in close 
succession, the total number being twenty-three besides a 
group of shorter tales. The first of these novels dealt with 
a Scottish background and included such favorites as The 
Heart of Midlothian (1818), Rob Roy (1818), and The Bride 
of Lammermoor (1819). Later on, having revealed his name 
to the public, Scott associated his stories with other countries 
as well as with his own, writing Ivanhoe to portray life in 
early England, Kenilworth to make romance of a dramatic 
period in Scottish history, and Redgauntlet to try his hand at 
more distant times and scenes. Viewed as a whole his fiction 
is one of the most extraordinary achievements recorded by 
literary history. Within twelve years he had dug the channel 
in which the current of English and European story-telling 
was to flow for many a year to come, and had completed a work 
that is lastingly vital because of its picturesque incident, 
strong characters, and stirring scenes. 

His Financial Collapse. — Meanwhile Scott’s personal 
fortunes had reached a crisis. He was genially and deeply 
in love with those traditions and habits of living which are 
associated with the term “ gentleman.” In 1812 he had re- 
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moved to Abbotsford, a small estate near the old abbey of 
Melrose. This he enriched and enlarged with little regard for 
either taste or expense. Here he played the laird, dispensing 
wide hospitality and living beyond even the baronetcy which 
George IV had conferred on him. Yet all this would scarcely 
have brought on financial ruin, had it not been for the failure 
of a rickety publishing business in which he had secretly 
become a partner. The Ballantynes, his associates, were 
reckless and visionary; the firm had never been soundly 
established ; and in 1826, everything tumbled into ruin. It 
was characteristic of Scott to look upon the debt as a matter 
which involved his personal honor. He attempted to do the 
impossible.and pay off the £117,000 outstanding. 

He set to work resolutely, although he was forty-five years 
of age; and despite sickness and worry he produced within 
six years a sufficient number of novels to pay off £70,000. 
These had not a little of his old glory, but he himself broke 
under the strain. His last books had to be dictated from his 
bed. Then, after an ineffectual voyage to Italy, he came back 
to Abbotsford, where he died listening to the murmur of the 
River Tweed. 

Character of the Waverley Novels. — Although the poetry 
of Sir Walter Scott is memorable, and although his miscellane- 
ous prose, containing as it does such extensive works as The 
Tales of a Grandfather (1827-1829) and the studious if parti- 
san Life of Napoleon (1827), is in itself equal to what other 
men would spend a lifetime accomplishing, modern interest 
has been justly centered on the Waverley Novels. Almost all 
of them are readable, and there are some which no lover of 
English letters can afford to miss. 

The reader of Ivanhoe — which is by no means Scott’s best 
story —will be introduced to the novelist’s representative 
qualities both good and bad. The book opens with a great 
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deal of rather tedious description — the result of Seott’s fond- 
ness for historical detail and his hasty, cumbersome method 
ofstory-construction. A wise reader will bear in mind, how- 
ever, that for an older generation these heaps of little shreds 
from the past had the charm of picturesque novelty, quite in 


By Burton Holmes, from Ewing lloway, 


ABBOTSFORD, WITH THE RiveR TWEED IN THE FOREGROUND. 


the same way as the habits and circumstances of King Tut- 
ankh-amen have interested a more recent time. But once 
Scott has got into the narrative, he is vivid and stirring. No 
one could fail to enjoy the exploits of the Disinherited Knight, 
of the love-affairs of Rebecca and Rowena. These men and 
women are real, too, and draw our attention to Scott’s ability 
to create people of flesh and blood. He spends little time 
taking them apart with any kind of psychology, but lets them 
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live, act, and feel like rugged human beings. For they are 
human, even if the circumstances of their lives are so different 
from our own. Knights battling at the tournaments, yeo- 
men with their cross-bows, and Templars have long since 
passed away; but they all come back again in Ivanhoe, with 
their trappings and brave courteousness, their stony castles 
and deep forests. 

They come back so truly that Scott’s picturesque treatment 
of history has probably taught more people something about 
the Middle Ages than all other books together. Of course, 
he used history romantically; that is, he shaped it to meet 
the demands of his tale and went to no great pains trying 
to verify the accuracy of details. He sometimes speaks of 
midnight masses and a hundred other things which never 
existed, or even — especially in Ivanhoe — misrepresents the 
political character of an epoch. He was not writing as a 
scholar, and it would be foolish to expect him to have been one. 
But he could make the past live: he could reveal the truth 
that the human race exists even in its graves, with ambitions, 
loves, and adventures capable of appealing to new generations. 
It was this power which, unintentionally and quite by the 
way, broke the spell of Gibbon and all rationalism, revealing 
the verve and ideals of the Middle Ages as well as stimulating 
interest in their study. 

Scott’s Genius. — Scott was a many-sided and surprisingly 
energetic man. It would, for instance, be a mistake to 
classify him as an “ historical novelist’ only, because his 
great concern was always with men and women, especially 
as he knew them in his native country. In many instances 
his characters rise above the scenes in which they figure to the 
plane of literary immortality, where the people of Shakespeare 
and Dickens live. Lord Ravenswood and the Lucy whom he 
loved unhappily are touchingly real in The Bride of Lammer- 
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moor; Jeanie Deans, the charming heroine of The Heart of 
Midlothian, could never be swallowed up in a crowd ; and even 
the great historical personages, such as the Young Pretender 
and Queen Elizabeth, are very human under their robes of 
state. 

But the ability to create character was only one of Scott’s 
resources. He had the power to evoke romance by appealing 
to mankind’s sense of color, its love of adventure, and its 
reverence for goodness. The world of the Waverley Novels 
is, when one looks at it reflectively, a vast and engaging place. 
It is imperfect in detail, rather hastily put together, and not 
without its regions of dulness; but it would be hard to find 
another in prose literature so rich with charm and ruddy 
health, and so perennially a good place to visit. After all, 
the truest thing that anyone could say in praise of Scott’s 
work is that it resembles nature.! 


Jane Austen (1775-1817) 


While Scott was bustling about with romance in his rapid, 
masculine way, Jane Austen was busily observing life in her 
own little circle and criticizing it shrewdly and sharply. Her 
good qualities are all distinctly feminine, and they are very 
good qualities indeed. Few novelists have had so much influ- 
ence on the art of story-telling. 


1 A chronological list of the works of Scott will be found in the appendix, 
pages 514, 515. The following novels are particularly recommended for 
reading: Kenilworth, for its admirable historical picture; The Bride of 
Lammermoor, for its simple and moving tragedy; The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, for the charm of its characterization; The Abbot, for its romantic 
atmosphere; and Waverley, which, after a heavyish start, becomes a 
rousing adventure story. Tastes differ here as everywhere. Ruskin 
was very fond of Guy Mannering and there are even enthusiastic admirers 
of Anne of Geierstein. 
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Life. — Jane Austen was born at Steventon, Hampshire, 
where her father was established as the Anglican rector. He 
was a man of good taste and wide reading who educated his 
daughter soundly and 
painstakingly. The life 
round about them was 
quite unexciting; and 
about all we have to 
record of Jane Austen’s 
career is a series of visits 
she made to Bath, then 
a fashionable resort, and 
her final residence with 
her mother and _ sister 
at Chawton, Hampshire. 
There she died after a 
period of lingering ill- 
health. Her work. was 
comparatively unknown 
during her lifetime and 
was not published in the 
order of its composition. 

The Novels. — Miss Austen’s rule was to write only of 
what she saw; and since that was limited to a small area and 
to a series of humdrum events, the result was a realistic 
variety of novel not unlike needlework. Nothing exciting 
happens in her books, and no detail of quiet, everyday life is 
overlooked. Jane Austen’s needle was so deft, however, 
that her finished story is shrewd, very human, and extraor- 
dinarily neat. She had fortified herself most carefully 
against romance ; and if we all were interested in reading the 
plain truth about prosaic human nature, the novels of this 
sharp-eyed woman would have no rivals for popularity. 
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Northanger Abbey, her first novel, was written in 1796, but 
remained unpublished until a year after her death. It 
burlesques the “ novel of terror” calmly and cleverly. The 
heroine is invited to visit an abbey where she lies in wait for 
romantic happenings, none of which occur. It was the first 
novel of its kind and set a standard for sustained and delicate 
irony in narrative. Pride and Prejudice (1797) is even more 


STEVENTON Manor: JANE AUSTEN’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(From an old print.) 


neatly done. The heroine’s changes of mind and heart are 
set down with relentless accuracy by a writer who is quite sure 
that most heroines are only silly young women, after all. As 
for the pride and prejudice of ‘“‘ good family,” they are treated 
to a rubbing-down process so incisive and yet so gentle that an 
attentive reader will be constantly surprised at Miss Austen’s 


accurate observation of people. 
Sense and Sensibility (1798) is more widely read than the 
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three books which followed it — Mansfield Park, Emma, and 
Persuasion — but there is little justification for the prefer- 
ence. One is quite like the others, even if each has an indi- 
vidual theme and mood. All are likely to seem somewhat 
more concerned with a world under a microscope than with 
our own busy planet. But if the reader will take time to 
follow carefully the development of such a character as Mr. 
Collins, in Pride and Prejudice, he will easily discern the tri- 
umph of Jane Austen’s art. We come to know Mr. Collins, 
button-hole and everything, precisely as he must have been. 
No cranny of his self-satisfied person is left unexplored. The 
same thing is true of Mrs. Bates, who chats so recklessly 
throughout Emma, and of Catherine Morland, the credulous 
heroine of Northanger Abbey. 

Miss Austen’s art was destined to teach later novelists a 
great deal about the technique of narrative. Her skill in 
portraying the everyday relationships of one character with 
another, her concentration, and her realistic perfection in the 
writing of dialogue are all worthy of close study. -But her 
experience was so limited and her temperament so prosaic 
that many of us are likely to sympathize with Charlotte, 
Bronté, who bluntly called Sense and Sensibility ‘ tame and 
domestic.”” We may deplore the absence of strong motives, 
— for undoubtedly these exist even in real life, — and the lack 
of both poetry and moral depth. Jane Austen must be 
accepted for what she strove to be — a realistic artist. 


Lesser Novelists: Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


The fiction of this period has several other interesting names 
to offer. We can mention only one — Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton (1805-1873). Though his novels belong to a later 
date, the best of them are historical in character and suggest 
a comparison with Scott. Coming from a prominent family, 
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Bulwer-Lytton added glory of several kinds to the ancestral 
name. His career was distinguished both in public service 
and in literature. He entered Parliament, was created first 
a baronet and then a peer, and became a member of the 
Cabinet. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s novels are of three kinds. My Novel 
(1853), a long and reflective study of contemporary society, 
may be taken to repre- 
sent his many stories of 
domestic manners. The 
Last Days of Pompeii 
(1824) is the most pop- 
ular and lurid of his 
historical romances but 
The Last of the Barons 
(1843), which has War- 
wick for its hero, is in 
many respects a better 
book. Bulwer-Lytton 
was less creative and 
more scientific than the 
genial Sir Walter. The 
Haunted and the Haunt- 
ers (1860), a short and ee 
thrilling ghost story, is Re Ae 
not only the best of his 
tales concerned with “supernatural” agencies, but very 
likely the finest thing he did. As a rule his writing is. 
attractive but superficial and abstract. His learning and 
rhetoric mar his two fine plays, Richelieu and Money; but 
both have kept the stage by reason of excellent plot and 
skillfully outlined character. Bulwer-Lytton is numbered 
among the most versatile of literary men. 
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3. PERSONALITY IN MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 


General Circumstances. — After the death of Burke, the 
style of miscellaneous prose became more personal and diver- 
sified in character than it had been during the eighteenth 
century. The most influential of the agencies fostering 
change was probably the establishment of the modern review 
or magazine. Older journals, like the Spectator and the Ram- 
bler, had been the organs of individual editors who accepted 
help when they needed it, or when it was readily obtainable. 
Wide circulation and established fame had been beyond the 
most hopeful dreams of such publishers as Steele and Defoe. 
The modern review and magazine, however, aimed to discuss 
avariety of topics and so win the affection of a large audience. 

In 1802 The Edinburgh Review was founded by a group of 
writers more or less closely identified with the Whig party : 
among them were Francis Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. Jeffrey 
was an able but narrow and dogmatic critic; Sydney Smith 
wrote wittily and effectively on political subjects. Neither 
is read in our time, but they gave The Edinburgh Review a 
quality and reputation which induced the Tories to act on the 
suggestion of Sir Walter Scott and found, in 1809, a rival 
periodical called The Quarterly Review. Soon there appeared 
two magazines with a still wider range of interest : — Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine (1817) and its London com- 
petitor, The London Magazine (1820). 

These journals needed and paid for occasional articles on a 
variety of subjects. The prose writer therefore found in them 
a possible source of income not so difficult to tap as the 
publication of critical or historical volumes. There was a par- 
ticularly strong demand for literary criticism and biograph- 
ical essays, and so many authors undertook to write these 
things. Miscellaneous prose during the Age of Revolution 
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was notable for its fragmentary character, its blend of 
scholarship with personal sentiment, and its variety of styles. 
On the whole it was lively, free, and imaginative, but its great- 
est charm is possibly the constant revelation of eccentric 
temperaments. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) 

Though there is a goodly number of excellent English essay- 
ists, Charles Lamb is the most amiable of them all. His 
whimsical personality 
and style have delighted 
generations of readers; 
and we scarcely remem- 
ber that during many 
years he lived in such 
obscurity that only his 
fine culture and unfail- 
ing humor spurred him 
on to write at all. 
Lamb’s essays grew 
slowly out of a long, 
fruitful contact with life 
and a reverent reading 
of old poets, forgot- 
ten plays, and mighty 
folios. 

Life. — While Coleridge was dreaming and talking at 
Christ’s Hospital, a timid youth often stood listening some- 
what critically to what was being said. This lonely little - 
person was Charles Lamb, son of a lawyer’s clerk. From his 
humble home in the tangle of legal buildings known as the 
Temple, he looked out upon a curious universe of dark, old- 
fashioned gardens, and shadowy corners. He was naturally 
fond of ancient things, and even the Latin he conned at school 
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opened the way to great yellowed books in which Roman 
scribblers had put down their reflections and their foolery. 
But there seemed to be little enough in store for Lamb: he 
wished to take orders but was prevented from doing so by an 
impediment in his speech ; a clerkship in the South Sea House 
came to nothing; and finally he took his place in the East 
India House, where he sat over his ledgers during thirty years. 

Misfortune visited but did not sour him. Coleridge, his 
first and for some time his only friend, left London. About 
1796 a brief, unhappy love-affair brought out in Lamb traces 
of the insanity hereditary in his family. When he was re- 
leased from the asylum, he came home to find that his sister 
had taken their mother’s life during a spell of the same aber- 
ration. Instantly he saw his duty, or rather the bidding 
of his charitableness. He became his sister’s supporter and 
nurse, sacrificing to this beautiful friendship all plans for a 
career. 

During his earlier life he had written some verse of a simple 
sort — The Old Familiar Faces is a touching example of his 
best — and now he tried without much success a story and 
a play. They did, however, bring important friendships. 
He became intimate with Leigh Hunt, who opened the 
columns of his journal, The Reflector, to Lamb’s papers on The 
Genius of Hogarth and The Tragedies of Shakespeare. Some 
years previous, Tales from Shakespeare (1807), by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, had presented in a simple and readable form 
the stories of the great plays which England was then unduly 
neglecting. But Lamb’s real opportunity came when he 
wrote for The London Magazine a series of essays signed, 
“Elia.” In them he poured out freely and most delightfully 
his humor, his whimsies, and his experience. After this, 
especially after 1825 when he retired on a pension, Lamb’s life 
was pleasant and leisurely. 
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The Essays: Their Charm. — Lamb’s importance as a 
writer is dependent almost entirely upon The Essays of Elia. 
In many ways these are the most notable essays in English ; 
they have set a standard which many other authors have 
struggled in vain to reach, and set it so naturally, that the 
only explanation is genius. Lamb began by putting aside all 
the rules and mannerisms which had governed essay-writing. 
He was determined not merely to discuss a set theme wisely 
and wittily, but even more to take a handful of details 
from_his experience and reflection, and pin them together 
for the pleasant entertainment of the world. The element 
of personality thus became “ Elia’s”’ greatest charm. In 
Mackery End he gossips about his childhood; Recollections of 
Christ’s Hospital is nothing more than a whimsical chat about 
old school-days; In Praise of Chimney-Sweepers records an 
odd acquaintance or two made along the road to work; 
and Dream Children: a Reverie shows us ever so tenderly his 
secret, shy longing for little ones of his own. 

Lamb airs his prejudices with a knowing smile at them 
because they are prejudices; he trounces his own whims 
until we join in the fun and recall similar things about our- 
selves. There never was a more thoroughgoing egoist, and 
yet his egoism is really a humble realization that a man can 
speak more wisely of his grandmother than of problems in 
economics. His point of view is also thoroughly citified: he 
looks at the world from across the street, or out of a window 
several stories above the ground, with the charity which comes 
from having brushed many an honest fellow’s arm and the 
wisdom which has its source in keen study of the passing 
crowd. 

Their Style. — Lamb was always thoroughly English. 
He knew no other country and had read little of foreign litera- 
ture; his only voyages were imaginative excursions into the 
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books of the Elizabethan and earlier ages. From these his 
style derived its peculiar quaintness, its faint trace of poetic 
perfume, and its old-fashioned oddities. A reader once com- 
pared an essay by Lamb with a Christmas tree; and indeed 
there is a resemblance in homelike cheerfulness, merry sparkle, 
and a certain note of half-unconscious pathos. 

Like this same pleasant Christmas tree, The Essays of 
Elia cannot be sampled. Each one of them must be en- 
joyed slowly and all at once. But the following delightful 
paragraph may urge the reader to seek out Mackery End, from 
which it is taken: 


Bridget Elia had been my housekeeper for many a long year. I 
have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the period of memory. 
We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort of double single- 
ness; with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, 
find in myself no sort of disposition to go out upon the mountains, 
with the rash king’s off-spring, to bewail my celibacy. We agree 
pretty well in our tastes and habits — yet so, as “‘ with a difference.”’ 
We are generally in harmony, with occasional bickerings — as it 
should be among near relations. . . . 

Her education in youth was not much attended to; and she 
happily missed all that train of female garniture which passeth by the 
name of accomplishments. She was tumbled early, by accident or 
design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, without 
much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be 
brought up exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their chance 
in wedlock may not be diminished by it; but I can answer for it, 
that it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable 
old maids. 


Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) 


Lamb, who never strolled beyond the city lanes he had 
been accustomed to from boyhood, reckoned among his 
friends a man who loved and sought for country solitude. 
Thomas De Quincey was probably the most eccentric literary 
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genius of the Age of Revolution. He wrote beautifully and 
with a great fertility of invention; he was handicapped by a 
fondness for opium and German philosophy. Though some 
of his essays are masterly, most of them resemble chimes 
molded in a factory which, under more favorable circum- 
stances, could have fash- 
ioned huge and thunder- 
ing bells. 

Life. — De Quincey 
was born in Manchester ; 
and from the Grammar 
School of that smoky 
city he ran away, at the 
age of seventeen, to make 
a romantic pilgrimage to 
the home of Wordsworth. 
But the country districts 
of Wales seemed to him 
so enchantingly beauti- 
ful that he gave up 
thoughts of the poet and 
devoted several months 
to a lonely walking trip. 
He finally reached London utterly penniless. There friends 
came to his rescue and he was sent to Oxford. 

When he left the university without a degree but with a 
vast knowledge of Greek, — it was characteristic of him to 
prefer the language to the literature, — De Quincey settled 
near Wordsworth, at Grasmere, in 1809. He described the 
neighborhood as “ solitary and yet sowed, as it were, with a 
thin diffusion of humble dwellings — here a scattering, and 
there a clustering, as in the starry heavens — sufficient to 
afford, at every turn and angle, human remembrances and 
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memorials of time-honored affections, or of passions not 
wanting even in scenic and tragical interest.” Here he col- 
lected a library, read deeply into metaphysics and political 
economy, and married during 1816. Meanwhile a habit of 
taking opium had fastened upon him; and though he pro- 
duced a large amount of writing, he was usually incapable of 
adhering to his subject. It seemed quite natural that he 
should be guilty of setting his hair on fire while lighting a pipe, 
and of imagining himself penniless when there was really a 
substantial sum in his pocket. 

In 1821 he was persuaded to write the story of his life for 
The London Magazine. The result was The Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, a strange narrative to which the public 
took so kindly that De Quincey was, for the first time in his 
life, established as an author. He lived on in his queer, 
wandering, aimless fashion, spending the greater portion of 
his later days in Edinburgh. 

His Work. — De Quincey’s writings are enormous in vol- 
ume and contain such things as treatises on Roman Meals and 
Political Economy — monographs too unscholarly to rise 
above mere hack-work. Side by side with these the reader 
will find many critical papers of distinct value. De Quincey’s 
own style was able to express delicate shades of thought and 
feeling, and he was readily sensitive to such things in other 
writers. The essay On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth 
may be taken as a fine instance of his insight into the value of 
artistic detail. Other critics had scoffed at the seeming trivi- 
ality of Shakespeare’s queerly humorous scene; they have all 
been silenced by De Quincey. Anything oddly, pertinently 
human was sure to find in him a sympathetic and speculative 
observer; but he was often so much of a learned hair-splitter 
and so thoroughly absent-minded in composition that the 
greater part of his critical writing is top-heavy and disjointed. 
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Autobiographical and Imaginative Essays. — Apart from 
literary criticism and a small number of illuminating char- 
acter-sketches, De Quincey wrote several very fine essays on 
themes which gave free rein to his imagination. In these he 
adapted the English language to the texture of his fantasies 
and created a style which has a rare complex beauty. The 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater describes a series of 
visions with a splendor of dreamy diction. He called his 
book a “history and journal of what took place in my 
dreams,” and it should be read for what it claims to be. The 
information supplied about the author’s earlier life can gener- 
ally be trusted; but there is good reason for believing that 
both his portrayal of the horrors of the drug-habit and his 
account of his own slavery to it are highly exaggerated. 
Critics have pointed out a considerable number of improbable 
statements in De Quincey’s narrative. 

Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts (1827) illustrates 
another aspect of De Quincey’s genius. It is a brilliant and 
shrewdly humorous paper, which probably influenced Steven- 
son and is preferred by many readers to any of its author’s 
other work. The subtle imaginativeness of the conception 
is unmistakable, but there is much difference of opinion as 
to the value of De Quincey’s humor. 

Suspiria de Profundis is an ambitious philosophical essay. 
The style is very colorful and ornate. Observe the heavy, 
gleaming diction of the following passage, descriptive of 
* Our Lady of Tears”’: 

She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the night when Herod’s 
sword swept its nurseries of Innocents, and the little feet were stif- 
fened forever, which heard at times as they tottered along floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were not un- 
marked in heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, 


by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew by 
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childish memories that she could go abroad upon the’ winds, when 
she heard the sobbing of litanies or the thundering of organs, and 
when she beheld the mustering of the summer clouds. 


De Quincey’s Style. — The prose of these essays is often 
so subtly, richly musical that it seems to have set one kind of 
standard in the writing of English. Suspiria de Profundis is, 
indeed, an archtype of what we know as the “ prose-poem”’ : 
an essay which seeks to capture the imaginative melody of 
great verse. De Quincey attempted to rival Milton’s blank- 
verse; and with the aid of an intricate periodic sentence 
construction sometimes succeeded in writing a passage with 
extraordinary sonorous majesty. More frequently his work 
reminds us of Fuller and other seventeenth-century stylists. 
But though he revived interest in prose rhythm and proved 
that the essay is a suitable form for highly imaginative com- 
position, his thinking is so disorderly and eccentric that we are 
generally forced to recall the talent he did not use rather than 
the genius he undoubtedly possessed. 


William Hazlitt (1778-1830) 


Although both Lamb and De Quincey composed essays on 
literary subjects, the representative critic of the Age of Revo- 
lution was William Hazlitt. He wrote and lectured about 
authors with force, insight, and good taste; and he upheld the 
standards reverenced by his era of change. And yet so much 
of Hazlitt’s best work is personal and familiar in tone that it 
would be wrong to attempt placing too definite a label upon 
him. 

Life. — Ancient astrologers would surely have attributed 
the fortunes of Hazlitt to an evil star. His life was soured by 
a temperament which ran counter to his surroundings and was 
forever rebelling against things as they were. He was the 
son of a Unitarian minister and was educated for the same 
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office; but he lost interest in theology and turned to the 
study of art. An early friendship with Coleridge spurred him 
on to acquire an enthusiastic fondness for metaphysics and 
revolutionary idealism. Years of study and of hope passed 
swiftly. ‘Sweet were the showers in early youth that 
drenched my body,’ he 
declared long afterward, 
“and sweet the drops of 
pity that fell upon the 
books I read !”’ 

Hazlitt was shy in the 
society of other human 
beings, and for a long 
time seemed to dread 
the publicity that would 
come with success in 
literature. His first 
writings dealt with phil- 
osophical and _ political 
subjects, but by 1814 
he had concentrated on 
poetry and the drama. 
Very little affection or 
happiness entered his 
private life, which was 
an endless series of disagreements with his high-strung, 
“emancipated ” wife, his family, and his neighbors. 

Work. — Hazlitt’s style lacks the poetic qualities so 
noticeable in Lamb or De Quincey, but is clear, honest, and 
effective. “To write a genuine familiar or truly English 
style,” he said, “ is to write as anyone would speak in common 
conversation who had a thorough command and choice of 
words, or who could discourse with ease, force, and perspi- 
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cuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical flourishes.” 
His temper was that of a good debater who desires first of 
all to make his point, but has a fondness for dash and vigor 
of expression. 

As a critic Hazlitt dealt very successfully with The 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays (1817) and The Spirit of the 
Age (1825). His Lectures on the English Comic Writers 
combine much exact information with an outspoken expres- 
sion of personal opinion. The following comparison may be 
taken as representative of his manner: ‘‘ Steele seems to have 
gone into his closet chiefly to set down what he observed out of 
doors. Addison seems to have spent most of his time in his 
study, and to have spun out and wire-drawn the hints which 
he borrowed from Steele, or took from nature, to the utmost. 
I am far from wishing to depreciate Addison’s talents, but I 
am anxious to do justice to Steele, who was, I think, upon the 
whole, a less artificial and more original writer.” 

Hazlitt’s numerous personal essays, contained in such vol- 
umes as the Round Table and Table Talk, have enjoyed 
considerable popularity and seem to be read with renewed 
interest by the present generation. They are always meaty 
and stimulating, and they cover a considerable territory of 
thought and experience. Hazlitt hated more intensely than 
he loved, but he was quick to recognize excellence wherever 
he saw that it was unaffectedly present. He said of himself, 
with much truth: “I have written no commonplace, nor a 
line that licks the dust.” 


Other Prose Writers 


William Cobbett. — William Cobbett (1762-1835) taught 
Hazlitt much of his affection for plain, honest thought and 
speech. As a political pamphleteer of radical social views, 
Cobbett has no superior in the history of journalism. He was 
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the son of a farm-laborer, and finally entered politics after 
having been a soldier and a newspaper man. His passion was 
for the social reform of rural England, and for the reéstablish- 
ment of a free and unoppressed peasantry. Such newspapers 
as Peter Porcupine’s Journal (1801) absorbed the best of his 
writing, which may be studied to advantage in his history 
of The Reform. This was the first popular treatise to see in 
the Religious Revolution the element of financial aggrandize- 
ment by the wealthy classes. Cobbett was a master of clear, 
racy, vernacular English, which he defended in a really in- 
teresting English Grammar. 

John Wilson. — John Wilson (1785-1854), who generally 
signed himself ‘“ Christopher North,’ was anything but 
simple and homespun. Poet, lawyer, writer for Blackwood’s 
Magazine and Professor of Moral Philosophy, Wilson suc- 
ceeded in writing one book that has survived. Noctes 
Ambrosianae (begun in 1822) is among the strangest, longest, 
and most uneven productions in literature. The author pre- 
sents a number of characters who belong to an imaginary club 
which meets, dines, and drinks with exceptional gusto; the 
characters talk; and there is a turgid flood of conversation. 
Most of it is mere chatter and boisterous fun, but occasionally 
there are passages of romantic prose remarkable for rhythm 
and eloquence. Like De Quincey, Wilson cast away entirely 
the restraints of eighteenth-century style. 

John G. Lockhart. — The biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
John G. Lockhart (1794-1854), was also a regular contributor 
to Blackwood’s Magazine and the author of several novels. 
His fame rests, however, on The Life of Scott (1837-1838). 
With the possible exception of Sir Edward Cook’s later Lzfe 
of Ruskin, Lockhart’s biography is the only English rival of 
Boswell. Its wealth of intimate detail, its sympathetic nar- 
rative manner, and its constant good taste make it a vol- 
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ume commendable in almost every respect. Lockhart was 
educated at Oxford, was admitted to the Scottish Bar, and 
married Sir Walter’s favorite daughter, Sophia. He was an 
out-and-out Tory who stated his views with great vehemence. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 

The following material is suggested: Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, briefer lyrics, sonnets, Prelude, Preface 
to Lyrical Ballads; Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Kubla 
Khan, and passages from the Biographia Literaria (Bohn) ; Byron’s 
Childe Harold, Prisoner of Chillon, selected lyrics (Arnold’s selection, 
in the Golden Treasury Series, is probably the best); Shelley, as 
indicated in the text, Woodberry’s one-volume Cambridge edition ; 
Keats, as indicated in the text, Forman’s one-volume Oxford edition ; 
Minor Poets, ample selections in Romantic and Victorian Poetry, 
edited by Andrews and Percival; Scott and Jane Austen (especially 
Pride and Prejudice) in various editions; Lamb’s Essays of Elia; 
De Quincey’s chief essays in Everyman’s Library, or similar editions; 
Hazlitt’s essays, well selected and edited, in Scribner’s Modern Stu- 
dents’ Library; Cobbett’s Life of Andrew Jackson. The collected 
works of these various authors are so easily obtainable that they need 
not be listed here. 


REFERENCE. 


History: Cheyney’s History of the Industrial Revolution; Marti- 
neau’s History of the Thirty Years’ Peace; Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria (for its information about English life and thought after 
the Revolution). . 

Literature: Elton’s Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830; 
Saintsbury’s Nineteenth-Century Literature; Herford’s Age of 
Wordsworth (an excellent compact account); Beer’s English Roman- 
ticism, XIXth Century; Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin and Their 
Circle (a somewhat radical treatment) ; Brandes’ Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature; More’s Shelburne Essays (valuable 
though often adverse criticisms of the ‘‘ Romantics”’). 

Biographies: of Wordsworth, by Myers; of Coleridge, by Traill; 
of Byron, by Moore, by Nichol; of Shelley, by Maurois (an excellent 
French interpretation), by Symonds, by Ingpen; of Keats, by Amy 
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Lowell, by Colvin; of Landor, by Colvin; of Southey, by Dowden; 
of Scott, by Lockhart, by Hutton; of Jane Austen, by Cornish; of 
Lamb, by Lucas, by Masson; of De Quincey, by Morley; of Hazlitt, 
by Birrell; of Cobbett, by Chesterton. 

Essays: (Wordsworth) Arnold’s Essays in Criticism; Hutton’s 
Essays; Pater’s Appreciations; Lowell’s Among My Books; Bab- 
bitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism. (Coleridge) F. Thompson’s 
Essays; Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature; Swinburne’s Essays 
and Studies. (Byron) Macaulay’s Essays; Henley’s Essays. (Shel- 
ley) F. Thompson’s Essays; Trevelyan’s Last Days of Byron and 
Shelley; Brooke’s Four Poets; Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature. 
(Keats) Jeffrey’s Essays; Arnold’s Essays in Criticism; Bradford’s 
Bare Souls; Hudson’s Essays. (Scott) Bliss Perry’s Study of Prose 
Fiction; Carlyle’s Essays; Stephen’s Hours in a Library. (Other 
Writers) Jerrold’s Tom Hood; Winchester’s Group of English Essay- 
ists, for Hunt; Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, for Lamb; Pater’s Apprecia- 
tions, for De Quincey; Repplier’s Men and Books, for Hazlitt. 


Guiding Questions. 1. Distinguish the two views of human wel- 
fare which English literature, considered as social criticism, inherited 
from the Revolution. State the influence of Germany upon English 
writers of the early nineteenth century. Name some of the German 
“‘romantics.”’ Have you read some of their works? What is the 
birth-year of modern English poetry? 

2. Why did Wordsworth live so much in retirement? What 
is the teaching of Peter Bell? Of the Ode on Immortality? Find 
instances in Wordsworth’s poetry of sharp observation of nature. 
Read carefully the preface to Lyrical Ballads and summarize its 
doctrine. Find passages in various poems which conform to Words- 
worth’s theory of diction, and other passages which ignore it. Which 
passages are superior and why? What is to be said of Wordsworth’s 
gospel of ‘“‘ Nature”? Compare his 7’ the Daisy with Burns’ To a 
Mountain Daisy. 

3. How did the Revolution influence Coleridge? What was his 
theory of poetry? Read the Ode to Dejection and try to see in how 
far it is an accurate picture of his character. What resemblance has 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner to the old English ballads? Read 
portions of Coleridge’s prose. How does it compare with his poetry? 
Did English authors earlier than the nineteenth century seek refuge 
in opium or other drugs? What does this suggest to you? 
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_ 4, Would Byron’s character seem so shocking if he were alive 
to-day? Read some of his letters and explain what they reveal of his 
inner nature. What was his debt to Scott? Read The Prisoner 
of Chillon and note: the verse-form; the facile rimes; the descrip- 
tions of human misery; the tone of exaggeration; the descriptions 
of natural scenery; the realism. Why was Byron so fond of conti- 
nental Europe? Compare some of his descriptions of famous scenes 
with accounts given in Baedeker or some other guide-book. 

5. What was the effect of Shelley’s education upon his character? 
Read one or two of his wife’s prefaces to his poetry and express an 
opinion as to how great 1 debt he owed her. Compare The Skylark 
and The Sensitive Plant. Form an imaginative picture of the cir- 
cumstances under which these two poems were written. Find pas- 
sages which show how responsive Shelley was to the senses of touch 
and sight. What was his idea of the mission of poetry? 

6. Compare Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn with Spenser’s Hymn 
to Heavenly Beauty. Which poet seems the more learned? In 
what respects is Keats clearly the more modern? How does Keats 
compare with William Collins? With Sidney Lanier? Does The 
Eve of St. Agnes appeal to you? Study the use of color in any pas- 
sage of this poem. Do Keats’ pictures of the English countryside 
seem accurate? In what respects may they be called ‘‘ Greek ’’? 

7. Read Landor’s Rose Alymer; Southey’s The Inchcape Rock; 
Moore’s Oft, in the Stilly Night; Campbell’s Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land; Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem; Hood’s Ode: Autwmn; and Clare’s 
To a Grasshopper. What have these poems in common? What is 
the distinctive quality of each? 

8. Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Ivanhoe are usually taken as repre- 
sentative examples of his poetry and fiction: how far do the two re- 
semble each other? Study Scott’s attitude toward nature in Canto 
III of The Lady of the Lake, and read Ruskin, Modern Painters, III, 
xvi, 23-45. Read a chapter in Ivanhoe and note: the number of 
antiquarian details; historical inaccuracies; the proportion of de- 
scription to narration and conversation ; the part played by mystery ; 
and the use of contrast. What stories by other historical novelists 
have you read? What American story-tellers have been disciples 
of Scott? Compare Scott’s Heart of Midlothian with Jane Austen’s 


Pride and Prejudice. Which seems to you the better novel? 
Why? 
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9. What are the great English reviews of the present day? How 
do they differ from those of the early nineteenth century? Is the 
road to literary fame through review-writing as easy as it once was? 
Do you yourself read magazine essays in preference to books of es- 
says? How are some of the older American magazines related his- 
torically to the British magazines? Trace the history of the English 
prose essay. 

10. Read Lamb’s essay, Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, and 
point out: humorous touches; quaint words and phrases; refer- 
ences to the author; details of London atmosphere; metaphors; 
and phrases which you think can be traced to some other author. 
Why can Agnes Repplier speak of Lamb’s being the most English of 
authors? Compare Lamb and De Quincey both in their manners of 
living and in their styles. Read Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts. Can it be called truly humorous? Does it resemble any 
of De Quincey’s other work with which you are familiar? What 
is the general character of Hazlitt’s essays? Find out more about 
the interesting career of Cobbett. 

11. Can you find echoes of ‘‘ Romanticism” in American literature? 
Is there an American ‘‘romantic”’ poetry? Compare the Essays of 
Elia with H. C. Bunner’s Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. Study 
the relationships between Hazlitt and Agnes Repplier. What Amer- 
ican career resembles that of Cobbett? Has any American author 
been attracted to Italy as Byron and Shelley were? Have you read 
Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors, or Morley’s Haunted Bookshop? 


CHAPTER XI 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: THE VICTORIAN 
AGE. (FROM 1832 TO THE DEATH OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN, 1890) 


History of the Time. — For us the term “ Victorian” has 
a definite if rather general meaning. We use it to designate 
the standards and atmosphere of the period when England, 
having escaped from the turmoil of revolutionary movements, 
settled down to a life of commercial prosperity, peace, and 
self-satisfaction. Politically the supreme fact was the growth 
of the Empire under the guidance of far-sighted ministers like 
Disraeli and Gladstone. Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India; Egypt was annexed by a series of canny diplomatic 
manceuvres and sharp military campaigns; there was much 
talk of Irish Home Rule. The only great struggle in which 
England participated, however, was the Crimean War; 
although the rebellion of 1861-1865 in the United States, 
the conflict between France and Germany in 1870, and the 
Garibaldi incident in Italy profoundly affected British inter- 
ests and emotions. 

Domestic politics were largely involved in attempts to 
adapt a thoroughly capitalistic system to demands for reform 
which became more and more pressing. The sponsors of the 
Chartist Movement, so called from the ‘‘ People’s Charter ” 
drawn up by Francis Place, believed that betterment of the 
working classes could be secured through universal suffrage 
and a more democratic Parliament. The second Reform Act 


of 1867 realized many of the Chartist demands. Meanwhile, 
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however, interest in social problems had become widespread 
and intense. The relationships between capital and labor, 
the prisons, popular education, and the factory system were 
subjects of a continuous discussion which resulted in the cor- 
rection of many abuses. 

General Literary Aspects. — England separated herself 
very largely from the general stream of European culture and 


adopted a point of view 
regulated by Puritan 
decorum. This was the 
tone of Victoria’s court. 
Many topics could not 
be mentioned in conver- 
sation without meeting 
a rebuke for indelicacy, 
and the revolutionary 
idealism of such poets 
as Shelley was consid- 
ered not merely unreal 
but also unbecoming a 
gentleman. Yet a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism 
was abroad, too: a be- 
lief that peace and sober 
industry would _ pro- 
mote the general welfare 
surely and steadily, that British Imperialism could: “rule the 
world,” and that the Anglo-Saxon was the destined architect 
of human progress. 

Education and Science. — While it took cognizance of the 
prevailing decorum, literature was likewise colored by certain 
other impulses of the age. The first of these was popular edu- 
cation. Schools became more numerous; societies for the 
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promotion of knowledge in one form or another went to work 
energetically ; and cheaper printing made possible a much 
wider distribution of books, pamphlets, and periodicals than 
had been possible previously. All of this helped to give Vic- 
torian literature a peculiarly democratic flavor. The second 
impulse was science. Inventions appeared so rapidly that 
the life of man was basically changed. The steamboat, the 
telegraph, and technical machinery almost remade the world. 
It was natural that an extraordinary confidence in the teach- 
ing of science should follow. Such theories as Evolution 
were applied not only to the universe of nature, as men like 
Darwin had primarily intended, but also to the history of 
the human race. Spiritual unrest and materialism were pro- 
moted in consequence. Sincerely religious men often doubted 
the reality of their beliefs, while others discarded Christian 
principle utterly. 

The Religious Revival. —On the other hand, however, 
a profound religious revival was one of the most clearly 
marked characteristics of the time. This expressed itself 
first of all in the writings of men who, like Carlyle and Ruskin, 
attacked the current materialism and proclaimed their faith 
in spiritual ideals. Secondly it influenced the national life 
and literature very abidingly through the results of the Oxford 
Movement, which, as we shall see, centred upon the person- 
ality of Cardinal Newman. Thirdly, it was one of the 
motives which led a group of men to attack the ugliness of 
modern industrial society and to seek an escape into the more 
beautiful artistic ideals of the Middle Ages. All three of these 
tendencies were bound up with the French Revolution in the 
sense that they were protests against the conventions and 
self-sufficiency of surrounding civilization. But to an even 
greater extent, they were channels through which the thought 
of England sought to regain contact with the historic stream 
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of western culture, as that had been created and enlarged by 
Greek, Roman, and Christian. 

It was natural that the Victorian Ave should introduce to 
English letters many new and abiding beauties of style. 
Artistry in poetry, fiction, and miscellaneous prose-writing 
was developed with great success. But for the purposes 
of our examination we shall look upon these matters as 
secondary to the points of view adopted by those who wrote. 
Our aim will be, therefore, to group the Victorian masters 
of expression round the ideas which they defended and pro- 
moted. 


1. Lorp Macautay anp History 


The conservative outlook of the opening Victorian Age is 
clearly reflected in the work of Thomas Babington Macaulay 
(1800-1859). Though his ideas were never much more than 
commonplace, his attractive personality and brilliant style 
earned for him a very great reputation. This, to some extent 
at least, still lives on. 

Life. — Macaulay reached his full intellectual stature at an 
early age. Born in Leicestershire, where his father was re- 
nowned as an enthusiastic advocate of freedom for the negro, 
he grew up in a tranquil atmosphere charged with interest in 
public affairs and serious intellectual study. His own mind 
was strong and precocious: few other boys have been blessed 
with memories so powerful and well-stocked. At Cambridge 
he won the Chancellor’s Medal for English verse twice in 
succession ; his reputation as a public speaker was great before 
he graduated with high honors; and when his father’s busi- 
ness collapsed, he combined his duties as a lawyer with almost 
immediately successful literary work. 

In 1825 The Edinburgh Review published Macaulay’s vivid 
if somewhat oratorical essay on Milton. This was followed 
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by other and even more famous essays. In 1830, he entered 
the House of Commons and began a political career which 
led rapidly to important offices in India, to the Cabinet, 
and finally to the peerage. Meanwhile he had begun the 
great task which had 
long seemed to him a 
profitable field for his 
energies: the composi- 
tion of a History of 
England from the Acces- 
sion of James II. The 
first two volumes (1848) 
were read and talked 
about more widely than 
any other historical work 
in English. He lived 
to complete two more 
volumes, but the state 
of his health did not 
permit him to finish the 
great task. His last 
Pe eee years were clouded with 
physical suffering which 
he bore cheerfully, but which sapped the energy of his rest- 
less spirit. 

Macaulay’s Style and Personality. — Before enumerating 
the works of Macaulay, let us see something of the quality 
of his style. There never was a clearer and more concrete 
writer. He puts forth his opinions and observations with an 
off-hand vigor and dash which call to mind a masterly orator 
who realizes how indulgently the audience will applaud a clever 
and easily assimnilable display of knowledge. Macaulay de- 
mands very little of the reader’s imagination. What he has 
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to say is all on the surface, polished, nicely arranged, and 
enlivened by sharp and attractive comparisons and 
illustrations. He is always ready with a breezy anecdote or 
an apt allusion. Nor was there ever a more optimistic 
person. He contentedly accepts things quite as they are, 
but is nevertheless certain they will be better to-morrow. 
These qualities, all so sure of themselves and so stimulating, 
have always appealed to a public which would rather be 
interested than bothered. 

In character and outlook Macaulay was the representative 
average Englishman of his time. Belief in trade, progress, 
and education gave him the happy feeling that it was an 
excellent thing merely to be alive. This tendency to ma- 
terialistic enthusiasm led him to oppose popular move- 
ments which threatened to tamper with the social order, 
but left him quite ready to encourage mild reforms. It 
induced him, where history and literature were concerned, to 
prefer an interpretation of things which looked best, to one 
which was more soberly true. His pictures of men and books 
are always plastered with “‘ make-up.” 

Works: Poetry. — Macaulay had two splendid literary 
gifts: he could write sentences which state ideas lucidly and 
effectively, and he could describe history imaginatively. For 
him the past was a thrilling adventure, and he was eager to 
make others enjoy the spectacle with him. This is evident 
in the poetry which he gathered and published, for the 
most part, in Lays of Ancient Rome (1842). The book 
is a series of swiftly told, well-versified stories like that of 
Horatius at the bridge — stories which are manly and full 
of action. They lack melodiousness and the haunting 
imagery of our greatest poetry, but they do make us feel 
the reality of early Roman adventure in a way that stirs 
the blood. 
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The Essays. —The prose essays have much of the same 
adventurous flavor, whether they deal with literary subjects 
or with historical events. Macaulay wrote for serious period- 
icals, and even for the Encyclopedia Britannica. He was 
therefore at liberty to exhaust his knowledge of the theme 
under consideration by gathering a set of volumes relating to 
his subject, comparing and judging these as thoroughly as 
might be necessary, and arriving finally at the expression of 
his own opinions. The result was sure to be picturesque and 
lively with outbursts of enthusiasm, but seldom escaped 
being distorted by the author’s prejudices and love of flashy 
diction. Which of the twenty-three essays he completed are 
the best must remain a matter of opinion. All deserve read- 
ing for their style, and none is absolutely trustworthy. 
Perhaps those dealing with Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
Byron, and Warren Hastings may safely be offered as a good 
selection. 

The History of England is no longer widely read, but 
for substance as well as style it is Macaulay’s best 
work. He was resolutely conscientious in his treatment of 
facts, but could not rise above the partiality inspired 
by his personal and political feelings, or the false con- - 
clusions contingent upon his fondness for brilliant effect. 
The old criticism, ‘“ Everybody reads — everybody admires 
— but nobody believes in — Mr. Macaulay,” is still an apt 
estimate of the book. In one important respect, however, this 
History is even yet very influential. It changed the character 
of historical writing, and forced the chronicler who would 
narrate the past to pay attention to style. Modern histories 
are deeply indebted to Macaulay for this service. Though 
the following passage has been criticized as setting up an 
impossible standard, it makes a point which no writer can 
afford to neglect : 
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The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit 
of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes 
no expression to his characters, which is not authenticated by suffi- 
cient testimony. But, by judicious selection, rejection, and arrange- 
ment, he gives to truth those attractions which have been usurped by 
fiction. In his narrative a due subordination is observed: some 
transactions are prominent; others retire. But the scale on which 
he represents them is increased or diminished, not according to the 
dignity of the persons concerned in them, but according to the degree 
in which they elucidate the condition of society and the nature of 
man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. But he 
shows us also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity 
of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant for his notice which 
is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, 
and of education, and to mark the progress of the human mind. Men 
will not merely be described, but will be made intimately known to 
us. The changes of manner will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases or a few extracts from statistical documents, but by 
appropriate images presented in every line. 


Influence of Macaulay. — Macaulay’s crisp, concrete style, 
so much more generally serviceable than the poetic prose of 
Lamb or De Quincey, taught the Victorian Age a modernized 
version of the “classic”? manner. Macaulay was just as 
faithful as Dryden or Johnson to clarity and balance of 
expression, but he was much more vivid, personal, and 
imaginative. Where he fails to impress, it is usually because 
his thought is shallow or his emotion feigned. And so, 
though Mr. Chesterton can speak accurately of Macaulay’s 
“style of rounded and ringing sentences, which at its best 
is like steel and at its worst like tin,” there is no doubt that it 
has been the great literary model of modern journalistic 
writing. 

Other Historians: John Lingard. — The other historians 
of the Victorian Age did not seek to rival the popularity of 
Macaulay. For the most part they considered fidelity to fact 
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the chief virtue of their craft. John Lingard’s History of 
England from the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of 
William and Mary, published in eight volumes between the 
years 1819 to 1830, was an able and conscientious attempt 
by a Catholic scholar to tell the story of his country. He 
mastered original sources so far as these were available in his 
time and gained the respect of those who did not share his 
faith. Controversies of long standing made the early days 
of the History very stormy, and it required the authority of 
The Edinburgh Review as well as the approval of Pope Leo 
XII to give Lingard’s work the position it deserved. He had 
pledged himself “‘ to admit no statement merely upon trust, 
to weigh with care the authorities on which I rely, and to 
watch with jealousy the secret workings of my own personal 
feelings and prepossessions.’’ His success in meeting these 
requirements did not make him indifferent to the cadence of 
a simple and manly style. Lingard’s personal life (1771- 
1851) was largely devoted to the duties of a priestly and 
professorial career. 

John Richard Green (1837-1883). — The most widely read 
and trusted popular account of England’s past is A Short 
History of the English People (1874), by John Richard Green. * 
The attitude is fair and frank, even if Green does not escape 
the provincialism of an Englishman who sees his country 
above and apart from other nations and civilizations. Green, 
who was an Anglican curate beset with difficulties of many 
sorts, wrote a number of other historical volumes, all of which 
are distinguished for a simple and appealing style. 


2. THomMas CARLYLE AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


The comfortable Victorianism so well represented by 
Macaulay was first attacked by a strange genius who lived in 
Scotland. Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) is of importance in 
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the history of literature both because of his remarkable power 
of expression and because he set adrift significant movements 
of thought. By emphasizing spiritual ideals he brought 
England to realize how widely materialism had infected 
society; by popularizing philosophy he made known the 
world of German speculation which Coleridge had sighted at 
an earlier date. 


Life. — Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, 
about the same time that Coleridge was dreaming of 
“ Pantisocracy.” His 


father was a stone-mason 
who supervised a house- 
hold where straightfor- 
ward Calvinism was the 
spiritual doctrine and 
rugged country manners 
the code of etiquette. | 
In 1809 Carlyle entered 
the University of Edin- 
burgh — which he _ re- 
ferred to later on as 
“the worst of all hitherto 
discovered universities ” 
— with the intention of Te ia eee ee, 

studying for the minis- 

try. A change in his religious convictions caused him to 
abandon the idea, however, and to leave the university 
without a degree. For a while he tried school-mastering, with 
slight success. His physical constitution was undermined by 
dyspepsia, of which he remained a victim throughout life, 
and his soul was torn by a dark and fierce ethical struggle 
through which he came finally to a moment of “ spiritual 
illumination ” and “ mystical insight.” 
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Meanwhile he had got deep into German literature and had 
translated Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (1824). His next book 
was a Life of Schiller; and shortly after finishing it he married 
Miss Jane Welsh (1826). They retired to her lonely little 
farm at Craigenputtock, where Carlyle toiled diligently and 
without reward during six years. It gave him a magnificent 
sense of independence to speak of “my own four walls,” 
but want of everything else was keenly noticeable. The 
married life of the Carlyles could not be termed domestic 
tranquillity. Both were brilliant, witty, outspoken people 
who subjected each other to a constant bombardment of 
hard-hitting phrases. But they were not unhappy and love 
was a supreme consolation to Carlyle. 

In 1834 Carlyle migrated to London with about £ 200 in cash 
and the knowledge that Sartor Resartus was to be published 
in Fraser’s Magazine. It appeared, indeed, but nearly ruined 
the magazine for readers who saw in Carlyle’s glowing, irregu- 
lar pages nothing but utter nonsense. He was now on: the 
verge of bitter poverty, and thought for a while of migrating 
to America, where Emerson had proved a friend and admirer. 
The prospect of giving several series of lectures induced him, 
to remain in London, Meanwhile he had been laboring on 
The History of the:French Revolution (finally published in 
1837), the manuscript of the first volume of which was burned 
by a careless housemaid in the service of John Stuart Mill. 
She had used the precious rolls of paper as fire-lighters. 

After 1839, however, the fame of Carlyle was securely 
established. His remaining books were received with atten- 
tion and even enthusiasm; he had numerous friends; and 
his command of dry humor in conversation was welcomed in 
society. But this brief period of success was ended by the 
sudden death of his wife, in 1866. He now felt that he was 
living in a “ measureless solitude.”’ Old age and increasing 
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physical weakness made writing impossible and he could not 
dictate his thoughts to others. Nor had he reached anything 
like spiritual serenity : Carlyle’s soul was always in the grip of 
ecstasies and depressions, so that occasionally he saw the 
world as “‘ a top spun by Providence,” only to fall back again 
into a condition of despair and doubt. Rough and vehement 
as he was, Carlyle remained fundamentally warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic, and sympathetic. Though his comments were 
often violently narrow and prejudiced, he was a passionate 
lover of righteousness. These contrasts of temperament are 
revealed constantly by his writings. 

Work: Fundamental Purpose. — Carlyle’s books, whether 
they set forth his opinions directly or illustrate them by deal- 
ing with some historical theme, are always personal, curiously 
poetic, and moral in drift. He was boldly determined to 
preach a sermon to his time. Scotland then had a great 
influence upon English philosophy, and was renowned for its 
metaphysicians. But the doctrine generally upheld by the 
professors found its standard of conduct in the formula, 
“the greatest good of the greatest number.” This doctrine 
declared that whatever is useful is also, in the end, right, and 
recognized no more spiritual rule than pure advantage or 
material gain. 

Such a point of view, it seemed to Carlyle, would necessarily 
lead to the decay of the national integrity and sense of justice. 
He felt that society was already spiritually dead and could 
recover its dignity and beauty only by recovering its faith in 
God. To deny the teachings of materialism and to urge 
faith in the Eternal Spirit became, therefore, the purposes 
which Carlyle set out to accomplish. He looked upon his 
mission as something of the utmost importance to modern 
society as a whole, and set about inventing a kind of literary 
dynamite adapted to the task. His views are expressed in 
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such tartly personal books as Sartor Resartus (1833); in 
lectures such as those contained in Heroes and Hero-Worship 
(1840); in treatises on contemporary affairs, like Past and 
Present (1843), Chartism (1839), and Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(1850); in historical works, preéminently The French Revo- 
lution (1837); and in biographies dealing with The Life of 
Frederick II (1865) and The Life of John Sterling (1851). 

Style. — Carlyle’s purpose led him to adopt a highly 
individual manner of expression. He began by using the 
German system of capitalizing nouns; he sought emphasis 
above all other rhetorical effects; and he had a strange way 
of breaking up sentences with ejaculations, barbarous words, 
and eccentric punctuation. At first his pages call to mind a 
foreigner angrily thumping his fist upon a table, but once we 
become accustomed to the oddities of Carlyle’s diction, we 
appreciate also its unusual command over a wide range of 
moods. It can be surgingly vehement with the eloquence of 
a prophet, musically tender and wistful, and unforgettably 
vivid. Carlyle studied the world by the light of his strong 
and swift-moving imagination, and wrote of it sometimes in a 
spirit of poetry, almost of illumination. He is therefore one 
of our most original and impressive prose-masters; but no- 
body has ever successfully copied his manner. 

Doctrine: Sartor Resartus.— Carlyle’s first original 
book, Sartor Resartus, is the obvious place to begin our 
examination of his doctrine. The volume professes to be 
selections, with annotations, from an odd and recently 
discovered work on German philosophy by Professor 
Teufelsdréckh (“ Devil’s Dirt ’’) of the University of Weiss- 
nichtwo (‘“‘ Nobody-Knows-Where ’’). The professor’s sub- 
ject is clothes, the word being used here as a symbol for 
all the masks and ‘“‘ wrappages”’ under which truth and 
moral sincerity are so often hidden from view — in other 
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words, for customs, platitudes, catch-phrases, and institutions. 
Carlyle wishes to brush aside all the merely conventional 
aspects of life and come face to face with the man, the human 
being, who is merely covered, not changed, by such things 
as money and position. As the book proceeds, this man is 
brought face to face with his spiritual destiny and the 
existence of God. 

Sartor Resartus vigorously preached the need of super- 
natural faith. But though Carlyle succeeded very well in 
exposing the cheap sham of a philosophy that recognized no 
higher values than money and pleasure, he offered little more 
in exchange than the very debatable views of a Calvinist 
liberalized by the study of German philosophy. His own 
religious experience is set forth in a famous chapter which 
describes the midnight meditation of Teufelsdréckh in his 
watchtower above the city. Faith came to him in a manner 
which he either did not understand or could not describe, and 
he set about proclaiming the good news to others. 

The French Revolution.— Carlyle’s historical master- 
piece, The French Revolution, was written with such burning 
conviction that he was not afraid to say: ‘‘ This I could tell 
the world: You have not had for a hundred years any book 
that comes more direct and flamingly from the heart of a 
living man.” From a literary point of view the work is a 
series of sketches done in verbal black and white — sketches 
more easily understandable than Carlyle’s other writings and 
equally worthy of note. Numerous episodes in the great 
bloody epoch of the Revolution caught his eye and thrilled 
him: the mob in front of the Bastile; Camille Desmoulins 
haranguing the tavern-crowds; Marat listening to the tap 
on the bath-room door that announced his murderess, Char- 
lotte Corday. The book is as vivid and swift-moving as an 
excellent novel. Unfortunately it cannot any longer be read 
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as history. Newly discovered records have disproved Car- 
lyle’s theories and much of what he thought was fact. In 
spite of inaccurate details, however, The French Revolution 
will live because it is a glowing profession of its author’s 
belief that downfall and destruction are the inevitable punish- 
ments of social sin. Carlyle was urging England to take 
heed while there was time, and to obey the mandates of 
justice. 

Social Treatises. — Though he sympathized with the 
French Revolution, Carlyle was not the kind of democrat who 
believes that all men are equal. He hated social injustice 
and attacked the factory-system with manly wrath, but he 
insisted, in such books as Past and Present and Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, that the majority of men are fools who need 
leadership and even control by the power of gifted individual 
minds. The heroes he proposed for our admiration are in 
general not very appealing. He took a fancy to men of 
power, believing that the Might which makes for Right had 
been incorporated in them. It is easy to conclude from 
Carlyle’s selection of heroes that his religion was based much 
less firmly upon the Gospels than upon the Old Testament and 
German philosophy. 

In Past and Present he contrasted two ages: the heroic 
time of Old England, as it might have been described by a 
chronicler of the Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury, and the era 
of modern industrial England. The purpose of this contrast 
was to preach the necessity of labor. Carlyle felt that the 
men living round about him were divided into two classes — 
idlers and slaves — and that the dignity and spirit of toil had 
been almost completely forgotten. He wanted the slaves, the 
industrial workers, to be free in the sense that they were to re- 
gain freedom of control over the nature and rewards of their 
labor, and he did very earnestly want the idlers put to work. 
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Primarily, however, he set up as a model the man who labors 
for spiritual rewards: “In the most heroic age, as in the most 
unheroic, he will have to say, as Burns said proudly and hum- 
bly of his little Scottish Songs, little dewdrops of Celestial 
Melody in an age when so much was unmelodious: ‘ By 
Heaven, they shall either be invaluable or of no value; I do 
not need your guineas for them.’ ”’ 

Importance and Influence. — The ideals emphasized in 
the books we have enumerated were restated with similar 
vehemence in Carlyle’s other work. As a biographer he 
studied in detail the lives of men he considered heroes; as a 
literary critic, notably in his admirable essay on Burns, he 
revealed a sympathetic understanding of authors in whose 
work he found beauty or virtue. The sum-total of his influ- 
ence upon his time was very great. He encouraged those 
who were convinced that industrial society must be re- 
fashioned according to principles of justice and charity; he 
was an inspiration to young men who, like Emerson, were try- 
ing to find a spiritual rule for the guidance of their lives. 
All in all, his writing was the great literary stimulant of the 
Victorian Age. 


3. CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Carlyle preached the necessity of religious feeling, cuffing 
and shouting at his audience to see what a low level England 
had reached by starving the soul’s hunger for ideals. Next 
there appeared a group of men who studied the faith of 
England historically, trying to discover in what doctrines, 
institutions, and authorities this faith had been enshrined, 
and how these things might be rekindled into life-giving 
activity. Oxford was the centre of the movement and the 
leader was John Henry Newman. ‘The result of his long 
search for truth was his whole-hearted acceptance of the 
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creed which Old England had professed before the Religious 
Revolution, even to the point of allegiance with Rome. 
Many earnest participators in the Oxford Movement went 
the whole distance with Newman; others did not. But the 
effect of this revival upon the literature and life of England 
was really extraordinary. 

Forerunners of the Movement. Undoubtedly Sir Walter 
Scott did more than any other man to promote concern with 
the medieval past. He was, of course, interested only in 
revealing the picturesque aspects of chivalry and the crusades. 
But the charm of his stories naturally kindled a desire to 
learn more of the old times from genuine history, so that the 
staunchly Protestant George Borrow could rightly accuse 
Scott of having made people curious about “ Popery.” 

Perhaps the earliest writer to devote himself to serious 
study of medieval life was Kenelm Henry Digby (1797-1880). 
His enormous, learned, and very curious books, Mores Catho- 
lici and The Broad Stone of Honour, are no longer widely 
read, but they have been a source of agreeable profit to many 
for their dreamy and affectionate pictures of an age “‘ when 
heroes flocked to England’s courts to behold the models of 
reproachless chivalry, and Emperors left their thrones to 
adore God at the tombs of her martyrs.” Digby, a Cam- 
bridge man, must be remembered as a forerunner of the impor- 
tant movement which was to follow. 

The Movement at Oxford. — The first half of the nineteenth 
century found the University of Oxford disturbed by a grow- 
ing religious unrest. Once the days of the Revolution were 
over, German philosophy, already influential in literature, 
led the way to German thinking on matters of faith. This 
thinking was “liberal’’ in the sense that it granted very 
little room to religious authority and left the individual free 
to accept for himself whatever seemed “ reasonable” and 
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“modern.” In opposition to this attitude there appeared 
a movement which attempted to revive the traditional 
English church and so recapture the faith of the Apostles. 
Naturally we are interested in these movements only in so 
far as they concerned literature, and shall therefore follow 
them in the career of the greatest man to have been active 
in them. 
John Henry Newman (1801-1890) 

Life. — The life of Newman was really the steady, sure 
unfolding of a remarkable personality. Born in London, he 
grew up through boyhood under the care of a mother who 
traced her ancestry to Huguenot emigrés and a father who 
worked in the employ of a London bank. There was nothing 
to distinguish him from other boys of his age excepting 
possibly a greater shyness, a tendency to dream, and an 
experience of “ religious conversion,” in the Calvinist manner, 
at the age of fifteen. His original intention upon entering 
Oxford in 1817 was to study law, but he soon changed his 
mind and prepared to take orders. In 1822 he was elected 
fellow of Oriel College, and it seemed that his life would be 
spent there in the quiet routine of university affairs. 

At this time Newman appeared to be just an abnormally 
quiet, studious young man. He had made a few friends and 
had, indeed, been inclined for a time to accept liberal views. 
But the deep, cautious mind that lay hidden behind his rather 
commonplace exterior had simply been biding its time. 
What is religion? What does it really mean to men? What 
has been its task in England? Over these questions Newman 
brooded earnestly and towards their solution he gradually 
came to feel that he was being led by the spirit of God. Soon 
a circle of friends had formed at Oxford : — among them were 
John Keble, author of the famous volume of religious verse 
known as The Christian Year, Newman himself, and Hurrell 
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Froude, a young man enthusiastically interested in the reli- 
gious life of the Middle Ages. These friends discussed the 
history of England’s faith and decided that it could be made 
vital and effective in modern life only by restoring the practice 
of the apostles and the 

4 {| fervent early Christian 

a / 
; church. 

In 1828 Newman was 
appointed vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and 
began to preach. The 
position had been hum- 
drum enough. Oxford 
men, on the whole, like 
the England from which 
they came, were not dis- 
posed to reckless church- 
going. But the wonder- 
ful power of the sermons 
which Newman deliv- 
ered, in a calm, musical 
voice and without any 
of the manner of an 
OrIgEL CoLuEGn, OxrorD. orator, drew audiences 


The spire of St. Mary’s church, where so large and attentive 
Newman preached, is seen in the back- 
ground. 


that it almost seemed 
as if the life of the 
university had been centred upon this pulpit. In his de- 
sire to help others, Newman began to examine history, 
making tedious researches for a number of books he 
wished to write. The study finally exhausted him and 
he sought rest in a voyage to Italy, where he saw 
much that interested and much that repelled him, and 
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from which he returned author of the universally known 
poem that cries for spiritual help: 
Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step enough for me. 


He was now an apostle with an extraordinary personal 
following. On September 9, 1833, he unconsciously reached 
the crisis of his life by publishing the first of Tracts for the 
Times. The purpose of these pamphlets, many of which 
were written by Newman himself, was to protest against 
liberalism and particularly against interference by the gov- 
ernment in matters of church policy. They took up one 
by one the practices of the Apostles and advocated the 
reéstablishment of many a vanished custom or law, so 
that gradually their reactionary and revolutionary char- 
acter created the impression that Newman’s tendency was 
“ Romeward.” Of this, however, he was totally uncon- 
scious, wishing only to see the creed in which he had grown 
to manhood, and which he loved, return to the fullness of its 
ancient glory. But Tract XC aroused a storm of opposition. 
Newman then retired to a secluded house for a period of 
meditation during which he wrote his remarkable treatise 
on The Development of Christian Doctrine (published, 1846), 
and finally, in October, 1845, he was received into the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Two years later he was ordained a 
priest. 

During many years Newman’s career as a Catholic clergy- 
man was covered with a shadow of loneliness. He established 
a Congregation of the Oratory in Birmingham, and then at- 
tempted to serve as rector of the recently established Catholic 
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University in Dublin. This educational venture was a 
failure, however ; and the only real fruit it bore was the series 
of excellent addresses which Newman published under the 
title, Idea of a University (1852). Previous to this time he 
had attracted attention as a fearless public speaker on various 
aspects of religious life in England, but in general his position 
among Catholics was obscure. He felt this isolation keenly 
and expressed his regret in many letters tinged with sadness. 
Nevertheless his allegiance to the path he had chosen to follow 
was wholehearted and firm. 

Then, in 1864, Charles Kingsley, the novelist, published an 
essay in which he accused Newman of insincerity, going on to 
add with the honest prejudice of a typical Victorian English- 
man that all Catholic priests were of necessity untruthful. 
This gave Newman the opportunity to come before the public 
with the book which is generally considered his masterpiece 
— Apologia pro Vita Sua (“ A Defense of My Life”). In it 
he outlined very clearly, fervently, and appealingly- the 
history of his religious opinions. The public accepted the 
Apologia almost immediately, and poor Kingsley was utterly 
discredited. Newman was now once more an important. 
figure in England. In 1879, he was created a cardinal by 
Pope Leo XIII. Eleven years later he died, bringing to a 
close the epoch which he had done much to stir and shape. 

Work. Purpose. — The literary work of Cardinal New- 
man was all done for a purpose. Unlike most other authors, 
he took for his main object neither literary excellence nor a 
livelihood, but a mission: — the restoration of religion as a 
force in modern life. He saw that people were largely slaves 
to the materialism which lies at the basis of industrial 
civilization, and that gradually the future would attack 
merely conventional religious feelings in a way these could not 
withstand. To grapple with this materialism and to forestall 
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a possibly irreligious future became, therefore, the objects 
which he had in mind. 

Sermons. — Perhaps it will be most practicable to divide 
his work into sermons, treatises, and what may be termed 
imaginative compositions. He began his career with preach- 
ing; and the success of his work at St. Mary’s, Oxford, was 
continued throughout his life. Newman’s sermons are 
different from average preachments because they have the at- 
tractiveness of a great style and the impressiveness of religious 
vision. He has the power to make us realize the spiritual 
realities of life. He opens the door of Eternity so that a 
glimpse of it comes home to all of us. These things he does 
with the help of language which is never pompous or flashy, 
but always delicately musical and exactly suited to the idea 
expressed. In striving to say things clearly and earnestly, 
he managed also to express them beautifully. Very likely 
the best of his sermons are those preached on the “ Various 
Occasions ’’ connected with his Catholic priesthood. 

Treatises. — Newman’s treatises include such _ historical 
works as The Arians of the Fourth Century (1833) and The De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine (1846), which belong properly 
to the study of theology. Of more general interest are three 
books published during his later years and concerned, each of 
them, with the broad life of the epoch in which he lived. The 
Idea of a University, though delivered in lecture-form to the 
students of Dublin University, is still one of the best books 
on the subject of higher education. What gives it value 
is not so much the technical information it supplies, as 
the eloquence with which it sets forth the importance of 
knowledge to the human race and defends the sovereign 
dignity of the intellect. These pages glow with sincerity and 
enthusiasm; it is almost impossible to read them attentively 
without resolving upon the development of one’s mind and 
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soul in compliance with the broad, high principles which 
Newman sponsors. 

The Apologia pro Vita Sua is a volume of personal religi- 
ous history. Its candor and conviction are revealed in the 
peculiarly chaste and yet 
passionate style which 
has been admired by all 
critics. Though New- 
man is talking about: 
himself in this book, he 
gives us very little in- 
formation of the personal 
sort usually offered by 
autobiographies. What 
he is really concerned 
with is faith, which he 
defends against charges 
of meanness and falsifi- 
cation. The Apologia is 
the supreme book of its 
kind in English. Its 
genuineness and its lofty 
profession of religious 


Newman. conviction make it a 


This realistic photograph shows us New- volume read by thou- 
man as he appeared after the failure of : ‘ 
Dublin University. sands who wish to fortify 


their own lives by the 
sturdy example of Newman’s pilgrimage to sanctity. 
- A Grammar of Assent (1870) is the subtlest and most 
ambitious of all his works. It cannot be recommended as an 
easy book to read, though its pages are distinguished by a rich 
and imaginative style, but no other volume sums up so well 
the convictions of its great author. The question which he 
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wanted to answer was a most important one: “ Is there such 
a thing as truth, or is anything true which a man believes?” 
His reply combines plain common-sense with profound and 
original psychology. Newman starts, for instance, where 
Dr. Johnson’s argument for free will leaves off — “ Sir, we 
know our will’s free, and there’s an end on’t ’— going on 
then to show that this conclusion is really an accurate dis- 
covery of reality by those faculties of the mind which alone 
can find truth. Finally, in a manner strikingly modern and 
many-sided, he proves the reasonableness of belief in God and 
the destiny of the human soul. To-day A Grammar of Assent 
is found to harmonize so well with the observations of modern 
psychology that it is virtually the basis of work being done 
in Germany and elsewhere towards a solution of certain very 
difficult problems. 

Imaginative Writings. — Newman’s imaginative composi- 
tions include two novels, Callista (1855) and Loss and Gain 
(1848). The first is an historical story based on the third 
century and having for its heroine a young Greek martyr. 
There are passages of vivid description and the tone of the 
book is attractive. The second is a fictional account of 
Newman’s own conversion and abounds in delicately ironical 
portraits. Much greater than either of these, however, is 
The Dream of Gerontius (1866), a lengthy poem which de- 
scribes the experiences of a soul at and after the moment of 
death. It has a gripping dramatic power which unifies the 
skillfully changing dialogue of Gerontius (“ the old man”), 
the Angel, and the Powers of Heaven and Hell. 

Nothing resembling this poem had appeared previously in 
our literature. The Dream of Gerontius has been set to music 
as a sacred oratorio, with great success; it has aided soldiers 
like General Gordon to prepare for death; and it has been a 
spiritual help to mighty and to lowly persons beyond number 
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during all the years since its appearance. Characteristically, 
Newman thought very little of it and had, in fact, tossed it 
into a waste-basket whence it was rescued by a friend. His 
idea in writing it had been simply to fortify himself for the 
time when the Angel might say, in the words of the poem: 


We have now passed the gate, and are within 
The House of Judgement; and whereas on earth 
Temples and palaces are formed of parts 
Costly and rare, but all material, 

So in the world of spirits nought is found, 

To mould withal and form into a whole, 

But what is immaterial; and thus 

The smallest portions of this edifice, 

Cornice, or frieze, or balustrade, or stair, 

The very pavement is made up of life — 

Of holy, blessed, and immortal beings, 

Who hymn their Maker’s praise continually. 


Newman’s Style. — Newman wrote to express what he felt 
was truth; but there are few rivals of his mastery of the art 
of beautiful writing. His style is peculiar in that it is admi- 
rably suited to convey ideas, no matter how tangled or obscure 
they may be, but has no great command over the scale of 
emotions. Carlyle, for instance, wrote from his heart in a 
series of shouts and murmurs which can be compared to the 
sputtering of a gigantic torch. Newman is like an electric 
light, glowing with confined heat, but first of all clear and 
illuminating. He can spread out a thought in a sentence, 
with all the side-issues, objections, and reflections proper to it, 
so that the written expression is the complete and correct 
image of what was in his mind. This power is due to the 
infinite care he took never to accept a conclusion without 
having weighed all the possible arguments against it and all 
the consequences that might follow from it. But once having 
made up his mind, he could present his point of view with such 
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earnestness and intensity that his best prose is radiant with 
conviction and persuades by the very force of its appeal. 
Newman is not always easy to read, but no other man’s 
writing is more worth while for delicate grace and melody of 
language. 

Influence. — It is impossible to estimate the extent of 
Newman’s influence on the spiritual life of the world. Per- 
haps he is only now coming into his own as a teacher and 
thinker. There was never anything mean or narrow in his 
religious outlook; and though he proclaimed the beauty of 
medieval sanctity, he also understood and reverenced the 
modern mind. The more deeply one reads into his books 
the more thoroughly one is convinced that he was in all truth 
a seer. 

The Fringes of the Oxford Movement. — Two great 
Churchmen made important contributions to the literature 
which attended the Oxford Movement. Cardinal Wiseman 
(1802-1865) is remembered as the author of Fabiola, a story 
of the Catacombs. No book dealing with the early days of 
Christianity has made a more profound and lasting impres- 
sion. Cardinal Manning (1808-1892), whose conversion to 
Catholicism followed Newman’s, was an energetic and pro- 
found student of his times. Religio Viatoris is his most 
interesting discussion of matters of faith. His Journals must 
be ranked among the most informing and curious of nine- 
teenth-century diaries. 

This is not the place to outline the theological writing of the 
time. But one of the results of the Oxford Movement was to 
revive interest in questions of religion to an extent which calls 
for comparison with the seventeenth century. These ques- 
tions found their way not only into the serious discussions 
of such men as William Gladstone, but also into the novels of 
Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881), Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
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Coningsby and Sibyl still merit reading, and into the poetry of 
Aubrey De Vere (1814-1902). The Search after Proserpine 
is De Vere’s best volume of sonnets and combines in a charm- 
ing manner the influence of Newman’s faith with a very con- 
sistent poetic discipleship to Wordsworth. 


4. RUSKIN AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


The conclusions of the Oxford Movement were promoted 
indirectly by the writings of men who looked upon art as the 
thing of primary importance in human life. Some of these 
men were artists in the technical sense of being sculptors or 
painters; others were students and critics of art, whom in- 
terest in their subject drove to reflections upon what manner 
of society might be best adapted to promote happiness and 
freedom of living in the creative mood of art; still others were 
impelled to look upon appreciation of the beautiful as the 
real object of human existence, and so to found a harmful 
and one-sided movement towards “ art for art’s sake.” 


John Ruskin (1819-1900) 


Life. — Few literary careers have been so replete with 
strangenesses and contradictions as was the life of John 
Ruskin. He was the son of a prosperous wine-merchant 
who had married a Scottish cousin and come to live in London. 
Their household — which is charmingly described in Ruskin’s 
Praeterita — was a queer mixture of Calvinistic sternness and 
watchful affection. The Bible was read daily; on Sundays 
there was Pilgrim’s Progress, with the addition of sanc- 
timonious cold mutton. The boy Ruskin had no playthings 
or playmates, and grew up in a solitude brightened by areally 
excellent private education and by the development of his 
aptitude for poetry and drawing. This life was varied by 
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occasional drives through the country districts of England and 
Scotland, where the elder Ruskin promoted the sale of wines. 

It was therefore only natural that the young man who 
went to Oxford in 1837 and registered as “ John Ruskin ” 
should have been distinguished for rigid moral views, inde- 
pendence of mind and temper, and a great store of knowledge. 
He won the Newdigate 
Prize with a poem en- 
titled Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, which indicated 
only a modest talent for 
verse-writing. Then he 
lost his health, was forced 
to abandon his idea of 
taking orders and to 
postpone his graduation 
until 1842, and sought 
relief in traveling about 
France. His state of 
mind at this time is in- 
terestingly revealed by 
the story of his love 
for Adéle Doumercq, a : 
charming but moder- Ruskin as A Youna Man. 
ately frivolous French 
girl whom he entertained with discussions of transubstantia- 
tion and similar lofty themes. She was bored and married 
another man. Ruskin grieved for many a year; and one of 
the misfortunes of his career was its loneliness. 

The book with which Ruskin entered literature was a kind 
of brilliant summary of everything which had interested him 
in youth. The art of drawing as he had practiced it gradu- 
ally led him to feel that the important thing in painting is 
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“to see’? — to realize the scene precisely as it is, not dully 
but still faithfully. He blended this technical conviction with 
Carlyle’s doctrine of “ sincerity ”’ and also with admiration 
for the historic beauty of Europe as set forth in Digby’s 
Broad Stone of Honour. The focus for such a set of general 
ideas was supplied by the paintings of Joseph Mallord 
Turner, then an old man, whose faithful but gorgeously 


A TurRNER PAINTING: THE CANAL IN VENICE. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


imaginative pictures of English landscape had thus far been 
ignored by the critics and misunderstood by the public. 
Turner had long been a favorite with Ruskin and the subject 
of one of his boyish essays. Now at last (1843) he was able 
to vindicate the old master and also to preach the gospel of 


sincerity in art by publishing the first volume of Modern 
Painters. 
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Though the book attracted attention chiefly because of 
Ruskin’s magnificent style, the principles it enunciated were 
widely discussed. The young author then traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, studying the architecture and painting so 
lavishly abundant in places where the tide of medieval and 
Renaissance life had been strong, and returning to write other 
volumes on the art problems which interested him. About 
1860, however, his views underwent a profound change. He 
did not abandon the subject of his study, but he began to 
approach it from an altogether different side. 

Ruskin now asked himself two questions: What are the 
sources of beautiful creative work? Why is a modern city 
like Manchester so ugly while an older one like Florence is 
so matchlessly charming? The answer at which he finally 
arrived was similar to Carlyle’s verdict on modern society : 
modern life is ugly because it does not express a spiritual 
principle, and because its work is not done in the spirit of 
free and manly coéperation. Ruskin knew that the marvel- 
ous old cathedrals had risen because people of all sorts had 
banded themselves together joyously to build their hopes 
and their creed into worthy shrines. He saw also that Man- 
chester was ugly because it was merely an industrial town. 

Ruskin’s later life and writing were devoted to remedying 
the social situation in England. He wrote articles which 
were bitterly attacked; he organized workingmen’s guilds ; 
and out of his private purse he promoted many an altruistic 
scheme. But the job was far too big for him; it would have 
been too big for a thousand men. Nevertheless there is much 
that is stimulating and arresting in this effort of a great 
individual to accomplish what can be done only by society. 
The mood of Ruskin has been contagious and remains so even 
now. All the while he himself was unsettled. He could 
escape neither the influence of his early training nor the 
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tendency to mysticism which was fostered by his study of 
medieval art. At times he contradicted himself flatly, and 
at other times he seemed to be closing his eyes deliberately to 
truths which forced themselves upon him. His mind had 
been drilled into a stiffness which made climbing new ladders 
impossible. 

In 1869 he was appointed Slade Professor of Fine Art at the 
University of Oxford, holding the position until 1883, except- 
ing for an interval of several years. Ruskin’s lectures were 
very popular and often quite remarkable, but he was forever 
going beyond the limits of his subject to discuss problems of 
social reform. ‘ There is,” he declared, “‘ no wealth but life 
— life including all its powers of love, of joy, of admiration. 
That country is richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings.” He was therefore led 
to proclaim the superiority of Pope’s verse because of its 
high philosophy of man, and to declare that success in art is 
dependent upon sound moral character. 

After 1883 Ruskin lived at Coniston, in practical seclusion. 
His last years were troubled with infirmities and sad with the 
realization that his views had gained little influence over the 
majority of minds. He had always been a lonely man, how- 
ever, and had never missed an opportunity to rebuff what he 
thought was sham or affectation. At times his irate remarks 
were unreasonable and even amusing. To a Glasgow corre- 
spondent he wrote: ‘“ Don’t waste your money on buying 
my books or anybody else’s. To love the beautiful in 
painting, you must love it first in nature, then be long among 
noble art. You have little nature left at Glasgow within 
thirty miles, and no great art within 300.’’ Then again his 
brooding over the mysteries of life would find expression in 
some beautiful phrase like this: “ Why should we go into 
mourning for the guests of God?” With its contrasts, its 
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vivid ideals, and its oddities, the personality of Ruskin is an 
excellent subject for study. 

Work: Modern Painters. — The reader who has caught 
a glimpse of Ruskin’s quality from some such popular sample 
as his lecture Sesame and Lilies (1865), may not wish to under- 
take reading so long a treatise as Modern Painters from begin- 
ning to end — though that is a task worth the effort — but 
should look into it for passages of splendid and moving elo- 
quence which describe mountain scenery, vast areas of shad- 
owy plain, or great works of art. The style is not Ruskin’s 
best but has a richness and rapture rivaled by few other 
authors. Stand on an Alpine peak, says Ruskin : 


And then you will hear the sudden rush of the awakened wind, 
and you will see those watch-towers of vapor swept away from their 
foundations, and waving curtains of opaque rain let down into the 
valleys, swinging from the burdened clouds in black bending fringes, 
or pacing in pale columns along the lake level, grazing its surface 
into foam as they go. And then, as the sun sinks, you shall see the 
storm drift for an instant from off the hills, leaving their broad sides 
smoking, and loaded yet with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of 
capricious vapor, now gone, now gathered again; while the smoulder- 
ing sun, seeming not far away, but burning like a red-hot ball be- 
side you, and as if you could reach it, plunges through the rushing 
wind and rolling cloud with headlong fall, as if it meant to rise no 
more, dyeing all the air about it with blood. 


Studies of Medieval Art. — Ruskin was always a stylist. 
Indeed he complained that people read his books more for 
the manner in which he expressed a thought than for the 
thought itself. The Stones of Venice (1851-1853), in four 
volumes, is probably Ruskin at his best as a writer of beauti- 
ful prose. Beginning with the city in its modern aspects, he 
reconstructed imaginatively the grandeur of its ancient days 
in a series of word-pictures. The theme was a deep and 
reasoned admiration for Gothic architecture, the beauty of 
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which led Ruskin to conclude that great art is dependent 
upon right social and moral conditions. The same conclu- 
sion was drawn less effectively in an earlier book, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (1849). Here, in a style so constantly 
brilliant that it becomes a little wearisome, he outlined the 
principles, or “ lamps,’’ which must govern the art of struc- 
ture, illustrating each with a study of some ancient English 
cathedral. The first “lamp” is, of course, Truth, which 
insists that a building must faithfully reflect in its appearance 
the purpose for which it has been erected. It is interesting 
to note, in this connection, that Ruskin hated iron structures 
—a prejudice which he fortified by the observation that 
there was no mention of them in the Bible! 

Social Treatises. — The books which reflect Ruskin’s in- 
terest in social problems are really only fragments of a trea- 
tise on political economy which he proposed to write but 
never did, or series of letters in which he set forth his ideas of 
coéperative societies for the benefit of workingmen. Unto 
This Last (1860) and Munera Pulveris (1862) are collections 
of magazine essays which appeared in sequence until protest 
by conservative readers forced their discontinuance. The- 
views upheld in them are often accused of being sentimental 
and Utopian, though their insight into social ideals must 
always commend them to all who consider the human race 
more than a_self-perpetuating economic machine. Fors 
Clavigera (1871-1878) is made up of letters very interesting 
not only for their discussion of labor, but also for their infor- 
mation concerning Ruskin’s intimate beliefs and emotions. 
The style in all these compositions is simpler than that which 
prevails in his earlier writings, but is still majestic, Scriptural, 
persuasive. 

Lectures. — Ruskin’s lectures, whether delivered to stu- 
dents at Oxford or to workingmen at some town hall, are 
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noteworthy for their teaching that art and morals are closely 
linked. He believed not only that all great creative work 
must have an ethical purpose, but also that it depends for 
its success upon rightness of spirit and body in the artist. 
Such a doctrine was most helpful in disabusing people of the 
false, ridiculous idea 
that artists are gay 
and immoral creatures. 
Nevertheless, Ruskin’s 
belief that beauty and 
righteousness go hand 
in hand is rather the 
residue of his own early 
Puritan training than 
the truth of the matter. 
The matchless loveli- 
ness of the Catholic art 
which he admired so 
much was the result, 
not of ethics, but of 
a sacramental vision of 
Divine Beauty. This 
he could not bring him- 
self to admit, with the 
result that there is a 
fatal chasm in his theory —a chasm into which later devotees 


of “art for art’s sake,” consciously immoral as they were, 
fell with a thud. 

Ruskin’s Artistry. — But apart from any considerations 
of subject-matter or principle, the lover of English letters 
will always go to Ruskin for the pleasure given by his diction. 
His prose, which really does rival the majesty of great blank 
verse, is based upon the rich poetic phrasing of the King 
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James Bible and upon echoes of Taylor and Browne. Long 
sentences which are intricate and yet clear rumble on sonor- 
ously, reminding us of mountain streams tumbling into a 
plain, reflecting the glow of sunset and the color of autumn 
leaves. Pompous and grandiose though it sometimes is, — 
a kind of verbal band-music, — the normal manner of Rus- 
kin’s prose is eloquent with a fine blend of poetry and clear 
thinking. He is seldom vague and never prosaic. His 
interest in life and nature was too vehement for anything like 
primness or dull academic nicety; and because he felt that 
nature reflects a vast and awful beauty, and that man is 
made for nobleness, he wrote with the vitality and fervor 
of great art. 

Influence of Ruskin. — None of Ruskin’s relationships are 
more interesting than those which connected him with the 
Pre-Raphaelites, a group of painters and poets who were 
attempting in an independent manner much of what he ad- 
vocated. In their magazine, The Germ, they set forth the 
theory that art must return to nature and color as interpreted 
by the medieval masters, — the masters “ before Raphael ” 
—and advocated such things as “ thorough thirteenth-cen-- 
tury Gothic.” We shall have occasion to consider their work 
more fully in connection with Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
his group of poets. Ruskin was their friend and benefactor, 
but frequently he treated them with gruffness and eccentric 
condescension. 

Walter Horatio Pater. — The critic and novelist, Walter 
Horatio Pater (1839-1894), had much in common with the 
Pre-Raphaelites and resembled them in seconding the efforts 
of Ruskin by an independent and original treatment of his- 
toric art. Though he is not a widely-read or virile writer, 
Pater’s opinions and character have been influential in many 
corners of modern literature. 
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Students of Brasenose College, Oxford, during the eighteen 
seventies, saw in Pater a very quiet Fellow of their college 
who entertained a fondness for good English and jaunty neck- 
ties, and who was vaguely famous as the author of essays on 
art. He lectured rather loftily on philosophy, took a friendly 
interest in those who 
came to him for literary 
advice, and rambled off 
occasionally for a visit 
to places which retained 
the charm of old-world 
architecture and land- 
scape. But Pater was 
nevertheless, the infi- 
nitely conscientious 
craftsman of a style 
almost without parallel 
in English and the up- 
holder of an original 
view of life. 

His style was the 
result of a_ toilsome 
method of composition. 
ae pieces EpEcoley LETTER FROM PATER TO BROWNING, Hx- 
separate thoughts and = yenpina an Invitation 10 DINNER. 
phrases into an essay 
unified not only by a single theme but also by a single 
mood, or state of mind. The prose he struggled to write was 
not clear and resonant, like that of Newman or Ruskin, but 
conformed with a subtle and difficult musical principle. “ If 
music be the ideal of all art whatever,” he said, “ precisely 
because in music it is impossible to distinguish the form from 
the substance or matter, the subject from the expression, then 
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literature, by finding its specific excellence in the absolute 
correspondence of the term to its import, will be but fulfilling 
the condition of all artistic quality in things everywhere, of 
all good art.” 

Marius the Epicurean. — Pater’s prose is at its best and 
worst in the remarkable novel Marius the Epicurean (1885), 
which professes to describe the experiences of an earnest 
young Roman in search of a trustworthy philosophy. In the 
end Marius becomes a Christian, quite accidentally, not 
because he is convinced that Christianity is true, but because 
he finds it more beautiful than any other form of belief. The 
following passage is typical and describes the feelings of the 
hero as he lies dying at the house of poor Christians whom 
he does not know: 

In the deep isolation of spirit which was now creeping upon Marius, 
the faces of these people, casually visible, took a strange hold on his 
affections; the link of general brotherhood, the feeling of human 
kinship, asserting itself most strongly when it was about to be. sev- 
ered forever. At nights he would find this face or that impressed 
deeply on his fancy; and, in a troubled sort of manner, his mind 
would follow them onwards, on the ways of their simple, humdrum, 
everyday life, with a peculiar yearning to share it with them, envy-: 


ing the calm, earthly cheerfulness of all their days to be, still under 
the sun, though so indifferent, of course, to him ! 


Pater’s reverence for Christianity, not as truth but as 
beauty, was the natural and cautiously reached outcome of 
his own sincere convictions. He believed honestly that 
human life has no other worthy goal than the enjoyment of 
beautiful things by the mind. Art was to some extent his 
religion, but curiously it was art in which the ineradicable 
religious instinct of the human race had expressed a vision 
and a hope. What he had to say about it may be found in 
such books as Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1878), 
a collection of studious and very personal essays on Leonardo 
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da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and others; Imaginary Portraits 
(1887), a book of which the author was very fond and which 
is concerned with artists; Appreciations (1888), a series of 
literary papers at the head of which is placed his famous and 
unusual essay, Style; and Greek Studies (1895). 

Position and Influence.— Pater’s position among the 
critics of his day, and as a master of prose style, is secure and 
high. He must be read judiciously, of course, with the under- 
standing that he tried honestly to be an artist because he felt 
that art has “the soul of humanity in it,’ but that his ex- 
tremely sensitive and somewhat effeminate mind left him 
indifferent to much that is staunch and vital in the life of 
mankind. The influence of Pater has not always been bene- 
ficial: there has been misinterpretation of his meaning by 
the devotees of “art for art’s sake.” Often enough, how- 
ever, he helped young men who looked to art and literature 
for “‘ lessons of nobility ”’ to find these more easy and im- 
pressive. 

5. THE SCIENTISTS 

While so much of literature was expressing the conviction 
that spiritual regeneration was the great need of the time and 
that it should be sought for in the traditions of Western 
Civilization, students of natural science began to postulate 
relationships between their discoveries and the general laws 
of human life. Science — often capitalized — assumed the 
proportions of a formidable rival of religious and ethical 
authority. The later Victorian Age was disrupted by the 
controversy thus set afoot. 

Charles Darwin. — The epoch-making theory of Evolution 
was introduced to the world by Charles Darwin (1809-1882). 
His Origin of Species (1859) and Descent of Man (1871) stated 
certain hypotheses to account for the development of all life, 
including that of man. Though the essence of Darwin’s 
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doctrine was not new, the scientific method with which he 
approached the problem of human origins disregarded the 
assumptions of general theological thinking and suggested — 
or at least seemed to suggest — that only a materialistic 
study of nature could reveal the truth about mankind. 

Darwin’s books, though written in a clear and orderly 
manner, are not literature. But the influence of the theory 
of Evolution upon the creative and critical writing of modern 
England cannot be estimated. It has been reckoned with, 
and accepted or denied, by the great majority of authors who 
have been prominent since 1860. Similarly Darwin’s success 
as an investigator of vegetative and animal life encouraged 
many writers to discuss these subjects in a popular and some- 
times literary style. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. — The literary talent which popu- 
larized the “ new science’ was preéminently that of a vigor- 
ous and talkative biologist, Thomas Henry Huxley (1825- 
1895). He accepted Darwin’s theory with all it involved and 
supposed, declaring that scientific evidence is the only form 
in which truth can be presented. Huxley’s works, including 
Lay Sermons and Addresses (1870) and Man’s Place in Na-- 
ture (1863), are still widely read, even if his dogmatic asser- 
tions have for the most part been riddled by new discoveries 
and more adequate explanations. His proposal that educa- 
tion should introduce the young to the natural sciences and 
the proper method for studying them is, perhaps, the most 
original and the most hotly discussed of his ideas. 

Huxley was an honest, fearless, and resolute man. The 
following paragraph will serve to show the dash and bravado 
of his “‘ scientific ” style: 

I cannot but think that the foundations of all natural knowledge 


were laid when the reason of man first came face to face with the facts 
of Nature; when the savage first learned that the fingers of one hand 
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are fewer than those of both; that it is shorter to cross a stream than 
to head it; that a stone stops where it is unless it be moved, and that 
it drops from the hand which lets it go; that light and heat come and 
go with the sun; that sticks burn away in a fire; that plants and 
animals grow and die; that if he struck his fellow-savage a blow he 
would make him angry, and perhaps get a blow in return; while if 
he offered him fruit he would please him, and perhaps receive a fish 
in exchange. 

Science. — The importance of the Victorian scientific 
writers cannot be gauged by the space they occupy in literary 
history. Indirectly their assertions have come to the surface 
in countless places. What they had to say was constantly 
before the mind of Newman: he weighed their arguments 
against the reasonableness of religious belief and their motives 
for materialistic behavior. They clouded the spiritual in- 
sight of Carlyle with gloomy doubts of spiritual reality, and 
were sometime cited as authorities against the plea for social 
reform that meant so much to Ruskin. Nor could the poets 
and the novelists afford to pass the new theories by. 

Though the exact scope of science in the field of life and 
thought has not yet been determined, we of the twentieth 
century are beginning to assign to the study of Nature a more 
normal position in the architecture of the human intellect 
than it claimed or was granted fifty years ago. We look 
upon it not as something revolutionary or destructive of 
religious faith, but merely as one of the many helpful pursuits 
which are open to the spirit of man. 


6. THe Great Ports 


Now that we have examined briefly certain of the more 
important views of life held by the spokesmen of the Victorian 
Age, we are perhaps in a better position to understand the 
creative poetic literature of the time. Modern poets are 
interested in thought and moral purpose to a far greater 
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extent than were the sonnet-writers of the Elizabethan Age 
or the immediate followers of Chaucer, but express personal 
sentiments, doubts, and aspirations with a lyric intensity that 
would have astonished the didactic verse-writers of the 
eighteenth century. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-1892) 


Tennyson is the “representative ”’ Victorian poet: he 
portrays more fully than any of his contemporaries the life, 
thought, and artistic 
passions of his time; he 
is a master of a poetic 
language the charm of 
which has been felt by 
innumerable readers; 
and though his vogue 


has waned somewhat, 
no English writer has a 
better claim to the title 
of poet of democracy. 
Life.— The year 1809,- 
when Tennyson was 
born, happened to be 
starred with remark- 
able birthdays, includ- 
ing those of Lincoln, 
Lond Cunneaon, Gladstone, and Chopin. 
Of this fact the Tenny- 
son family was naturally not aware. It was a large, bustling 
household, and Alfred was the fourth of seven sons. The 
father enjoyed being rector of the tiny village church at 
Somersby, which is situated in the flat eastern country just 
south of the historic river Humber. 
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Alfred Tennyson was a quiet and imaginative child. His 
first poem was a boyish elegy written for the death of his 
grandmother and gravely accepted by the grandfather, who 
bestowed a reward of ten shillings and made a prophecy : 
“That is the first money, my boy, that you have made by 
poetry, — and take my word, it will be the last.” But in 
1824 Alfred was mourning the death of Byron, and three 
years later a publisher of Louth paid ten pounds for Poems 
by Two Brothers — an odd hundred verses written by Fred- 
erick, Charles, and Alfred Tennyson. The money was spent 
on a tour of the neighboring country. 

In 1828 Tennyson joined his brother at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was deeply impressed by the rich traditions of 
the ancient school, and gradually found his way into a group 
of young enthusiasts. The leader of these was Arthur Henry 
Hallam, Tennyson’s best friend and later on the subject of 
In Memoriam. Both enjoyed the honor which came with 
the winning of the Chancellor’s Medal by Tennyson’s poem, 
Timbuctoo. This has not been included in complete editions 
of his work, but it spurred him on to write and publish Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical (1830), with which his career as a writer prop- 
erly began. The book created only a slight stir; and during 
the summer of the same year Tennyson and Hallam joined 
the Spanish revolutionists in the Pyrenees. 

This care-free life was suddenly interrupted by great sor- 
rows. ‘Tennyson’s father died in 1831, and the rectory at 
Somersby was broken up. ‘Two years later the news of Hal- 
lam’s untimely death in Vienna brought with it a poignant 
grief which years did not remove. Tennyson had left the 
university without taking a degree; his Poems (1832) were 
severely handled by the critics ; and he retired into obscurity, 
spending ten years in studying the art of verse by constant 
experiment and deep reading. The fruitful results of this 
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discipline were strikingly evident in the two volumes of Poems 
issued in 1842. Public recognition of their value was immedi- 
ate and outstanding. Tennyson’s financial difficulties were 
partly removed, in 1845, by the grant of a pension; and five 
years later the success of In Memoriam, upon which he had 
labored during sixteen years, made possible his marriage to 
the woman he had loved since early youth. The appoint- 
ment as Poet Laureate to succeed Wordsworth was a welcome 
wedding-gift. 

Thereafter the poet settled at Freshwater, on the Isle of 
Wight, near which he had spent many of the years of his 
retirement. Few events of importance disturbed the peace- 
fulness of his literary life. In 1884 he was raised to the 
peerage, an honor which he accepted on behalf of poetry. 
Tennyson’s personal manner was always distinguished by a 
courteous reserve, inherited very likely from his early days, 
and by a rather noticeable yet nervous attempt to “dress the 
part’ of a poet. He was large and powerful of figure — 
indeed, he had once been a village athletic champion — and 
he read his poems to friends with all the majesty of antique 
chant. England loved him and his work devotedly, passion- 
ately, until the end. He lies buried among the immortals, 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Earlier Poems. — The qualities of Tennyson’s poetry may 
be discerned by careful attention to his development. When 
he published the two volumes of 1842, he had already deter- 
mined not only the style of his art but also, to a great extent, 
the subjects which that style would beautify. Here are, first 
of all, many of his best shorter poems, including The Lotus 
Eaters, Locksley Hall, and St. Agnes’ Eve. Tennyson’s 
ability to write supremely well in brief form rested not so 
much on spontaneous lyric feeling as on his perfect under- 
standing of how such writing should be done. 
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“ Every short poem,” he declared, “ should have a definite 
shape, like the curve, sometimes a single, sometimes a double 
one, assumed by a severed tress, or the rind of an apple when 
flung upon the floor.” The thought or mood which inspired 
such a poem might be quite commonplace, but when Tenny- 
son had set it forth in language of exquisite melodiousness no 
one could deny its distinction and appeal. He drew also 
upon his profound and appreciative knowledge of nature, 
weaving his song against a haunting background of shade and 
sunlight. The two qualities of music and picturesqueness 
were never more skillfully combined with a simple theme 
than in Break, Break, Break: 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


This beautiful brief lament for Hallam lacks the ‘ wild 
nativeness ”’ of Elizabethan song, but it is ever so much more 
carefully done. We may observe how simply and yet ade- 
quately the ocean scene is merged in the grief it recalls to the 
poet; how musically vowels and consonants are blended ; 
how the rhythm is made to hurry or linger with the movement 
of the water; and how successful the single rime in each 
stanza is. Tennyson did these things consciously and with 
such effect that they made “romantic” poetry almost as 
much a matter of phrasing and studious art as Pope’s couplet 
had been in its time. 

The Poems of 1842 contained much else of interest: for 
example, the classical narrative of Ulysses and a group of 
Arthurian sketches such as the Morte d’Arthur. Many 
readers are, indeed, of the opinion that Tennyson’s best work 
is to be found in these two volumes. But having published 
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them, he was ready to attempt something longer and more 
ambitiously thoughtful. 

The Princess (1847) is a narrative poem written as a half- 
serious attack on what was then termed the “ new woman ” 
movement. Tennyson’s story is simple: a ladies’ academy 
is supervised by a highly intellectual Princess who is threat- 


TrINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Here Tennyson and Hallam became friends. 


ened for a while by dire tragedy, but who marries the charm- 
ing hero safely in the end. The humor is heavy and the 
attitude very prim; but in addition to admirable descriptive 
passages there are six beautiful songs, including Blow, Bugle, 
Blow. Tennyson’s inability to draw character is the out- 
standing weakness of the poem. 
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In Memoriam — The year 1850 was made memorable 
by In Memoriam. It is plain that Tennyson wished this 
poem to be the masterpiece of his career and so a worthy 
shrine for the grief that had haunted him since Arthur Hal- 
lam’s death. We know also that the work of composition 
was in itself a solace and led to much reflection about the 
meaning of life and the reality of another world. Neverthe- 
less In Memoriam shows us only the usual Tennyson, masterly 
in expression but hesitant and somewhat provincial in spirit- 
ual outlook. His verse does not throb with passionate grief, 
but rises majestically like a marble monument. He is 
cramped and chilled by long-standing religious doubt; he 
wonders if the new liberal philosophy and the new science 
may not have disproved the reality of eternal life; and so 
his poem is a lengthy meditation by a bereaved man who 
would like to anticipate a future meeting but is not quite 
sure that he may. Criticism is disarmed, however, by the 
exquisite elegiac melody of such stanzas as these: 


O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


That we may lift from out of dust 

A voice as unto him that hears, 

A ery above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


Idylls of the King. — After the publication of Maud (1855), 
which failed as a whole but contained passages on a level 
with Tennyson’s best work, there appeared the extraor- 
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dinarily popular series of Idylls of the King. The stories 
of Arthur’s Table Round had long been of interest tu Tenny- 
son, and the Morte d’ Arthur included in the work of 1842 
retold a chapter of Malory’s book in blank verse singularly 
compact and musical. As they now stand in their completed 
form, the Idylls of the King are simply very fine versions of 
episodes taken from Malory and lay no claim to being con- 
secutive or profoundly allegorical. They do, however, reveal 
the temper of Tennyson’s mind: he was unable to appreciate 
the mystical meaning of the ancient stories concerning the 
quest of the Holy Grail — stories designed chiefly to stress 
the fact that holiness is the highest and most daring of adven-- 
tures and can be undertaken successfully only by those who 
are ready to sacrifice the things of this world. The motives 
and purposes described in the Idylls of the King are, by con- 
trast, eminently mid-Victorian. Sir Galahad is a spineless 
person; King Arthur himself struts about with some of the 
dull propriety of a banker; Elaine is a lily rather than a 
maid; and with the exception of Launcelot, whose actions 
Tennyson does not commend, no personage is real enough to 
be called a character. 

The Idylls of the King are, however, incomparably the best 
modern versions of the Arthurian stories. Tennyson wrote 
them with fine melodic skill and rare effectiveness of phrase ; 
his blank verse is harmonious, tender, and graceful. Lines 
such as the following cling to the memory like snatches of 
beautiful organ-music: ‘So all day long the noise of battle 
rolled”; ‘‘ And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea ” ; 
“Heard on the winding waters, eve and morn”; ‘ There 
rose a hill that none but man could climb.’’ The numerous 
descriptive passages have probably never been surpassed for 
rich detail and picturesque effect. 

Poet Laureate. — Tennyson’s reserve and conservatism 
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enabled him to hold the laureateship under Queen Victoria 
without sacrificing his dignity. He managed to write of 
national events with solemnity and fervor, composing such 
truly great verse as the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, The Charge of the Light Brigade, and later on, The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade. The composition of these poems was 
varied with the writing of many noble brief lyrics, of which 
Crossing the Bar (1889) was to be the final, illustrious example. 
The longer Enoch Arden (1864), one of the most widely read 
of Tennyson’s poems, enshrines in descriptive verse of striking 
beauty a story that has provoked no end of question and 
answer. Enoch Arden, believed to have perished at sea, 
returns to find his wife happily married to another man; he‘ 
retires without making himself known. Should he have 
stayed? Was he justified in making his departure? These 
queries have started many a debate.’ But there can be no 
doubt of the charm of such poetic passages as this: 


He therefore turning softly like a thief, 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 

As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him and came out upon the waste. 


Dialect Verse and Drama.— The experiments which 
Tennyson undertook in dialect verse are of exceptional inter- 
est to many critical readers. Such poems as The Northern 
Farmer, Old Style, The Northern Cobbler, and The Northern 
Farmer, New Style, though comparatively unpopular, display 
a shrewd understanding of human nature, a humor, and a 


1 For a discussion of the matter, see Some Aspects of Modern Poetry, by 
Alfred Noyes. 
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swift narrative style that are lacking in most of the poet’s 
other work. Tennyson himself detected this and therefore 
tried his hand at dramatic composition. None of the plays 
he completed are truly great, but Harold (1876) and Becket 
(1884) have interested many audiences and are still worth 
reading. The chief characters are aptly drawn, the themes 
are tense and lively, and there are passages of eloquent 
poetry. On the whole it is safe to say that Tennyson added 
to his fame by mustering the courage to alter his mode of 
writing so late in life. 

Summary. — From what has been said of Tennyson’s 
poetry it is easy to conclude that his devotion to art was 
whole-hearted and unswerving. He had no other interest in 
life, apart from a brief and ill-starred appearance as a political 
conservative. To adapt the rich but somewhat unmusical 
English language to the most delicate rules of harmony; to 
draw rich, faithful, and unchangingly beautiful pictures of 
landscape; to voice a wholesome and generally idealistic 
view of human life with appealing persuasiveness : — these 
were the objects which he never suffered to fade from his 
heart, and in attaining which he was unusually successful. 

Whether such an achievement is sufficient to maintain 
Tennyson’s high rank among English poets is another ques- 
tion. There are many who point critically to the weakness 
of his thought. The Victorian Age had narrow horizons, 
beyond which he never ventured. He was so content to be 
a patriotic Englishman and so ready to accept the comfortable 
social institutions of his time, that it is impossible to make a 
favorable comparison between what he had to say and the 
doctrine of Newman, Ruskin, or Carlyle. On the other hand, 
his mastery of expression was really towering. He knew the 
art of poetry and applied what he knew. It will be a long 
while before anyone rivals him there. 
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Robert Browning (1812-1889) 


The place of honor in Victorian poetry was shared by 
Tennyson with Robert Browning. The two poets were so 
utterly unlike each other, however, that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to think of them as having lived side by side and among 
the same people. Tennyson was popular and spoke the 
language of his age; - 
Browning was almost 
notorious for obscurities 
of expression and puz- 
zling themes. 

Life. — Destiny de- 
creed that a great poet 
should be born in Cam- 
berwell, a suburb of 
London, and christened 
Robert Browning for 
his father, who was a 
bank clerk of industri- 
ous and studious habits. 
The household was al- 
most embosomed in 
books; and it was 
among these that the 
boyhood of Browning 
was spent. Higher edu- 
cation was barred to him, as it had been to Pope, because 
the universities had not yet been opened to the sons of 
Dissenters. But the private training which he received, 
though crammed with oddities which he liked to burlesque 
in later life, was liberal enough to include music, the classics, 
riding, and even dancing — a sufficiently large program to 
busy even so greedy a young mind as Browning’s. At 
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a very early age poetry was rather solemnly decided upon 
as the profession he should adopt. His father, though not 
a wealthy man, had the noble generosity to sacrifice 
whatever he could for the future greatness of his son. A 
small volume, Incondita, was published at the elder Brown- 
ing’s expense, to be followed later on by Pauline (1833). 
Little interest attaches to these volumes excepting that they 
show how Browning outgrew the influence of Byron and 
became an enthusiastic admirer of Shelley, then a poet little 
enough in demand. 

In 1835, Paracelsus appeared, to be followed five years 
later by Sordello. These books did not make a reputation, 
but they drew attention to their curious qualities. An 
incoherent style was probably the most definite characteris- 
tic: — the twisted and crowded expression of a young man 
who had read and digested such works as Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary and who regarded no fragment of knowledge too 
unimportant for consideration. This incoherency was never 
absent from the later dramas and poems of Browning, which 
now followed in regular order until his death. 

During 1844 a romantic interest entered the poet’s life. 
He began a correspondence with Elizabeth Barrett, already 
famous as a writer of verse; and the correspondence led to 
friendship and finally to really ecstatic love. Miss Barrett, 
however, was an invalid whom her father considered unfit for 
marriage. Looking upon a long discussion of the subject as 
quite unnecessary, Browning practically carried his beloved 
to the church at Marylebone, where they were married in 
September, 1846. Few love-affairs in the history of literature 
have been so romantic, so famous, and so fortunate. 

The fifteen years of their married life were spent for the 
most part in Italy, where they were safe from the animosity 
of Mrs. Browning’s family. Generally their residence was 
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Florence, at the Casa Guidi, where Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing died in 1861. Her husband then returned to England ; 
but his heart had been given so completely to the land of 
Dante and the Renaissance that he declared, in a happy 
paraphrase of Queen Mary’s words, that the name “ Italy ” 
would be found written upon his heart. After some time he 
went back, going to the palace in Venice which had become the 
property of his son. There he died very suddenly; and his 
body was laid to rest near Tennyson’s, in Westminster Abbey. 

Browning’s character was that of a busy and impulsive 
man who realized the importance of his own gifts without 
losing a cordial respect for the work of others. He went 
about dressed like a man of business, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion, avoided pose of every sort, and talked en- 
thusiastically about whatever interested him. Hawthorne 
remarked of his conversation that it had “an effervescent 
aroma which you cannot catch,” and almost all the notable 
Englishmen and Americans who came to Florence during the 
eighteen-fifties were charmed by his generous hospitality and 
cordial manner. He admired a healthy body and a studious 
mind, but his deepest interests were spiritual. 

Poetry: Purpose. — The underlying meaning of Brown- 
ing’s poetry has been so generally a theme for discussion that 
our approach to his work may profitably begin with some 
brief consideration of his general purpose and form of ex- 
pression. What interested Browning was, above all else, 
the energy and beauty of the individual soul. He never 
thought of men as just so many fragments of “ humanity ” ; 
‘he regarded each and every human being as a widely sepa- 
rated, sharply distinct world, with a personal history made 
interesting and noteworthy by the sublime destiny of ascent 
to God. We all exist to accomplish the Divine Will, which is 
therefore reflected in every career, no matter how mean or 
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apparently unfortunate. And so most of Browning’s poems 
are little dramas concerned with spiritual crises — battle- 
scenes, we may call them, in which the fate of a soul is being 
decided. 

Manner. — Such a point of view naturally led Browning 
to choose a dramatic form in verse-writing. Not that his 
poems are designed for 
the stage, — though his 
earlier work was, as we 
shall see, so designed, — 
but they do exist to show 
characterin action. The 
portrayal is frequently 
so cloudy and incom- 
plete that it is difficult 
to see the character 
distinctly; and conse- 
quently there has been 
much talk of Browning’s 
obscurity. We may be 
sure, however, that his 
lack of clearness was 
not the result of an 
attempt to express a 
philosophy beyond our 
fathoming, but rather the outcome of his effort to see 
each and every human being separately from others. In 
trying to do that he often let his enthusiasm for oddities 
and picturesque details carry him away. If his subject 
happened to be a “ picker-up of learning’s crumbs,” the 
poem was sure to be littered with crumbs drawn from 
Browning’s own very vast and curious learning; if it was 
some incident which invited satire or laughter, the verse 
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became outlandish with grotesque rimes and grinning phrases. 
All of this makes Browning hard to read in passages beyond 
number; but it will be of use to remember that most of the 
obscurities are the result of realism and humor rather than of 
an abstruse philosophy. 

Dramas. — Browning began, as has been noted, with 
drama. Paracelsus, which is largely a series of monologues 
by the chief character, outlines the spiritual history of a 
medieval scholar who looks upon knowledge as the sole 
worthy reason for living. In the end he discovers, with 
Browning, that love is far more important than all learning 
and that human existence must make room for many affec- 
tions and interests. The poem is overloaded with abstruse 
detail, but is typically Browningesque, even in the robust 
lyric passages. These show the poet’s rare ability to mingle 
realism with a spirit of zest for adventure : 

But the heaving sea was black behind 
For many a night and many a day, 
And land, though but a rock, drew nigh; 


So, we broke the cedar pales away, 
Let the purple awning flap in the wind. 


Paracelsus was followed by a more regular play, Strafford 
(1837), which proved something of a success on the stage, and 
Sordello (1840), which described the life-history of an Italian 
troubadour in verse so rugged and incoherent that all of 
Browning’s contemporaries were bewildered. But the poet 
did not abandon the dramatic form without making further 
earnest experiments. 

Pippa Passes. — Bells and Pomegranates, a series of 
poetic volumes issued in eight numbers between the years 
1841-1846, includes six plays, of which Pippa Passes, A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon, and Colombe’s Birthday are the best. Pippa 
Passes is an especially pleasant example of Browning’s method 
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and purpose. Pippa is a poor silk-winder, out for a holiday 
which she spends by singing really excellent songs. It so 
happens that she passes four people desperately in need of 
spiritual medicine : — a patriot bent on murdering the Em- 
peror; a bishop in the clutches of greed; a woman who has 
aided her lover in slaying her husband; and a sculptor who 
has been duped into matrimony. Pippa’s songs revive and 
reform them all; for they could not help being impressed by 
melodies like this: 


All service ranks the same with God. 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work — God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last or first. 


The Dramatic Monologue. — The last two numbers of Bells — 
and Pomegranates indicated that Browning was gradually 
adopting a verse-form peculiarly suited to his genius. The 
“dramatic monologue ”’ is a short poem in which a character 
relates some personal experience to a supposed auditor. 
There is no action, but the narrative is told with the intensity 
of dialogue written for the stage and needing an actor’s inter- 
pretation. The best of Browning’s ‘“‘ dramatic monologues ” 
are quite the best of his poems, as the reader will discover by 
turning to Dramatic Lyrics and Romances, Men and Women 
(1855), and Dramatis Personae (1864). This group of well- 
known poetic volumes affords the most advantageous approach 
to Browning’s work. 

A great variety of themes are dealt with in the endeavor to 
reveal character and illustrate truth. The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church, for instance, is an interpretation 
of the Renaissance spirit: — that love of luxury and art, 
mingled with cold selfishness, which corrupted the world 
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during the fourteenth century. Caliban wpon Setebos is a 
study of awakening religious instinct in the heart of a savage. 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s is a very melodious presentation of a 
wise and experienced man’s reflections on music and youth. 
Saul is David’s fine analysis of his gloomy king’s soul. Abt 
Vogler is as apt and ecstatic a vision of the musician’s place 
in life as literature contains. In short, almost every one of 
these poems is interesting and original. The method Brown- 
ing created may be studied to advantage in the short My Last 
Duchess, where the cruel and utterly selfish Italian duke of 
long ago reveals the depths of his refined but miserable soul. 
It is a masterpiece of compressed ironic tragedy. 

Browning as a Lyric Poet. — There are also so many fine 
narrative and lyric poems in the books last mentioned that 
we are warranted in calling Browning a very great master of 
such verse-forms. Everyone knows the quaint, spirited Pied 
Piper of Hamelin Town, and Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
which is a stirring outery of hunger for native scenes. Wher- 
ever Browning is truly lyrical, he is as plain, direct, and joyful 
as life itself. Meeting at Night, for instance, is merely a bit of 
musing on an old theme, but not a line of it fails to seem new 
and fresh : 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 
A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And the blue spurt of a lighted match, 


And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each. 


The Ring and the Book. —It is even likely that we find 
many of his longer poems interesting chiefly because of the 
sudden outbursts of clear and happy melody with which they 
are broken up. In them Browning is really present : — not 
in the frequent tedious passages when he is grubbing about in 
words and things for the sparkle of a song. To the very 
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longest of his poems, The Ring and the Book (1868-1869), 
Browning devoted six years. He had been nosing about an 
old book-stall in Florence and had come upon the record of a 
trial for murder, held in the year 1698. Deeply impressed 
by the story, he gradually reshaped it into the unusual nar- 
rative of his poem. 

This may be summarized briefly. Pompilia, a good wife, 
has been murdered by her worthless husband, Count Guido, 
who is brought to trial. These incidents are related from 
nine different points of view by as many characters, who at 
the same time reveal themselves and their age. Count Guido 
appears first as the perfect man of the world. He admits 
that here and there he has gone astray, but draws attention 
to his ancient family and his moral equality with other 
gentlemen round about. But when all argument has failed 
and he is sentenced, the polish rubs off and we see the loath- 
some brute whom Pompilia knew. In the end he calls to her 
in a line so charged with terror and unconscious admission of 
his wife’s nobility that it remains, in its place, one of the 
strongest in all literature : 


Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


Pompilia herself is admirably portrayed. Her beauty and 
virtue are simply part of her humanness; she is not merely 
Browning’s finest feminine character, but one of the most 
appealing heroines to be found in books. Her submission to 
suffering and her refusal to let evil be done end in a death 
which is quite like martyrdom. No doubt she became for 
Browning himself, as he wrote on, something similar to a 
saint; and with rare psychological insight he studied her 
influence upon other characters. The finest of the nine 
monologues, however, is that of the aged Pope who passes 
final judgment upon the murderer. He is God’s vicar, the 
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representative of justice, upon the earth; and being himself 
on the verge of death, he delivers the sentence with a clear, 
reasoned majesty which finds expression in kingly verse. 

Later Work. — After 1870, the poet’s manner changed. 
He could still write with occasional flashes of his ancient fire, 
but the reason for living seemed to be less virile. Such 
poems as Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau (1871), Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country (1873), and The Inn Album (1875) are 
nothing more than curious but tedious efforts to say things 
which he could not manage to express. But Dramatic 
Idylls (1879-1880) and Ferishtah’s Fancies (1884) are much 
better, while Asolando (1889), Browning’s final poem, is the 
work of a tired old man who has succeeded momentarily in 
recapturing the vigor of his stalwart manhood. 

Style and Outlook upon Life. — We have looked into 
Browning’s poetry deeply enough to justify our reaching the 
following conclusion about his style: its incoherence is the 
result of his fondness for odd and revealing detail rather than 
of his inability to express profound thought, and it can best 
be cleared up by assuming that difficult passages are heaps of 
information and not labyrinths of philosophy. 

It is nevertheless true that Browning did have a fixed and 
very resolute outlook upon life. Most of his subjects 
were suggested by history, particularly the history of the 
Italian Renaissance, which interested him because it showed 
so many souls living half-way between a consciousness of 
God’s power and a surrender to materialism. It was a 
chronicle dotted in public and private with a great variety 
of spiritual battles. Personally, however, Browning adopted 
very little, almost nothing, of the philosophy and religion 
which had directed the past of Italy. His own views were 
strikingly Hebraic — Jewish in the Old Testament sense — 
and were founded upon the conviction that no matter how 
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crooked and strange life may seem, it is at bottom only a very 
simple struggle of the soul towards the_perfection of God. 
This struggle, Browning believed, must always end happily. 
It is as if God flung your soul and mine away from Him, he 
said, only to see them scramble happily back to Him in the 
end. 

Such a philosophy is surely not obscure or very difficult. 
Its chief value lies in the moral encouragement it offers. 
Browning’s old Grammarian, whose life had been spent try- 
ing to tell the difference between two small Greek words, 
explained his career in this gruff, immortal phrase : 


“ What’s time? leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever.” 


That is the heart of the poet’s teaching. This life is every- 
thing for the beasts of the field, but for man it is only a begin- 
ning. We shall have ail eternity in which to gain the victory. 
Let us struggle on cheerfully, therefore, undisturbed by death 
or disaster. 

Browning and His Age. — Compared with the brooding of 
Dante, Browning’s reflections on the meaning of life are little 
more than those of the average good, enthusiastic man. It 
so happened, however, that his robust creed was quite what 
the Victorian Age, so weary with doubting and debating, 
needed. He was a source of courage and renewed faith to 
many who had almost ceased to find life worth living. But 
the two great services which Browning rendered the art of 
English poetry are probably more enduring than his philos- 
ophy: he made verse dramatic in a virile and attractive way, 
so that of all moderns he is nearest the Elizabethans, if not 
Shakespeare; and he restored contact between his native 
country and Italy, that sunny home of art and intellectual 
passion where Chaucer learned much of his pleasant song, 
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and towards which all modern history turns when it would 
learn the birthplace of its ideals and the source of its 
civilization. 

Coventry Patmore (1823-1896) 

Tennyson and Browning, different as they were in tempera- 
ment, style, and habits of thought, are easily identified with 
the Victorian Age. It 
is less simple to trace 
the connection between 
Coventry Patmore, the 
third great poet of the 
time, and the social 
circumstances in which 
he lived. Patmore’s 
great merit is original- 
ity. He wrote compara- 
tively little, but his 
work has an intensity, 
a dizzy height of aspira- 
tion, which can be at- 
tributed only to lyric 
genius of the first order. 

Life. — Patmore was 
the son of an eccentric 
gentleman whose faults 
incurred the wrath of Coventry Parmore. 
so friendly a person as 
Thackeray. The early education which this parent afforded 
the future poet was quite haphazard, and ended in Patmore’s 
combining such things as the radical literary ideals of Leigh 
Hunt with a short-lived but earnest interest in scientific 
experiment. From these things he was aroused by the neces- 
sity of making a living and by his love for Emily Andrews, a 
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charming woman whose beauty received the homage of many 
a Victorian poet. For nearly twenty years after his fortunate 
marriage, Patmore worked as an assistant in the Library of 
the British Museum. His first poems, appearing in 1854, 
gained a popular reputation almost immediately. 

About eight years later his wife died; and then Patmore’s 
long brooding over religion resulted in a pilgrimage to Rome 
from which he returned a member of the Catholic Church. 
From youth he had felt the influence of religion as a source 
of poetry, and now there began a deep study of mystical 
writers, especially St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the 
Cross, which completely changed the character of his verse. 
He married twice after his first wife’s death; but the note of 
love which persists so strongly in his later poems must be 
attributed chiefly to the affection he felt for his daughter, 
who had become a nun under the name of Sister Mary Chris- 
tina. Meanwhile Patmore had grown sufficiently wealthy 
to acquire a pleasant country estate, and to indulge his fond- 
ness for building and landscape gardening. His last days 
were shadowed by much physical suffering borne patiently ; 
and he was buried in the brown habit of a Franciscan. ' 

The striking quality of Patmore’s character was individu- 
ality. He was impetuous, scornful of much that was popular, 
and given to making exaggerated statements. He denounced 
people and things repulsive to him with a thoroughness that 
often bordered on extravagance. Any compromise with an 
ideal, any simpering sentiment, any reliance on the easy, lazy 
way of thinking, stirred him to gusts of anger. But he was 
always a strong, rugged, singular man, living apart from a 
century which could not understand his doctrine and would 
listen only half-heartedly to his poetry. It is invigorating 
to note that he kept firmly to his point of view and out- 
spokenly defended his mission. 
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Poetry. — Patmore’s poetry differs from that of almost 
every other writer by being consistently devoted to a single 
theme. This was the important one of love and marriage, 
and he treated it in a novel and illuminating manner. Toa 
large extent his work is also autobiographical, in the sense 
that it is a comment on his own experience. As a young man 
he had been interested in science and liberal thought; at a 
slightly later age he became convinced that religious faith is 
the most valuable thing in life; and finally he married the 
beautiful woman of his choice. 

When he began to write verse, he rather consciously tried 
to link these three experiences of science, faith and love. He 
saw first of all that while the modern mind was interested in 
discovering natural and social laws, it had rather generally 
permitted itself to believe that love is real only when free 
and unregulated. Patmore felt, however, that some great 
regulation must also govern affection, and soon satisfied 
himself that it is religious faith — faith which nurtures 
and disciplines love in the infinite circle of the wedding- 
ring. 

The Angel in the House. — Love and its law became the 
theme of The Angel in the House (1854-1863), a long, smooth 
story-poem recounting the details of a courtship and marriage. 
The thousand and one incidents of the wooing were presented 
—the meetings, the sighs, the moonlight. People were 
ready to declare this a delightful book, and they read it 
eagerly. But underneath the surface, where few people 
looked, was the thought which had become the central con- 
cern of Patmore’s life. His purpose was to express this with 
the aid of a lofty poetic symbolism having more in common 
with the soul than with earth. It was a difficult endeavor 
and he did not, perhaps, wholly succeed. 

The Angel in the House is only a portion of a much larger 
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poem which Patmore planned to complete but never did. 
The keynote is suggested by the following lines : 
Nature, with endless being rife, 
Parts each thing into ‘ him’ and ‘ her,’ 
And, in the arithmetic of life, 
The smallest unit is a pair; 
And thus, oh, strange, sweet half of me, 
If I confess a loftier flame, 
If more I love high Heaven than thee, 
I more than love thee, thee I am. 


Patmore means that the universe is a blending of divinely 
created matter and force, of which men and women are the 
human, spiritual, but yet necessarily opposite incarnations. 
To fulfill its purpose, therefore, love must obey the universal 
Divine Law; it must, by means of marriage, make a love- 
song of “ Thy will be. done.” In the rightly ordered life, 
common, humdrum details become luminously symbolic for 
man and woman of the constant affection which the Spirit 
of God feels for every created soul. Patmore’s poem ex- 
presses these things so well that we marvel, with Carlyle and 
Hawthorne, at his understanding of psychology and his dar- 
ing spiritual vision. 

The Unknown Eros.— The later poems, grouped for 
the most part under the title of The Unknown Eros (1877), 
are compactly phrased meditations on God’s love for man. 
Some of them are mystical and visionary; others are simple 
and human. Among them all there is no more priceless poetic 
treasure than The Toys. Patmore finds that his disobedient 
little son is asleep beside a table where he has placed a variety 
of toys “ to comfort his sad heart.”’ The poet reflects : 

So when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept, and said: 


“Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 
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And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good — 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

‘T will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 

Poetic Form. — Patmore’s verse relies for its appeal upon 
qualities which are uncommon. He believed that poetry is 
inextricably bound up with language; that, as he himself 
informs us, “ verse is only verse on the condition of right 
reading.” Stanzas and rhythms which would give the voice 
its rightful place were therefore sought and to some extent 
invented by him. If the reader would get properly ac- 
quainted with Patmore’s art, let him take such a poem as 
The Toys and seek for the vocal expression which will do it 
justice. That done, argument about the poet’s genius for 
the music of words will be unnecessary. His style has, in 
fact, helped much towards bringing into verse the flavor of 
conversation which now prevails. 


Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) 


The literary position of Matthew Arnold is dependent 
chiefly upon his poetry, although he was also a critic whose 
standards of judgment have been widely accepted, especially 
in the United States. His verse was, as we shall see, critical, 
reflective, and academic in character. 

Life. — Few events in Arnold’s life are of more than com- 
monplace interest. He was the son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
famous as an educational reformer and head-master of Rugby, 
and absorbed during his youth the benefits of a refined aca- 
demic environment. During his years at Oxford he won the 
Newdigate Prize for poetry ; and he became a Fellow of Oriel 
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College during the very year when Newman was converted 
to Catholicism. In 1851 he was appointed an inspector of 
schools, and in 1866 he was pensioned by the government. 
During ten years he held the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, from 
which he went to lecture in the United States (1883-1884). 
Arnold’s character was urbane and gentlemanly, but his 
affectations often made 
him the victim of mis- 
understanding on the 
part of those who were 
not familiar with his 
habits of mind. 

Poetry. — Arnold’s 
poetry was issued in 
a few slender volumes : 
A Strayed Reveler (pub- 
lished in 1848 under 
the pen-name of “ A’’) ; 
Empedocles on Etna 
(1853) ; Poems—includ- 
ing Sohrab and Rustum 
and The Scholar Gypsy 
— (1853); and New 
Poems (1868). All of 
these books bear the 
stamp of the author’s serious, academic character. Like 
Landor, he deliberately resolved not to attempt the honey- 
sweet rhythms made popular by Tennyson and others, but 
to write baldly and irregularly in the manner of the Greeks. 
His verse is always carefully fashioned, generally philosophi- 
cal, but seldom lyrical and spontaneous. Whether we like 
it or not is really a matter of taste; but blindness to its beau- 
ties would be a literary misfortune. 


MarrHew ARNOLD. 
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Sohrab and Rustum, a short epic poem dealing with a tragic 
episode from the Persian “ Book of Kings,” is Arnold’s most 
ambitious poem. In plain, rather unmelodious blank verse 
he tells the story of a father’s pathetic love for his son, his er- 
ror, and his bereavement, with a melancholy majesty which 
suggests that human suffering and passion must be endured 
with fortitude. A sober attitude of reflection upon destiny, 
in the Greek manner, takes the place of that romantic 
ecstasy and eloquence which has been so usual in modern 
poetry. Sohrab and Rustum is, in its own way, a master- 
piece: a compact, classical narrative which “ purges the 
passions ”’ and leaves the reader in an earnest mood. 

A similar impression is left by Arnold’s shorter poems, 
whether these be lyrical or descriptive. They reveal the 
somewhat stoical conclusions to which he had arrived by 
brooding over the meaning of life: his spiritual doubt, created 
by the feeling that new philosophy and science had rudely 
shaken the structure of traditional Christianity ; his skeptical 
attitude towards many ideas which the majority of his con- 
temporaries accepted with satisfaction; and his conviction 
that life is a thing to be borne rather than enjoyed. He 
therefore wrote sharp, critical verse like the sonnet To an 
Independent Preacher, which makes the point that Nature is 
not the kind, loving ‘‘ nurse’ dreamed of by people like 
Wordsworth, and earnest, meditative poems, like Dover 
Beach and Rugby Chapel, to show that the nineteenth century 
was out of joint. 

A few lines from Dover Beach will illustrate Arnold’s mle 


and point of view: 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 


Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
But now I only hear 
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Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


There are other notable poems, such as Thyrsis, an elegy for 
the poet Clough; but enough has been said to indicate the 
quality of Arnold’s verse. He has had many admirers and 
not a few disciples, but the academic character of his mind 
and writing is foreign to the general tenor of modern poetry. 

Prose: Criticism. — Arnold’s literary criticism has re- 
ceived fully as much attention as his poetry. In such books 
as Essays in Criticism (first series, 1865; second series, 1868) 
and On the Study of Celtic Literature (1867), he established a 
method and a standard of literary judgment. Beginning 
with an attitude of deep respect for “‘ culture,” or the life of 
the cultivated mind, he insisted that books ought to be ranked 
according to the way in which they have promoted such 
culture. Criticism is, he said, ‘‘ the endeavor, in all branches 
of knowledge . . . to see the object as in itself it really is.” 
This endeavor he felt that England had abandoned in favor. 
of “ Philistinism ” — indifference to things of the mind fos- 
tered by too much attention to stocks and bonds — “ Hebra- 
ism ’’ — a tendency to consider morals more important than 
knowledge — and “ Romanticism ” — unbridled worship of 
the imagination and of nature. He thought these heresies 
could be rooted out by more critical attention to “ the best 
that has been known and thought in the world,” and recom- 
mended the literature of France as an aid. 

When Arnold approached the work of an individual writer 
he was careful, therefore, to leave out of consideration as far 
as possible his own personal prejudices and also the historical 
circumstances which had modified the writer’s expression. 
By means of a deft and well-reasoned comparison between 
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the work under inspection and “ touchstones ” selected from 
such outstanding masters as Homer, Dante, and Milton, he 
then arrived at an estimate which was qualified by taking 
into account the writer’s purpose and social environment. 
Lofty and systematic though this method is, it has the advan- 
tage of breadth and justness of perspective, sanity, and calm 
reflectiveness. 


8. THe Pre-RAPHAELITE Poets: OTHER Ports 


The Pre-Raphaelites were, as has already been indicated in 
connection with Ruskin, a brotherhood of painters having 
their own code of artistic ideals. They believed that paint- 
ing could escape the lifeless, commonplace sameness of the 
prevailing fashion only by discarding all conventions of style 
adopted since the Renaissance and its great painter Raphael. 
By copying nature sincerely and imaginatively, they tried to 
revive in their work the bold realism and colorful interpreta- 
tion of the earlier masters. Some of them were very fond of 
medieval art and beauty, though they took little pains to 
learn much about medieval life. It was the mystical, pic- 
turesque atmosphere of the Middle Ages — not the religious 
or social background — which appealed to them. The 
Pre-Raphaelites are of importance to literature because 
several of them were also poets who introduced a style notable 
for its unusual richness of pictorial expression. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) 


Life. — Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the leader of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, was the son of an Italian professor 
who had fled from Naples into an English exile after the fail- 
ure of a petty revolution. The Rossetti household in London 
took a great interest in the life and art of England, but treas- 
ured also the great Italian books. Dante Gabriel began to 
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paint with success at the age of fourteen; seven years later 
he, Millard, and Hunt exhibited pictures which startled the 
art-critics of the time; and by 1850 the name “‘ Pre-Raphael- 
ite”? was established. A little magazine called The Germ 
explained in the few issues which comprised its lifetime what 
Rossetti and his friends were trying to do. 

The Germ also contained some of Rossetti’s best poetry, 
written at a very early age, and so proved his genius for the 
art of verse. But the 
lack of public approval 
dampened his ardor and 
sometimes even brought 
him to the verge of pov- 
erty. Had it not been 
for the friendly financial 
aid of Ruskin, the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement 
might have come to an 
untimely end. In 1860 
Rossetti married Eliza- 
beth Siddal, whose wist- * 
ful face served as the 
model for most of his 
pictures of women. Two 
years later she died, and 
her disconsolate hus- 
band buried the manu- 
script of his poems with her. They were not disinterred and 
published until about 1870. 

Poems, as the book was called, met with some violently 
hostile criticism. This not only dulled Rossetti’s desire to 
write, but led him to adopt a different style in the few poems 
which he did complete and publish as Ballads and Sonnets 
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(1881). He had also written several critical essays on Italian 
literature, of which The Early Italian Poets is the best. Ros- 
setti’s last years were lonely and sad: and he scarcely real- 
ized that the ideas which he had sponsored were bearing 
fruit. 

Poetry: Early Style. — Rossetti’s verse is miscellaneous 
in character but rather obviously always the work of a painter. 
The element of color is very striking in The Blessed Damozel, 
a beautiful poem in which he described his beloved in eternity : 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven: 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 


Her hair was “ yellow like ripe corn”’; and from where she 
stood, “‘ earth spins like a fretful midge.” Round about 
her was the busy life of Heaven, but her heart was still mind- 
ful of the beloved on earth: 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


This style owed something to Keats and even more to 
Dante, but it is original in its blending of religious feeling 
with sensuous color. The vision is dim, unearthly, and yet 
stained with the tints of earth; it approaches the spirit of old 
Italian art, which was child-like enough to picture the soul 
in which it fervently believed with all the glowing colors of 
the nature which it saw. Unfortunately Rossetti was neither 
very child-like nor very fervent. The criticism which 
wounded him deeply was unjust in calling him a sensuous 
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writer, but correctly pointed out a quality of weak volup- 
tuousness. 

Later Style. — Rossetti’s later work, most of which was 
published in Ballads and Sonnets, shows that he was a man of 
excellent instincts who 
admired heroism and 
honor. His mastery of 
the sonnet-form is most 
apparent in the sequence 
called The House of 
Life, portions of which 
can rightly be compared 
with Milton and Spen- 
ser. The phrasing is 
prevailingly sure and 
simple, but there are 
blotches of high-flown, 
“ gilt-edged ” diction. 
Rossetti’s most widely 
read poems are, how- 
ever, the excellent nar- 
ratives he retold in a 
picturesque and deli- 
eately wrought ballad- 
stanza. The King’s Tragedy, which deals with James I of 
Scotland and even quotes from the Kingis Quair, is probably 
the best. 

Influence. — The warmth and medieval flavor of Ros- 
setti’s style appealed so strongly to many younger poets that 
it started what is almost a separate school of English verse. 
He wrote little and scarcely cared for public appreciation, but 
the originality of the Pre-Raphaelite ideal was too real to be 
ignored. A new bond was therefore formed between English 
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literature and the Italian past, and a new reason presented 
itself for reverencing the great tradition of medieval art. 


William Morris (1834-1896) 


Life. — The Pre-Raphaelite ideal deeply impressed the 
vigorous and original mind of William Morris. His life was 
freed from the necessity 
of thinking about money 
by a fortunate inherit- 
ance; and his earnest 
poetic temperament led 
him to choose a career 
devoted to art. At vari- 
ous times Morris was an 
architect, a painter, and 
a designer of furniture 
and books. He aimed 
to restore the beauty of 
medieval handicraft and 
also to liberate men 
from soulless and un- 
creative industrial labor. 
In fostering this cause 
he came to call himself 
a socialist, although his Vine Mopars 
ideas were for the most 
part similar to those of Ruskin. Morris began to write poetry 
fairly early in life, but did not identify himself with it seri- 
ously until his first book, The Defense of Guenevere, and Other 
Poems (1858), had met with acclaim. 

Morris’ character was innately artistic. A sense of close 
communion with earth and his fellowmen remained the light 
by which his actions were guided. He saw the life of human- 
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ity as something that could, under ideal conditions, become 
part of a great symphony in which nature and creative art 
would supply the basic rhythms. Obviously such views had 
little in common with the generally accepted beliefs of the 
Victorian Age, and Morris was often dismissed as a vague, 
unworldly dreamer. But, whatever we may think of his 
social doctrine, it is impossible to deny that his practical 
achievements in poetry, manufacture, and decorative art were 
of great importance. The beautiful examples of printing 
which he sent out from his private press at Kelmscott during 
the last years of his life have, quite by themselves, revived a 
noble art that lay sleeping for centuries. 

Poetry. — The Defense of Guenevere is an uneven poem 
which, while retaining the Pre-Raphaelite flavor of sincere 
and quaint simplicity, is lavishly enriched with decorative 
epithets. For this reason, perhaps, the general effect of 
the book is vague and muddled even though portions are 
genuinely dramatic. The Life and Death of Jason (1867) is 
much more readable and will serve as a good introduction 
to the series of narrative poems which constitute Morris’. 
best work. Here the theme is an old Greek story, made 
attractive by fluent versification and creative sympathy. 
The Earthly Paradise (1868-1870) is a group of twenty-four 
tales drawn from classical or north-European sources and 
arranged more or less after the manner of the Canterbury 
Tales. Morris declared : 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 


To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Admiration for Chaucer had been one of his early and arrest- 
ing literary affections, but he could never lay claim to rival- 
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ing the master. Portions of The Earthly Paradise — not- 
ably Atalanta’s Race — are swift and stirring, but as a whole 
the poem is empty of human beings and does not recapture 
the “joy of living” so characteristic of the ancient pagan 
bards. 

Morris’ later work was a busy continuation of his effort to 
revive enthusiasm for mythological literature. He wrote a 
mystery play, Love Is Enough (1872); translated the Aeneid 
and the Odyssey; and completed a notably fine version of 
Sigurd the Volsung (1876). The old story of the towering 
hero who redeems the name of Volsung in the teeth of gods 
and men, moving with a stark but impressive manliness 
against a background of dark fate and haunting natural 
scenery, finds a worthy shrine in Morris’ strong, restrained 
anapestic verse. Sigurd the Volsung illustrates very well its 
author’s virtues and limitations : — he lived and wrote in a 
realm of pure art, remote but picturesque and romantically 


pagan. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) 


Life. — Algernon Charles Swinburne was the youngest, 
the most industrious, and the least pictorial of the Pre-Rapha- 
elite poets. He studied diligently at Balliol College, Oxford, 
but left before taking a degree. The rest of his life was busy 
with writing. Swinburne was of aristocratic descent, unusu- 
ally handsome, restless, and violently partisan. His opinions, 
which were always put forth with an extreme contempt for 
other people’s views, leaned toward a kind of fanatical inter- 
est in “liberty.” He professed to hate everything that 
resembled traditional authority, and voiced his contempt for 
“prophets, priests, and kings ” with an unfairness which we 
can excuse only when we remember how completely he had 
fallen under the spell of European demagogues. 
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Poetry: Dramatic Poems. — Swinburne, who was as ener- 
getic a reader as he was a poet, strove to create an English 
lyric style which would combine the Pre-Raphaelite glamor 


SWINBURNE. 


with the rich melodi- 
ousness of his beloved 
French master, Victor 
Hugo. He was rela- 
tively successful here; 
but his desire to become 
a master of the dramatic 
form led him to un- 
dertake a considerable 
number of poetic plays. 
Atalanta in Calydon 
(1865) was an ambi- 
tious attempt to write an 
English counterpart of 
ancient Greek tragedy. 
Many passages, the cho- 
ric odes in particular,. 
have impetuous move- 
ment and rare dictional 
melody. The underly- 
ing motif is a wildly 


pagan view of nature, easily noticeable in the following 


stanza : 


The full streams feed on a flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes ° 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 
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The superb poetic craftsmanship to which these lines testify 
was the result of a diligent exercise of native gifts. But that 
Swinburne was not at all a dramatist was proved by The 
Queen Mother (1860), Chastelard (1865), Mary Stuart (1881), 
and Locrine (1887). These plays are devoid of well-drawn 
characters, and their language is so unrestrained that it 
swamps whatever action is introduced, Yet all have surging 
lyric passages which occasionally rival Songs before Sunrise 
(1871) and Tristram of Lyonesse (1882), Swinburne’s best 
volumes of ode and narrative poetry. The first celebrates 
Italian liberty with unbridled enthusiasm; the second is a 
realistic version of an Arthurian story. 

Swinburne’s Style. — Swinburne’s -greatest achievement 
was a poetic style so fulsomely eloquent that it almost drowns 
the imagination of the reader. He was the master of intri- 
cate rhythms and melodious refrains ; but the ease with which 
he could write often led him to make bad blunders on the 
score of taste, and even to fall into a tuneful jingle that 
resembled the mechanical exercises of a pianist. Swinburne 
had the same weaknesses as an artist that disfigured him as a 
man — lack of patience and want of control over an exceed- 
ingly erotic temperament. At his best, however, he was 
genuinely and hauntingly a poet. 


Other Poets 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. — The poetry of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (1806-1861) is still of general interest, but 
has not retained the position of eminence which it once seemed 
to hold securely. She was the daughter of a West India 
planter, at whose country residence in Herefordshire she was 
born. Poetry had already begun to interest her when, as a 
girl of fifteen, she was injured while riding and forced to 
resign herself to the life of an invalid. Now she began writ- 
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ing in earnest, publishing a translation of Aeschylus’ Pro- 
metheus Bound, together with two other poems, in 1833. 
The success of two volumes which followed — The Seraphim 
(1838) and Poems (1844) — brought her real fame. 

When she was forty her romantic marriage with Robert 
Browning led to fifteen years of happy life in Italy. There 
she wrote rather enthusiastically, though with fine insight, 
about the political struggles of the time. Casa Guidi’s Win- 
dows (1851) is somewhat chaotic and overdone, but it has the 
value of being a good record of contemporary events. The- 
ories of domestic life served as the theme for her Aurora 
Leigh (1856), a long novel in blank verse which is no longer 
widely read. Mrs. Browning’s memory will be kept alive 
by the group of sonnets which she wrote during the period of 
her courtship and published later as Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese. These tell an intimate story of womanly love in verse 
alive with feeling and yet faithful to the demands of a difficult 
stanza-form. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. — Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s life 
was enriched by a great romance; and Arthur Hugh Clough 
(1819-1861) is remembered partly for his sterling poetic 
friendship with Matthew Arnold. Both were Fellows of 
Oriel College, and both shared the doubts and the spiritual 
unrest that came with Science and the new philosophy. 
Clough traveled widely during his life, and died in Florence 
while seeking renewed health. Arnold’s beautiful elegy, 
Thyrsis, was dedicated to his memory. 

Clough’s longer poems include The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich (1848), an odd medley of reflection with pictures of 
Scottish Highland scenes composed in classical hexameters 
none too carefully polished, Amours de Voyage (1858), and 
Dipsychus, published after his death. The last of these books 
is a kind of modernized and enfeebled version of Goethe’s 
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Faust. It discusses many problems of an ethical or religious 
character, in Clough’s melancholy manner. These problems 
and this manner prevail also in his briefer poems, which occa- 
sionally reveal a deep and passionate lyric power. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti. — Clough was the poet of 
doubt; the younger sister of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ee 
her life (1830-1894) in a 
kind of constant search 
for the peace of religious 
faith. She remained 
a devout Anglican, but 
her heart was hungry 
for Italy and her habits 
were almost those of 
a Carmelite nun living 
in exile. So conscious 
was she of the reality 
of the spiritual world 
that —it is said — she 
was careful not to step 
upon a scrap of paper 
in the street because 
it might have borne the Curistina Rossertt. 
Redeemer’s name. (From a painting by D. G. Rossetti.) 

Christina Rossetti’s poems mark her as one of the most 
interesting women in the history of our letters. Most of the 
themes are austerely religious, as may be noted from the titles 
Advent, Up Hill, and After Death. To a large extent, there- 
fore, her work can be termed spiritual autobiography. Now 
and then she managed to be romantic and colorful in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner; and Goblin Market, with its tale of im- 
aginative girls and the sprites of a country landscape is both 
bright and exquisite. The two Rossettis supplemented each 
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other’s work in a remarkable way: he was a dreamer of gor- 
geous, unearthly lands in which souls become beautiful to 
look upon; she lived almost entirely in a spirit of ascetic 
renouncement of this world for the purer and more radiant 
one to come. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. — No poet of his generation was 
more distinctly a man of affairs than Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
(1840-1922). He entered the diplomatic service at an early 
age and traveled widely through Asia Minor and Egypt. 
His reflections on British misrule in these countries, as well as 
in Ireland, brought him into disfavor and even into prison. 
The record of this aspect of Blunt’s life may be found in My 
Diaries, which, though suppressed when first published, 
have been reissued with considerable success. He was in- 
tensely anti-imperialistic in his views on government, and very 
much of a free-lance in his attitude towards social institutions 
and religion. ‘Though he was a Catholic by birth and -edu- 
cation, his writing gives little indication of the earnestness 
with which he pondered the religious problems of his time. 

Blunt’s fame as a poet is based upon the Love Sonnets of. 
Proteus, a group of manly, rugged sonnets on a lofty theme, 
and Seven Golden Odes of Arabia. But though it is less widely 
known, his sonnet-sequence In Vincultis, written while in 
prison as an Irish sympathizer, is possibly his most charac- 
teristic work. Blunt’s verse is preéminently that of a man 
of action: it cares little for cloying color or the finesse of 
verse-form, but is direct and unusually forceful. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is almost brutally outspoken and realistic. 


9. VicTortIan Ficrion 


Although the work of Sir Walter Scott greatly influenced 
the development of the English novel, the masters of Vic- 
torian fiction did not, as a rule, adopt his romantic point 
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of view. They tried rather to do for their time what the 
eighteenth-century novelists had done for an earlier era: to 
portray life with the realistic humor of Smollett or the genial 
burlesque of Fielding, and so to restore to the novel that dem- 
ocratic breadth and flavor which it had partly lost. Some- 
times they even tried to teach a lesson. 


Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 


Charles Dickens is one of the great literary masters. His 
creative energy was extraordinary: he crowded his books with 
people of every description, but people who always seem real ; 
he described commonplace things that everybody had seen, 
but invested them with a charm which made them interesting, 
extraordinary, and lovable. And yet Dickens was constantly 
interested in trying to make the world different from what he 
found it —in suggesting social improvements and _ preach- 
ing charity. No other writer in English has been so mag- 
nificently spontaneous and unconventional in thought and 
expression. 

Life. — Dickens was born on an island off the south coast 
of England, where his father was a clerk in the Navy Pay 
Office. Boyhood, as he found it, was not everything which 
David Copperfield — the novel into which Dickens put some 
of the story of his own life — would suggest, but it was 
cramped by poverty and trouble. He read the works of 
Smollett and Fielding, and his own books show us that he 
never forgot their humor or their characters. The theatre 
also appealed to him early in life, and he retained a great 
fondness for the stage and the people who live by it. 

Such literary incidents seemed of small importance to him 
then. When Dickens was twelve years old, the family 
moved to London, where the improvident and visionary 
father was soon hopelessly in debt. Charles’ education came 
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to a halt, and he found his first employment in a blacking 
factory, not far away from which was the debtors’ prison 
where his father had been confined. After a while financial 
matters improved, and school-days were resumed. In 1827 
he entered the office of a London attorney and developed a 
skillful knowledge of shorthand. Armed with this useful 
: art, he succeeded in 
getting a position as a 
reporter on the Morning 
Chronicle. He was then 
just twenty-four and had 
already attracted some 
attention for a series of 
articles contributed to 
The Monthly Magazine. 
This series was called 
Sketches by Boz. 
Meanwhile he had 
been journeying about 
considerably by stage= 
coach, gathering a fund 
of picturesque and first- 
hand knowledge of life 
DIGeaNe. which a fortunate op- 
A characteristic photograph. portunity soon enabled 
him to put to successful 
use. In 1836 the firm of Chapman and Hall, publishers, 
had agreed to issue in periodical form a series of drawings 
by Seymour, a well-known caricaturist. Dickens was asked 
to supply the prose accompaniment —a humorous and 
sporting narrative called for by the drawings. In this way 
The Pickwick Papers (1836) came into being. Before the 
second issue could appear, the unfortunate Seymour had 
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died; and Hablot K. Browne, who called himself “ Phiz,”’ 
took up the work. 

The Pickwick Papers captured a wide public. Then fol- 
lowed one by one that group of novels which all the world 
knows and loves, from Oliver Twist to Edwin Drood, novels 
which attained the height both of popularity and of critical 
recognition.! Dickens visited Italy and America, edited such 
papers as Household Words and All the Year Round, and 
began a series of dramatic readings (1859) which eventually 
broke his health. He died at his favorite home, Gad’s Hill 
Place, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The Novels. — Dickens’ work is crowded with a variety of 
interesting matters. There are so many things he did, and 
so many which he almost did, that enumerating them all is 
quite as difficult as remembering everybody’s anecdotes 
after a good dinner. But we shall try to take the novels 
apart and put them together again, going about our task 
in the same spirit with which Little Nell might have faced 
housecleaning day in the Old Curiosity Shop. 

Dickens’ Use of Setting. — The first thing every reader 
of Dickens notices is a boundless wealth of detail, used prod- 
igally in description and yet with a good sense of proportion. 
Country-sides, castles, mansions, markets, roads, churches, 
taverns, — plenty of them,—shops, ships, lumber-yards, 
clothes, books, viands: everything under the sun is just where 
it ought to be, or at least where everyone is glad to see it. 
This resourcefulness in setting is naturally the result of an 


1The names and publication dates of the more important Dickens 
novels may be summarized as follows: Pickwick Papers (1836) ; Oliver 
Twist (1837); Nicholas Nickleby (1838) ; The Old Curiosity Shop (1840) ; 
Barnaby Rudge (1841); Dombey and Son (1846); David Copperfield 
(1850); Bleak House (1852); Little Dorrit (1856) ; A Tale of Two Cities 
(1859) ; and Great Expectations (1860). 
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unflagging observation and memory. Forster, the biog- 
rapher, tells us of interminable sight-seeing trips he made 
with Dickens, who took in all there was to be seen, down to 
the minutest circumstance, with deep delight of heart. And 
perhaps it is the trips we can make into Dickens’ fairy-land 
of reality that make the mere reading of him such an ad- 
venture. He does not need the aristocratic machinery of 
Scott because he possesses the much more miraculous every- 
day. The zest with which Dickens faces our common life 
endears him beyond comparison to those who look to litera- 
ture as a source of joy. 

His Characters. — Within this marvelous wonderland of 
scene, Dickens’ characters dwell. There are no people quite 
like them: Mr. Weller, of The Pickwick Papers, who ad- 
dresses his son as ‘‘ Samivel, me boy, Sammy,” and then 
mutters a homely proverb over his ale; Sammy himself, with 
his shrewdness and his mild skepticism concerning women, 
which melts in the end to marriage; that benevolent old 
fogey, Mr. Pickwick in person, without equal among his 
literary brethren; Betsy Trotwood, the prim and pert; 
Arabella Allen, who doesn’t know what she does like, but who 
upon seeing Mr. Bob Sawyer “‘ knows what she doesn’t like ” ; 
Dick Swiveller, the melancholy and poetic loafer; Sarah 
Gamp and her reliable oracle, Mrs. Harris; Tiny Tim, one 
of those wistful and pathetic people at whom nobody could 
laugh; Toots, at whom everybody must; Quilp, who might 
stand for sin; Little Dorrit, who stands for the exact op- 
posite : — hundreds of the most interesting folk anybody could 
hope to know. 

It is true that, in a certain sense, none of these people could 
ever have existed; that is, they couldn’t have remained just 
so during the course of their natural lives. All of them were 
created romantically ;—— Dickens took them at a desirable 
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attitude and then pretended that they lived just so ever after. 
Every character has a number of poses and expressions to 
which he or she is always loyal. Whether one like them or 
not depends almost entirely upon whether one enjoys quaint, 
unsophisticated people. Dickens’ best books — The Pick- 
wick Papers, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, and Great Ex- 
pectations are four of the 
best — carefully avoid 
picturing men and 
women of the upper 
classes, excepting in 
cases where an_ indi- 
vidual like Mr. Pickwick 
discovers the bright, 
generous world of the 
poor. It is likely that 
Dickens makes that 
world seem too bright 
and generous: obviously 
he does not give us pic- 
tures of “ real life”’ in the 
tenements and slums as 
more modern writers do, 
but tries rather to show 
us that people without 
riches are often virtuous, 
happy, and amiable. 
Stories. — Master of picturesque setting and character- 
drawing though he was, Dickens never quite learned the art 
of telling a story. Nicholas Nickleby, for instance, is one of 
his more regularly constructed books but rambles on quite 
unattentive to the movement of its central plot. In this re- 
spect Scott and Jane Austen, not to mention a score of later 


Tue Rookery, In David Copperfield. 
(From a drawing by Hablot K. Browne.) 
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novelists, are far superior to Dickens. His ignorance of story- 
construction was, indeed, almost fatal because it led him to 
adopt, in later life, mechanical narrative methods which 
cramped his genius. But though university education might 
have taught him the laws of structure in composition, he 
could not have gone to Oxford and remained — himself. 

His Social Views: Charity. — Dickens was not only a 
story-teller like Fielding; he was also a pamphleteer like 
Swift or Cobbett. What he stood for was essentially the 
popular English rights and traditions. He realized that 
charity is the only good cement for human society, and that 
charity does not spurn little, commonplace, sentimental 
institutions. Though he did much to bring about reforms 
in education and the treatment of the poor (what heart does 
not beat quickly at reading about Oliver Twist ?), his finest 
service was the restoration of customs and practices which had 
once been created to help people love one another. It was 
Dickens who revived the May-pole and the habit of celebrat- 
ing Christmas with good cheer. The whole world has been 
improved by reading The Christmas Carol, and knows “ Mar- 
ley was dead, to begin with ”’ as well as it knows any phrase 
in literature. We cannot resist the courageous optimism 
of such pictures as this: 

By this time it was dark, and snowing pretty heavily; and as 
Scrooge and the Spirit went along the streets, the brightness of the 
roaring fires in kitchens, parlours, and all sorts of rooms, was wonder- 
ful. Here, the flickering of the blaze showed preparations for a 
cozy dinner, with hot plates baking through and through before the 
fire, and deep red curtains, ready to be drawn to shut out cold and 
darkness. There, all the children of the house were running out 
into the snow to meet their married sisters, cousins, uncles, aunts, 
and to be the first to greet them. Here, again, were shadows on the 
window-blind of guests assembling; and there a group"of handsome 
girls, all hooded and fur-booted, and all chattering at once, tripped 
lightly off to some near neighbour’s house. 
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From end to end the Christmas Books glow with Dickens’ 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for kindly old practices which had 
once been instituted by a democratic Christendom. He had 
an instinctive appreciation of the value of tradition, though 
his knowledge of history, in the technical sense, was small. 
It is obvious also that he did not understand the social and 
economic structure of his time, but his instinct for what is 
right and good led him to divine a number of evils and de- 
nounce them with extravagant violence. Dickens’ novels are 
full not only of explosions of laughter, but also of explosions of 
rebellious hate which in their way did a great deal of good. Yet 
we see by the very things he despised that the root of his gigan- 
tic power, sympathy, and humor was the virtue of charity. 

Popular Tradition. — Though he was blind to the anti- 
quarian charm of halberds and ’scutcheons, Dickens’ revival 
of the past was quite as striking as Scott’s. He brought to 
light once more England’s democratic tradition. The an- 
cient privileges of the common man, the rights and pleas- 
ures which had been given by medieval society to freed serfs 
and guildmen, were the glories of which he dreamed and 
preached. But so little did he understand the process of 
their decay, or the forces that had rooted them out, that he 
never quite saw the gulf between them and modern life. He 
seems to have thought that everything will be well if we 
undertake humanitarian reforms — if we punch Mr. Grad- 
grind on the nose, send a turkey to the Cratchits, and make 
Mr. Scrooge see ghosts. Consequently all his work reveals a 
vein of exaggeration, of pose, of sentimentalism, which is at 
its best in Great Expectations and at its worst in Dombey and 
Son. His confidence was so buoyant that he idealized man- 
kind and the world. But though he looked through rosy 
glasses, he strengthened the faith of humanity in itself and he 


revived the art of laughter. 
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Style. — Dickens’ manner of writing so often hampers 
readers making their first acquaintance with his work that 
it calls for a word of explanation. His style was that of jour- 
nalism in his time; and at its best it has fluency and fresh- 
ness, with an added dash of extraordinary picture-power. 
He relies very much on repetition of words to bring out 
striking details, such as colors and shapes; he has round- 
about ways of expressing something which has appealed to 
his fancy — for instance, “a decidedly indelicate young 
gentleman, in a pair of wings ’’ — or which has a humorous 
side; and his sentences are built in an off-hand vigorous 
fashion which did not even attempt the infinite artistic sug- 
gestiveness of such prose as Charles Lamb’s. In short, 
Dickens’ work is the newspaper transfigured and illuminated 
by genius. 

In his earlier books he permitted the story to carry him into 
by-paths of melodrama, as we may see from the horror of Bill 
Sykes’ life and death in Oliver Twist, or the tear-drenched 
pathos of Little Nell in Old Curiosity Shop. His later work is 
less faulty in this respect, but is without much of the match- 
less naturalness which was his first and best gift. The two 
historical novels, Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities, 
are written with great care and nicety of balance which one 
cannot help admiring. But the true Dickensian will always 
prefer The Pickwick Papers, in which Dickens bubbled over 
with eager youth and untried energy, and David Copperfield, 
wherein he permitted himself to dream about the whole of 
life as he had experienced it. Friends of these two books 
are ainong the happiest of readers. Passages with which 
we believed ourselves familiar reveal new riches with every 
reading, and we come to feel that Mr. Wardle and Peggotty 
and ever so many people are not bookish characters but 
friends who share our daily existence. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) 


Dickens is nearly always associated in our minds with his 
great contemporary, William Makepeace Thackeray. They 
divided the fiction of the Victorian Age between them, sharing 
very little, however, excepting the life they found round 
about them. Dickens 
was a lover of men and 
things (he was “ awe- 
struck at the sight of 
God’s world,” somebody 
has said), and so a little 
blind, as lovers should 
be ; Thackeray remained 
a critic, noticing the 
awkwardnesses and 
shortcomings of people, 
especially of those who 
were well-satisfied with 
themselves. Dickens 
wrote sometimes with 
the fiery energy of a 
pamphleteer ; Thack- 
eray was always more Tec 
or less of a preacher. 

Other marked differences will become apparent when we 
look into the work of Thackeray. 

Life. — The pathos underlying Thackeray’s career reminds 
us not a little of Henry Fielding, whose art Thackeray made 
his own and whose character he loved to study. Born in 
Calcutta, India, where his father was in the Civil Service, the 
future novelist must have listened eagerly to accounts of the 
Yorkshire from which the family had come. In 1816 the boy 
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journeyed to England for his education, the father having 
died previously. After having finished at Charterhouse — 
the “ Grey Friars” of The Newcomes — Thackeray entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he idled considerably and 
gained a reputation as a rather cynical fun-maker at his 
friends’ expense. 

Certainly he had not yet found himself. He left the uni- 
versity without a degree, and moved to Paris with the in- 
tention of studying art. He was destined not to succeed as 
a painter, although his own illustrations for his later novels 
are quaint and appropriate. Indeed, it seemed that he would 
never achieve much of anything. He lost his inheritance 
in a disastrous speculation; he married and then saw his wife 
suddenly stricken with an illness which enforced her con- 
finement in a sanitarium. 

Meanwhile a number of magazine articles and sketches 
attracted some attention to the name of Thackeray. - The 
most important of these were The Yellowplush Papers, con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine during 1837, and The Book 
of Snobs (1846), which had previously appeared in Punch. 
Snobs — those “who meanly admire mean things,” as 
Thackeray defined the term — remained the objects of his 
relentless attack throughout life. This first treatise on them 
met with little favor, however, nor did subsequent contribu- 
tions to Frasers Magazine greatly stir the public. These 
included: The History of Samuel Titmarsh (1841), The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond (1841), and The Fitzboodle Papers (1842). 
During these years Thackeray was also very lonely; and he 
frequented clubs much more assiduously than anything he 
might call home. There is a note of melancholy and wist- 
fulness in all his best work, but also an air of worldliness 
which sometimes makes him seem aloof from the normal 
human concerns and affections. 
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Gradually, steadily, he gained renown. The Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon (1842) was his first attempt at writing a novel, 
but it was not until the appearance of Vanity Fair (1847) 


Hare Court, TEMPLE. 
Here Thackeray studied law. 
that the greatness of his genius was proved. His other stories 
followed in order until his death in 1863 left Denis Duval un- 
finished. Various additional literary activities had occupied 
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a considerable portion of his time. In 1860 he became editor 
of The Cornhill Magazine. Nine years earlier he had gone 
upon the public lecture platform, visiting America and various 
parts of England as a genial talker on subjects which he later 
summed up under the titles, English Humorists of the Eigh- 
teenth Century and The Four Georges. They were quite as 
successful on the platform as they have since been in print, 
but Thackeray disliked facing an audience and discontinued 
the practice. His sudden death, on Christmas Eve, was 
mourned by all England. He was buried in Kensal Green, 
and a bust honors his name in Westminster Abbey. 

The Novels. — Thackeray’s earlier and very late work is 
of interest chiefly to those who have time and inclination to 
study the development of his mind and art. Some of his 
satirical papers are very fine, however, and his poetry unites 
sharp wit with underlying seriousness. It is certainly worth 
one’s while to make the acquaintance of Jeames, the imagi- 
nary footman whose sentiments and reflections are chronicled 
in Yellowplush Papers, or to read the intimately personal 
Ballad of Bowillabaise. But the world in general considers 
Thackeray the author of five great novels, of which Vanity 
Fair is the first. 

Vanity Fair.— The title of this book indicates its pur- 
pose — the revelation of what life meant to the scheming, 
materialistic upper middle-class of Thackeray’s time. Becky 
Sharp, the heroine, is unprincipled, selfish but very clever ; 
her portrait lacks any kind of varnish or idealism; and she is 
not a mirror into which many women would care to look for 
their reflections. But though the book is not edifying and 
certainly not romantic, it has the same great virtue of moral 
honesty that distinguished Dean Swift. No novelist has torn 
aside more convincingly, and on the whole more beneficially, 
the mask of hypocrisy which is “ the glitter of the world.” 
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It was natural that such a book should lead to Thackeray’s 
being accused of cynicism. Here is a novel, people said, 
in which the two most important women are Becky Sharp, 
without principle, and Amelia, without brains; there is no 
hero of any sort; and there are some despicable men. How 
can such a book be called a picture of life? It is not easy to 
clear Thackeray of the charge of having deliberately chosen to 
offer a one-sided and dusky view of existence, even though we 
grant the general accuracy of the realism in Vanity Fair. 
He found it very easy to see the defects and shams of the 
world, and very difficult to realize that true greatness is some- 
times present among men. Nor did he seem able to step 
aside from the moneyed and carefully groomed world in which 
he moved, to the streets where Dickens found unpolished 
gold in men like Mr. Steerforth. 

But it would be quite unfair to judge Thackeray by one 
story or a single mood. Pendennis appeared in 1848, reflect- 
ing in the adventures of its young hero some of the experiences 
and traits of Thackeray himself. The purpose of the book 
was defended by a preface which declared: ‘ Since the author 
of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among us has 
been permitted to depict to his utmost power a Man. We 
must drape him, and give him a certain conventional simper. 
Society will not tolerate the Natural in our art.” Thackeray 
did not, however, become anything like an out-and-out 
naturalist. His Pendennis is decently clothed, though we 
do get a complete introduction to all his angles and humps. 
On the whole this novel is a satisfying book, rich with humor 
and observation, even if it rambles on somewhat too leis- 
urely and erratically. 

The Newcomes (1854) seems to be not only Thackeray’s 
most successful portrait of manners but also the book in 
which his own genial personality is most clearly discernible. 
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The range of character is extraordinary and the style is 
bright with humor and pathos used to uncommonly good 
effect. In short, The Newcomes is so truly all gold that 
it is quite the best introduction to the virtues of its 
author. 

Opening it, we meet first the Colonel himself — the wonder- 
ful old blustering, warm-hearted, unworldly Colonel — back 
in London from India and entering a tavern to meet the 
‘wits’ of the city. One of these sings a ribald ditty: 


““ Never mind the change, sir! — Curse the change!” says 
the Colonel to the waiter. ‘‘ Keep it till you see me in this 
place again ; which will be never — by George, never!”? We 


then meet one by one the people whom he has returned to see : 
Clive, the son, a rather shiftless and none too worthy young- 
ster; Barnes Newcome, whose success as a banker does not 
prevent his being the ugliest little wretch imaginable; Ethel 
Newcome, an attractive young lady taken into custody by 
her grandmother, Lady Kew, whose many repulsive artificiali- 
ties are strikingly portrayed ; and many other human beings 
who get into the book somehow and in order. We watch the 
unfolding of a love-affair or so; the ruin of the Colonel in 
politics and finance; and finally we come to the room where 
he lies dying, close to the school where he studied as a boy. 
Indeed, the Colonel thinks his name is being taken at class, 
says ‘‘ Adsum,” and “ stands in the presence of His master.’ 

The glow of reminiscence hangs over this remarkable book. 
Thackeray elbows a path in through the crowd of his charac- 
ters every now and then for a brief snatch of conversation 
with the reader. ‘‘ There was once a time when the sun used 
to shine brighter than it appears to do in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century; when the zest of life was certainly 
keener ; when tavern wines seemed to be delicious, and tavern 
dinners the perfection of cookery,” he informs us. We see 
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at once that we are reading a story told, not apart from the 
author, objectively, but by a genial gentleman who sincerely 
wishes that the moral effect of what he narrates may leave 
the world just a trifle better and more honest than it was. 
This ethical consciousness on Thackeray’s part helps to make 
his book live for us: after all, we should tire of mere pictures 
of society and manners in any era, but when the subject is 
human nature in those aspects which centuries scarcely 
change, we cannot fail to be interested. The Newcomes 
remains a good text-book on life, and is written, as few such 
texts are, in a mellow English warmed by smiles and tears and 
the benevolence of a thoroughly human genius. 

But it is true that Thackeray’s people do not live for us as 
Dickens’ characters almost always do. Perhaps he did not 
unwrap them sufficiently from the place and time in which 
he found them, so that they must seem to us, who read in the 
breezy twentieth century, somewhat old-fashioned, quaint, 
and therefore unreal. Perhaps, too, he did not wonder suffi- 
ciently at the miracle of human life: he was so consistently 
observant of the fact that a man who called himself a six- 
footer was only five feet ten that he almost missed the sur- 
prising circumstance that there was any man at all. In 
spite of his optimism and sentimentality, Dickens goes deeper 
— closer to the urge that makes us live, to the dream which 
gives us hope, to the charity which leads us to adore. But 
these comparisons are of slight importance. There is abun- 
dant room for the two great novelists, and Thackeray could 
slyly defend his own case with vigor : 


This, then, is to be a story, may it please you, in which jackdaws 
will wear peacock’s feathers, and awaken the just ridicule of the pea- 
cocks; in which, while every justice is done the peacocks themselves, 
the splendor of their plumage, the gorgeousness of their dazzling 
necks, and the magnificence of their tails, exception will yet be taken 
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to the absurdity of their rickety strut, and the foolish discord of their 
pert squeaking; in which lions in love will have their claws pared by 
sly virgins; in which rogues will sometimes triumph, and honest 
folks, let us hope, come by their own. 


Henry Esmond.— The tone of reminiscence so charac- 
teristic of The Newcomes is even more noticeable in the very 
fine historical novel, Henry Esmond (1852). Nothing else 
Thackeray published is so well-constructed or so carefully 
written. The hero relates his own story, which consists 
largely of experiences in the courts and camps of Queen Anne’s 
time; his language is that of his century, a circumstance 
which we owe to Thackeray’s vast knowledge of eighteenth- 
century literature and to his power of imitation, which had 
been developed by the writing of burlesques; and his out- 
look is that of an experienced person with an eye for facts. 
Henry Esmond is therefore one of the most correct and com- 
plete of historical novels. But it is also one of the most 
dramatic novels imaginable, and brings a slight plot to crises 
which are so real and moving that the memory of them lingers 
almost as would the recollection of some striking incident: 
in our own careers. We must add, however, that Beatrix, 
the heroine, is a disappointment to lovers of romance. Few 
people have the courage to read through The Virginians, a 
sequel to Henry Esmond, which narrates her old age. 

Character and Style of Thackeray’s Novels. — The later 
fiction of Thackeray is of slight interest. He seems to have 
crowded what he had to say about life into the four or five 
great, complex novels we have enumerated. If we try to 
find characteristics common to these, we can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the emphasis which Thackeray places on 
changes wrought by time. Cardinal Newman once said, 
“Wait till youth has become age,” and then compare “ the 
moral grace of boyhood with the forbidding and repulsive as- . 
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pect of his soul, now that he has lived to the age of man.” 
This truth, that men are spoiled by conventions and selfish 
ambitions, was almost an obsession with Thackeray. 

His Barnes Newcome and Becky Sharp, to mention only 
two, are people who have surrendered to the world’s code. 
Their souls wither and rot in an atmosphere of greed until 
only the outer husk is really human. Undoubtedly Thack- 
eray’s best gift as a novelist was his ability to make such 
people take on life in his books, until the drab miserableness 
of their careers almost haunts us. On the other hand, his 
good people are those who have kept themselves unspotted 
from the world, and who are therefore somewhat simple or 
even childish. Colonel Newcome and Amelia have no part 
in the cleverness of the successful. Thackeray’s Kingdom 
of Heaven is almost literally a place for children. 

Yet his own steady amiableness of person and style com- 
pleted and lighted up his picture of life. Few men’s books 
keep a twinkle so constant, benevolent, and shrewd. Thack- 
eray was the most eighteenth-century of Victorians, and had 
a large share of the older English common-sense. There is 
less weight in many a long treatise against war than in this 
brief description of Waterloo, in Vanity Fair: “ No more 
firing was heard at Brussels, — the pursuit rolled miles away. 
Darkness came down on the field and the city; and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with 
a bullet through his heart.” This and a multitude of other 
possible quotations show the man’s deep human wisdom. 
Without it the world would be poorer, indeed. 


Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855) 


The success of Charlotte Bronté as a writer of fiction is one 
testimonial to the prominent position occupied by women in 
the making of the Victorian novel. They continued to 
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practise the virtue of close realism — attention to minute 
details of character and environment — which had been so 
noticeable in the work of Jane Austen.! Miss Bronté, how- 
ever, was endowed with a powerful romantic imagination, 
and her best novel is written with an earnestness that recalls 
epic poetry. 

Life. — Charlotte Bronté was the eldest of three gifted 
daughters born to a clergyman whose vicarage at Haworth 
looked out upon the 
broad, lonely Yorkshire 
moors. There had also 
been a son in the family, 
but he died early under 
tragic circumstances. 
The Rey. Patrick Bronté 
was a queer recluse who 
spent most of his time 
sitting in a bleak study 
or tinkering at verses, 
while his daughters ° 
amused themselves with 
desultory drawing and 
reading, or _ strolled 
about the desolate 
countryside. These 
three daughters: tried 
the occupation of gov- 
erness, making a sad and painful pilgrimage to Brussels 
with that end in view. They returned home disappointed 
and took to writing as a means of passing the time away. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


1 A representative Victorian realist was Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, whose 
Cranford (1853) is a picture of feminine life in a small and utterly secluded 
town. 
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In 1846 they published a small, unnoticed book of verse by 
“Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell’? — Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronté respectively. The Professor, a first novel by 
Charlotte, could not find a publisher. 

Then, in the midst of trial and privation of the sort to which 
most people would have succumbed, Charlotte undertook to 
write another novel. The result was Jane Eyre 1847), which 
met with a success only a little more complete than that which 
came to Emily Bronté’s weird and terrible Wuthering Heights, 
published in the same year. ‘ Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell” were now revealed to the public, but the two younger 
sisters died before the close of 1849. Charlotte continued 
her literary career with two further novels, Shirley (1849) 
and Villette (1853). Meanwhile she had married her father’s 
curate, Mr. Nicholls. But her life was destined to be sadly 
brief. 

Novels. — Charlotte Bronté’s fiction was based almost 
entirely upon the circumstances of her hard, cheerless life. 
Accordingly it combines an effective and attentive realism 
with a kind of wild, passionate longing for a richer social career 
than she knew. Jane Eyre is really more poignant than a 
novel: it is the revelation of a hungry woman’s soul. We read 
the book first of all, of course, for the story. That is a 
strangely woven tale, depending for its interest upon a gover- 
ness who is a plain little person with a tremendous force of 
personality (Charlotte Bronté herself), and a lonely, repellent, 
and impossible hero who talks like a human whirlwind. The 
scene is improbable but gripping: we actually see the horri- 
ble house in the upper story of which an insane wife is kept 
a prisoner. The novel has many faults of construction, queer 
passages of unreality where the author touches upon things 
with which she is not familiar, and a tone of melodrama. 
But these blemishes do not prevent Jane Eyre from being 
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one of the most poetic and forceful stories in English 
letters. 

It has the supreme gift of living imagination. The heroine 
tells the tale in the common autobiographical manner, but 
tells it with a vivid force of expression difficult to compare 
with anything short of the majestic dialogue of Marlowe. In 
her company we meet people, look into shadowy places, and 
dream of things to be. The book embodies the moods and 
prejudices of its author. Charlotte Bronté could not speak 
of a clergyman, for instance, without a dash of satire, and she 
seems to have considered Roman Catholic nuns the most 
unfortunate of creatures. Her other novels are similar to 
Jane Eyre: Shirley is remarkable for its sympathetic fictional 
portrait of Emily Bronté, and Villette is based upon experi- 
ences in Brussels. All three will continue to be read by those 
who care for prose that comes straight from the heart and 
glows with the passion of an eager, hampered, and adventur- 
ous soul. 

George Eliot (1819-1880) 

Although Jane Eyre is now a favorite Victorian novel, its’ 
author did not achieve anything like the immediate fame 
and influence of her slightly younger contemporary, Mary 
Ann Evans, who is known in literature as George Eliot. Dur- 
ing the years which preceded the close of the century, men 
spoke of her in the same breath with Shakespeare and Goethe. 
She was the first to use the novel as a medium for the expres- 
sion of a philosophy; and so she prepared the way which 
many another brooding story-teller would follow. The 
sobriety, compactness, and delicate realism of her best books 
still cause many foreign critics, especially in France, to reckon 
George Eliot among the very greatest of English novelists. 

Life. — Mary Ann Evans was nearly forty when she began 
to write and thereby to interpret the experiences of her life. 
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Her girlhood was spent for the most part on a farm in the 
neighborhood of Coventry, to which her parents had moved 
from another country-place near Stratford-on-Avon, where 
Mary Ann had been born. The father was a hard-working, 
rather silent land-steward who lived according to the Metho- 
dist creed. Attendance for a year or two at private schools 
was all the formal edu- 
eation Mary Ann re- 
ceived, because she was 
called at seventeen to 
supervise the household 
left rudderless by the 
death of her mother. 
But she managed to 
instruct herself by read- 
ing widely, in pell-mell 
fashion, through history, 
poetry, and some phi- 
losophy. 

When she was twenty- 
one, she became ac- 
quainted with the family 
of Charles Bray, a pros- 
perous manufacturer 
whose house was a gath- Geadamecee 
ering-place for the free- 
thinkers of the neighborhood. The influence of such a 
society upon Miss Evans was that it unsettled her old reli- 
gious convictions and led her to adopt the extreme liberalism 
of modern German thinkers. This saddened the last days 
of her father, who died in 1849; but the Brays fortified 
Miss Evans by taking her with them on a tour of the 
Continent. 
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From this she returned able to write a few articles for the 
Westminster Review, of which magazine she was then ap- 
pointed assistant editor. Life in London broadened and 
stimulated her, while friendship with George Henry Lewes, 
whom she afterwards married, led to her most important 
literary venture. He suggested that she write fiction; and 
since she was loath to come before the public as a novelist, 
the pen-name of George Eliot was decided upon. Amos 
Barton (1857), her first story, was reprinted the next year 
in Scenes from Clerical Life. This book led the public to 
believe that George Eliot was a clergyman. 

The novels which followed led to the discontinuance of the 
disguise and to great personal fame. About 1860 she gave 
up her allegiance to free-thought without, however, arriving 
at anything more substantial than the positivism then advo- 
cated by the French philosopher, Auguste Comte. This 
spiritual struggle is imaged in her books, which are often over- 
loaded with a philosophizing too superficial for lasting value. 
In 1880, Mr. Lewes having died, she rather unexpectedly 
married John Walter Cross, who became her biographer. 
This new union was ended after a few months by her death. 

The Novels. — George Eliot’s stories may be divided into 
two groups. First come those in which she outlined her own 
life and experience against the background of the charming 
English Midland country she had known so well. These 
are her really great books; and the modern reader can look to 
- them for exquisite naturalness and an odd sort of half-uncon- 
scious humor. Secondly, there are the more serious works 
of her later career, including Romola (1863), Felix Holt (1866), 
Middlemarch (1872), and Daniel Deronda (1876). These 
are generally top-heavy with philosophical reflection and 
analysis of character, and cannot be recommended without 
reserve. It is worth noting, however, that Romola and Felix 
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Holt have helped to promote the use of the novel, not to tell 
a story, but to expound views of life. 

The Midland Novels. — We shall confine our attention to 
the earlier stories and begin with the interesting Mill on the 
Floss (1860). Much of it is autobiographical: Maggie Tulli- 
ver, the rebellious heroine, is Mary Ann Evans herself, and 
many of the minor characters are simply portraits of country- 
folk she had known. The narrative is somewhat sombre — 
George Eliot’s books are never gay — but the realism is 
strikingly acute, and the conversation has a savoury charm 
which is exactly like what we may find in the talk of real 
people who are experienced but unconventional. There is 
also an undercurrent of intense sympathy with the spiritual 
fortunes of other human beings — a sympathy which seeks to 
probe into suffering hearts and bring relief. George Eliot’s 
gospel, we soon discover, is a stately form of “ brotherly love,” 
saddened by the conviction that life is governed by stern law. 

Adam Bede (1859) is an earlier and more sprightly story. 
It is the most richly humorous of George Eliot’s books, and 
it does not sacrifice compactness of narrative or realism of 
description. Few country people in literature are so attrac- 
tive as Mr. Poyser and his very human wife, who can say 
things as good as this: “ Why, I say as some folks’ tongues 
are like the clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the time 
of the day, but because there’s summat wrong i’ their own 
inside.” The career of Adam Bede himself is outlined with 
the careful interest which George Eliot took in the develop- 
ment of character. She was remarkably successful in show- 
ing the changes wrought in the life and soul of an individual 
by good or evil fortune. 

Silas Marner (1861) is perhaps the most representative of 
George Eliot’s stories because it fuses into a brief and well- 
unified form the expression of her chief interests and con- 
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cerns. The fortunes of the lonely weaver who is robbed of 
the money which he has hoarded and virtually adored, who 
sinks into utter despair, and who is redeemed by the sudden 
entry of a foundling into his life, leads to a simple moral which 
is reinforced by a sympathetic study of the motives which 
govern character. Though the style is without sprightliness 
or real charm, and though the total effect is sombre, Silas 
Marner has quite the same influence on our emotions as a 
good play. 

The Qualities of George Eliot. — Few modern novelists 
have been so widely revered and imitated as George Eliot. 
She interested people because she stressed the psychology 
of human action, and because she dealt with problems and 
points of view under discussion during the Victorian Age. 
The comparative indifference of the modern reader to her 
work is due chiefly to her weaknesses as an artist: her con- 
stant mixture of philosophy with fiction, her stiff style, and 
her limited range of emotion. To attempt passing a final 
judgment on her novels would be rash, but it seems difficult 
to believe that lovers of fiction will ever cease to find that 
George Eliot at her best is an admirable delineator of the 
human soul. 

George Meredith (1828-1909) 

We shall pass over other novelists whose work contributed 
to the literary diet of mid-Victorian readers and come to a 
well-known, more recent story-teller. With George Meredith 
the modern man of culture undertook the writing of fiction. 
His books presuppose readers who are willing to follow a style 
which scintillates and is almost fantastically personal; who 
are interested in characters super-refined by civilization; 
and whose mental alertness is always ready to seize upon an 
odd allusion or a polished epigram. There are such readers 
but their number is, and has been, small. 
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Life. — Meredith, who came of a Welsh family, was born 
in Portsmouth and educated in Germany. Upon returning 
to England, he found himself reduced to poverty by the loss 
of his small inheritance and obliged to struggle for a livelihood. 
He tried first the law and then journalism. His earliest 
published volume was called The Shaving of Shagpat (1856) 
—a title which was 
whimsical and original 
enough — and his first 
real novel appeared as 
The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel (1859). This 
book is Meredith at his 
best, but it achieved 
popularity so slowly that 
a second edition was 
not printed until fifteen 
years later. 

Much of the novelist’s 
private life was spent 
in the southern part of 
England, where he lived 
in comparative seclusion 
and delighted in taking 
meditative walks. His 
interest in people and 
literature was always 
crisp and keen, but his domestic fortunes were none too 
happy. Having married the daughter of Thomas Peacock, 
the novelist, he separated from her after two years of wedded 
life. When she died, Meredith married again and more satis- 
factorily, but this bliss was sharply and tragically interrupted 
by his wife’s sudden death. There is little else of importance 
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torelate. For a number of years he was reader for a London 
publishing firm, and in 1867 he was appointed editor of The 
Fortnightly Review. He died at his home in Boshill, Surrey. 

Poetry. — Meredith’s verse, which includes the work of 
his apprenticeship to literature and many poems written off 
and on during his later life, is personal enough to let us see 
what his inmost convictions were. Modern Love tells, in fifty 
sixteen-line sections, the story of a husband and wife whose 
love withers because they neglect to foster its growth. To 
some extent the poem is a reflection of Meredith’s own ex- 
perience, but it avoids personal references. Love in the Valley 
is a melodious and original nature-poem descriptive of south- 
ern England. Less ambitious than Modern Love, it can be 
read with keener delight. 

These two compositions may be taken as representative 
of their author’s verse. They are oddly and obscurely 
phrased — indeed, sometimes the phrasing is almost un- 
intelligible — but the fire of inspiration does leap up swiftly 
behind the barbed fence of words. Meredith was a pagan, 
in the sense that he believed man essentially a part of nature 
and incapable of happiness until stripped of softnesses and 
made strongly, ruggedly natural. No other English poet 
is so completely the spokesman of Evolution, though it must 
be added that Meredith believed “from flesh to spirit man 
grows,” in conformity with the laws of a rather bizarre 
pantheism. 

Novels. — The reader who acquaints himself with the 
novels of George Meredith will be certain to notice peculiari- 
ties in the opening pages of the book he chooses. First there 
is the style—not the smooth, softly cadenced diction of such 
a writer as Thackeray, but a series of sentences which are as 
hard and glittering as so many jewels set in a row. It is a 
very artificial as well as a very poetic prose. Metaphors flash 
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until the effect is dazzling, and quaint effects are achieved 
in roundabout ways. “ Aspens imaged in water, waiting for 
the breeze, would offer a susceptible lover some suggestion of 
her face; a pure smooth-white face, tenderly flushed in the 
cheeks, where the gentle tints were faintly intermelting 
even during quietness,” is a bit of characteristic Meredithian 
description. ; 

Then, too, the human beings to whom we are introduced 
in these novels all have a tinge of wildness about them: a 
touch of superhuman cleverness or of grotesque stupidity. 
Meredith, we understand as we read on, does not present 
actual human beings but transfigures them into creatures of 
a world which he should like to see exist. His professed 
view of story-telling was this: ‘“‘ Philosophy bids us see that 
we are not so pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty- 
drab; and that, instead of everlastingly shifting those barren 
aspects, the sight of ourselves is wholesome, fructifying, 
finally a delight . . . imagine the celestial refreshment of 
having a pure decency in the place of sham; real flesh; a 
soul born active, wind-beaten, but ascending.”’ He was pro- 
testing against the novel as it had come to be employed in 
false and sentimental visions of life, as life never was. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel illustrates all his good 
and bad qualities as a prose stylist. The story is weakly 
constructed and rather improbable, relating the attempt 
of a pompous old gentleman to educate his son accord- 
ing to a very stiff theory. The theory snaps, bringing ruin 
to the characters involved. These characters are elabo- 
rately presented : we watch their every move as they go about 
their adventures speaking a language so pointed and spar- 
kling that each utterance is practically an epigram. But en- 
livening the knotty pages of the book is the healthy spirit of 
Meredith himself, looking at life in the elvish, fanciful, smil- 
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ing way which he called “ comic” and dispensing the sur- 
passing brilliance of his own mind. One of the most pleasant 
aspects of Richard Feverel is its discerning picture of boyhood 
and youth. 

The Egoist.— The more advanced Meredithian will, of 
course, prefer The Egoist (1879), which is generally consid- 
ered the novelist’s most artistic work. In it he indulged very 
freely his contempt for men who view themselves and their 
opinions with an air of stately importance. Sir Willoughby 
Patterne — the egoist — is dissected, laughed at, and merci- 
lessly trampled upon throughout a lengthy series of chapters 
which gleam like diamond cloth. Fortified by his fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year, Sir Willoughby accepts the love of Clara 
Middleton as something to which he has been entitled by the 
mere fact of being born. Her final repudiation of him and 
his amazement are related with a pointed keenness for which 
it would be difficult to find an equivalent in literature. We 
remain conscious, however, of the fact that Meredith is ex- 
aggerating because he is willfully intent on proving a thesis. 

This thesis — a rather peculiar one — was part of Mere- 
dith’s attack on the stuffiness and self-sufficiency of English 
middle-class life. He found men about him taking them- 
selves very seriously, which is always a comic sight. While 
seeking a remedy for this situation, he came to sponsor the 
cause of woman, who he believed was held in subjection by 
man. Clara Middleton is a charming example of the Mere- 
dithian heroine, but a still more dazzling one became the 
subject of Diana of the Crossways (1885). 

Diana of the Crossways. — This widely-read book reveals 
the ardor with which Meredith worshiped a feminine ideal 
that combined intelligence and beauty to a degree quite out 
of range. No doubt the portrait of Diana is subtle, accurate, 
and very attractive; but once again our knowledge that the 
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author is taxing his energies to prove a thesis distorts the 
effect. An old criticism, applied to the heroine of another 
novel, seems in order here: “If she existed, she would die of 
loneliness.” 

Meredith’s less masterly books, which include Vittoria 
(1867), a sympathetic story based on the Italian revolutionary 
movement; Rhoda Fleming (1865), which introduces some 
details of an autobiographical nature; and The Tragic Come- 
dians (1880), a very chaotic tale, have their readers but are 
overshadowed by his best work. While it would necessarily 
be unsafe to venture a guess at the future, Meredith’s position 
seems firmly established by the style, incisive characteriza- 
tion, and general brilliance of his three great novels: The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The Egoist, and Diana of the Cross- 
ways. Both his goal and his failure to reach it are stated 
clearly in this stanza from The Lark Ascending: 


Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 

All hearers in the song they drink. 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood: 

We want the key of his wild note * 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 

The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality, — 

So pure that it salutes the suns, 

The voice of one for millions. 


Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) 


Robert Louis Stevenson, though associated with Meredith 
by personal friendship as well as fondness for exquisite style, 
was a man whose intellectual interests were bound up with 
a social sphere wholly separated from the brilliant circles 
in which Diana of the Crossways moved. Meredith was an 
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adventurer within the mind, and delighted in the exploration 
of character and mental ideals; Stevenson faced life with a 
man’s admiration of the glory that comes with brave deeds 
and heroic triumph over difficulties. The first wrote in a 
style that is puzzling, brilliant, inimitable; the second was 
a master of English 
which serves as a model 
for clearness, melody, 
and careful art. 

Life. — Stevenson was 
born in Edinburgh, 
where his father was a 
distinguished civil engi- 
neer. At first “ Robert 
Louis Balfour,’ as he 
had been baptized, was 
looked upon as a likely 
candidate for his father’s 
profession. But there 
was too much of the 
poet in him: his years 
of study at the Univer- 

Roserr Lours SrevENsON. sity of Edinburgh soon 
brought out his lack of 
interest in mathematics and then in the law; he seemed 
destined to be anything but a sober citizen; and he had 
already begun to dream of literary fame and to busy himself 
with imitating other authors. Then his life-long struggle for 
health, begun as a child in the cradle, reached a point where 
he had to seek relief in travel. 

The literary results of his tour through France were two 
books: An Inland Voyage (1878) and Travels with a Donkey 
(1879). There was also a more immediately romantic con- 
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sequence. At Fontainebleau, near the palace of Napoleon, 
he fell in love. His father being unwilling to accept the 
proposed daughter-in-law, Stevenson boldly decided for 
himself in favor of matrimony, shipped over the Atlantic 
in a rusty old steamer, and crossed the plains in 1879, 
when travel to California was by no means the luxury it has 
since become. 

For a time he lived in poverty, and was even forced to 
borrow money for his food at San Francisco and Monterey ; 
but he married during the year following his arrival. The 
record of this period can be found in Across the Plains (1892). 
After a return voyage to England and a vain attempt to put 
up with the climate, he sailed in 1888 to the South Sea Islands. 
There he settled on the estate of Vailima, which lay upon the 
slope of one of the mountains of Samoa. 

Meanwhile he had become very famous for volumes of 
essays, among which Virginibus Puerisque (1881) and Famil- 
iar Studies of Men and Books (1882) seem best, for A Child’s 
Garden of Verses (1885), and for several romances, of which 
Treasure Island (1882) was the first. The eye of the reading 
world was now turned towards the South Seas, where Steven- 
son lived very happily in spite of his health and kept up 
friendly relations with the natives. He died suddenly and 
was buried by Samoan chieftains on the summit of Mount 
Vaca, overlooking the harbor of Apia. His own beautiful 
Requiem is his epitaph : 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die 

And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
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Work. — The normal reader of Stevenson will turn first to 
the stories which give body to a vigorous love forromance. It 
was not life as it is which interested our author, but life as one 
might find it after knowing where to look. Treasure Island is 
the best pirate story any boy could desire ; Kidnapped (1886) 
is an historical tale with a dashing hero who knows how to 
fight; The Merry Men (1887) has the flavor of the Scottish 
coast Stevenson had learned to love; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (1886) is the perennially thrilling history of a man who 
could unfetter his second, grewsome personality by drinking 
the contents of a phial; and the Weir of Hermiston, left un- 
finished by Stevenson’s death, is so powerful and rugged a 
story of Scottish character that many critics believe it would 
have been his greatest achievement. All these stories have 
no philosophy to preach excepting manly bravery and the 
goodness of adventure; no love-affairs to relate (Catriona is 
Stevenson’s only romance of affection) ; and, it must be added, 
no real distinction excepting their style. 

This style also made him a fascinating essayist, short-story 
writer, and recounter of experiences met while traveling. It 
might be difficult to find a brighter book of essays than Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque, written so straightforwardly to “ boys and 
girls” of almost every age, or a volume of short-stories one 
would prefer, as the companion of a lonely evening, to The 
New Arabian Nights. Such a travel-book as An Inland 
Voyage may be a little too carefully polished for many tastes, 
but there are few better books through which to view the 
world with a brisk young man’s discerning eyes. In all 
these things, as well as in the Letters written for the most 
part from the South Seas, he is constantly and courageously 
himself. 

Style. — There is so much discussion of Stevenson’s style, 
and it is so largely the reason for his literary eminence, that 
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no reader can neglect studying it carefully. He himself 
wrote down a number of observations on the art of expres- 
sion, — that imitation is helpful, that sentences must contain 
not only a single thought but also a single rhythmic pattern, 
and that “ atmosphere ”’ is an aid to imagination. All these 
details do not, however, explain the magie of the Stevensonian 
phrase. His words etch a thought so deftly that it remains 
unmistakably his. Often enough the thought itself is really 
slight, nor is Stevenson ever very original or profound. 

The flavor of the following remark on conversation is de- 
lightful and — if one has read a little of Stevenson — unmis- 
takable : 

No human being ever spoke of scenery for above two minutes at 
a time, which makes me suspect we hear too much of it in literature. 
The weather is regarded as the very nadir and scoff of conversational 
topics. And yet the weather, the dramatic element in scenery, is far 
more tractable in language, and far more human both in import and 
suggestion than the stable features of the landscape. Sailors and 
shepherds, and the people generally of coast and mountain, talk well 
of it; and it is often excitedly presented in literature. 


Open Stevenson almost anywhere and the charm of good 
writing is present. Obviously, however, the charm is some- 
what imitative and artificial: we are often reminded of a 
symphony orchestra rendering a folk-song. ‘The interests of 
Stevenson’s life during his best years as a writer were not 
large enough to measure up to the marvelous manner of ex- 
pression he had acquired. 

Final Mastery. — This criticism does not apply, however, 
to the final work of Stevenson. The Weir of Hermiston af- 
forded a great, deep theme which would have called for all 
his artistry and reflection. But this unfinished novel is not 
so good an illustration of Stevenson’s final mastery of lan- 
guage as the Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde, in which he came to 
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the defense of Father Damien, the missionary in charge of the 
lepers at Molokai. It was not the priest who interested 
Stevenson in this ringing and nobly angry vindication of a 
good man’s memory, but the hero — the lonely soul who had 
sacrificed everything to battle against the odds of death in a 
ghastly place. 

“It was his part,” says the Letter, “‘ by one striking act of 
martyrdom to direct all men’s eyes on that distressful country. 
At a blow, and with the price of his life, he made the place 
illustrious and public.” We can turn to no paragraph of 
this brief masterpiece without coming upon words that burn 
and tower. Stevenson had found a subject worthy of his 
pen. Placed side by side with the bulk of his essays or stories, 
the Letter makes them seem labored and ineffective. Writing 
it was no easy task; but by resolutely keeping to his purpose 
he proved what manner of man he was. Heroism remained 
the ideal he reverenced more than life, because he himself 
was innately so much of ahero. Battling through all his days 
with death, he warmed the heart of a stale world with the 
zest of adventure and man’s nobility. 


Other Novelists 


The bulk of good fiction published during the Victorian 
Age was very large. We might stop to consider how the novel 
of purpose was exemplified in the energetic It’s Never Too Late 
to Mend, by Charles Reade (1814-1884), who also incorpo- 
rated history into some of his stories; how Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875), some years before his unfortunate controversy 
with Newman, aired his convictions in the dashing novel of 
Elizabethan adventure which he called Westward Ho!; and 
how Joseph Henry Shorthouse (1834-1903) devoted years of 
his busy life to the composition of John Inglesant, a beautiful 
story of mystical religious experience; and finally how 
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Richard D. Blackmore (1825-1900) created in Lorna Doone 
one of the most picturesque of historical romances. There 
are, however, two novelists whose interest for the present 
day seems larger than usual and whom we shall permit to 
represent the work of the lesser Victorians in fiction. 

Anthony Trollope.— Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) is 
an interesting example of the painstaking but rapid realist. 
Most of his life, once the days of education were over, was 
spent in the employ of the Postoffice. Trollope wrote ac- 
cording to a rigorous schedule which called for a definite 
number of words a day. ‘The total list of his novels is there- 
fore the respectable one of fifty. Perhaps the best of these 
may be found in the series of thirteen ‘‘ Cathedral Stories ”’ 
devoted to a picture of life in a small cathedral town, where 
clergy and gentlefolk mingle freely and quite soberly. Of the 
series, Barchester Towers and The Last Chronicle of Barset are 
preferred by most readers. The “ Parliamentary Novels ” 
are also interesting: among them Phineas Finn is especially 
attractive. Trollope’s books are never boisterous, senti- 
mental, or lurid. Life moves on through them with the 
simple, everyday momentum which for the most part is 
actually that of human existence. Many readers who tire 
of glaringly imaginative fiction turn to plain, observant Trol- 
lope with a sense of pleasant relief. 

George Borrow. — George Borrow (1803-1881), one of the 
most curious of literary men, has kept a faithful audience. 
During a lifetime which found room for considerable wander- 
ing in strange places, he gathered a fund of lore about unusual 
people. For a time, too, he acted as agent of the Bible 
Society in Spain. Upon his return, he married a well-to-do 
woman and spent his last days in prosperous comfort. Most 
of his books pretend to outline actual experiences, but just 
how deeply the facts have been colored by Borrow’s vigorous 
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imagination will never be known. He was also violently ob- 
sessed with fear of the ‘“‘ Papists,” whose wiles he revealed in 
his books with the most picturesque kind of bigotry. The 
Romany Rye (1857) and Lavengro (1851) deal with gypsy 
life in a fashion that preserves much of the charm of shifting 
campfires and colorful plaids and beads. They have a wry 
yet simple-hearted humor and a dainty imaginativeness. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 


The following material is suggested: (Poets) Selections in the 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, Romantic and Victorian Poetry, 
edited by Andrews and Percival, and various school editions of 
separate poets. Care should be taken to read longer poems as well 
as briefer ones. (Prose) Macaulay’s Essays as suggested in the text ; 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Past and Present, excerpts from The 
French Revolution; Newman’s Apologia, Selections in the Academy 
Classics (Allyn and Bacon), Dream of Gerontius, edited by Stockley ; 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Selections in Scribner’s Modern Students’ 
Library, Praeterita; Pater’s Hssay on Style; Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism, Selected Poems (Golden Treasury Series). (Fiction) 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories, Great Expectations, David Copperfield, 
Pickwick Papers; Thackeray’s Newcomes, Pendennis, Henry 
Esmond; C. Bronté’s Jane Eyre; G. Eliot’s Adam Bede, Silas 
Marner ; Shorthouse’s John Inglesant; Meredith’s Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel; Stevenson’s Virginibus 
Puerisque, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Open Letter to Dr. Hyde. 
The complete works of the Victorian authors are, on the whole, 
easily obtainable and need not be listed here. 


REFERENCE. 


History. Strachey’s Queen Victoria; McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times (readable and fairly dependable, though now somewhat 
out of date); Hazen’s Europe since 1815 (a good general survey) ; 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone (a standard work); Thureau-Dangin’s 
Catholic Renaissance in England; Church’s Oxford Movement (a fair- 
minded account by an Anglican) ; Mallock’s New Republic (social and 
literary satire) ; W.S. Blunt’s My Diaries (for “inside ’”’ information). 
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Literature. Elton’s Survey, 1830-1880; Chesterton’s Victorian 
Age in English Literature (brilliant but personal); Walker’s Age 
of Tennyson; Shuster’s Catholic Spirit in Modern English Litera- 
ture; Hunt’s Pré-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; 
Bate’s History of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 

Biographies: of Macaulay, by Trevelyan; of Lingard, by Haile; 
of Carlyle, by Froude, by Garnett, by Nichol; of Newman, by Ward, 
by Hutton, by Reilly; of K. Digby, by Holland; of Manning, by 
Leslie; of Ruskin, by Cook, by Harrison; of Pater, by Greenslet, 
by Wright, by Benson; of Arnold, by Paul, by Sherman; of Huxley, 
by L. Huxley; of Tennyson, by Benson, by Lyall, by Watson; of 
Browning, by Chesterton, by Gosse; of Patmore, by Champneys, 
by Gosse; of D. G. Rossetti, by Sharp, by Stephen; of C. Rossetti, 
by Bell; of Morris, by Noyes, by Drinkwater; of Swinburne, by 
Woodberry (more properly a critical study) ; of E. B. Browning, by 
Ingram; of Fitzgerald, by Benson; of Dickens, by Forster, by Ches- 
terton, by Ward; of Thackeray, by Merivale, by Trollope; of C. 
Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell, by Shorter (Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle) ; of George Eliot, by Stephen, by O. Browning; of Meredith, 
by Hamerton, by Le Gallienne (a literary study); of Stevenson, by 
Balfour, by Osborne, by Raleigh. 

Essays: (Macaulay) Bagehot’s Literary Studies; Morley’s 
Critical Miscellanies. (Carlyle) Lowell’s My Study Windows; 
Brownell’s Victorian Prose Masters; Chesterton’s Varied Types. 
(Newman) Ward’s Last Lectures; Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy; Alexander Whyte’s Cardinal Newman; More’s Drift 
of Romanticism. (Ruskin) Chevrillon’s Three Studies in English 
Literature; Cook’s Studies in Ruskin; Brownell’s Victorian Prose 
Masters. (Pater) Barry’s Heralds of Revolt; Lionel Johnson’s 
Essays. (Arnold) Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature; Gates’ 
Three Studies in Literature; Hutton’s Literary Essays. (Tennyson) 
Squire’s Essays on Poetry; Stedman’s Victorian Poets; P. Bayne’s 
Essays; Genung’s In Memoriam. (Browning) Brooke’s Poetry of 
Browning; Birrell’s Obiter Dicta; Little’s Hssays. (Patmore) 
A. Meynell’s Essays, Burdett’s Idea of Coventry Patmore. (The Pre- 
Raphaelites) Swinburne’s Essays and Studies; Hueffer’s Memories 
and Impressions; Leslie’s The End of a Chapter; Lynd’s Art of 
Letters; Stedman’s Victorian Poets; Symons’ Studies in Prose and 
Verse; A. Meynell’s Essays. (Dickens) Bagehot’s Literary Studies ; 
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Gissing’s Charles Dickens. (Thackeray) Brownell’s Victorian Prose 
Masters; introductions to the novels by Ann Thackeray Ritchie 
(Harper edition). (G. Eliot) Stoddard’s Exits and Entrances; 
Stephen’s Hours in a Library; Hutton’s Essays. (Meredith) 
Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature; Beach’s Meredith; Symons’ 
Studies in Prose and Verse. (Stevenson) Henry James’ Partial 
Portraits; Chesterton’s Varied Types; Chapman’s Emerson and 
Other Essays. 


Guiding Questions. 1. What does the term “ Victorian ”’ repre- 
sent? Why may Macaulay be termed an average Victorian? Point 
out attractive qualities in his poetry. Read his essay on Warren 
Hastings and note: his method of argument; his sentence-structure ; 
his abundant illustrations and comparisons; his use of superlatives; 
and his self-confidence. For a sample of his History, read Chapter 

_ III. 

2. How much did Carlyle owe his native Scotland for habits of 
thought and style? What was his debt to Germany? To the 
United States? Read his essay on Burns and find imaginative pas- 
sages. Do you think Carlyle himself could have written poetry? 
Analyze his gospel of Work. Is his style adapted to imitation? 
What did he understand by the term “hero’”’? Consult a biography 
for some impression of Carlyle as a lecturer. 

3. Study the development of Newman’s personality. What 
gave him such power as a preacher? (Consult Shairp, Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy.) In how far was the Oxford Movement con- 
cerned with history? In what ways did Newman later concern him- 
self with modern thought? Read portions from the Jdea of a 

University and observe: his manner of argument; his care in reach- 

ing a conclusion; his sentence-structure; his rhythm; and his purity 
of moral tone. What were Newman’s relations with Gladstone? 
With Rome? With Ireland? What has been his influence in the 
United States? 

4. How far may Ruskin’s early education be said to have in- 
fluenced his development? Summarize his reasons for writing 
Modern Painters. Summarize his reasons for concerning himself 
with social conditions. Read one or two of his Lectures on Art for 
an understanding of his ethical teaching. What are the obvious 
virtues of style in these lectures? In how far is scriptural phrasing 
noticeable? Read his description of St. Mark’s, in Stones of Venice. 
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II, iv, for an instance of his “ purple ”’ rhetoric. Do you think that 
Ruskin could have written fiction or poetry? In how far did Pater 
continue the work of Ruskin? Read Pater’s essay on Style and try 
to form an idea of how far Ruskin followed the principles outlined 
in it. 

5. What are the poetic virtues of Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum? 
How does it compare with Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur? Apply 
Arnold’s standard of criticism to a recent novel; to a magazine 
poem; to a volume of essays; toa play. What does Arnold say of 
Heine and Joubert? What has been the general effect of science 
upon recent English literature? What scientific writers have flour- 
ished in America? 

6. What was Tennyson’s attitude towards religious belief? 
Towards England asa nation? Do any portions of his work show a 
familiarity with city life? Identify a considerable number of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers from Tennyson’s descriptions. Make a list of the 
characters in [dylls of the King. Do these seem true to life? What 
poems of Tennyson show his observation of the stars; of ships; of 
harvesting? Can you suggest any poetic subjects to which Tenny- 
son was indifferent? Why is Longfellow frequently compared with 
him? What qualities make poetry popular? Can you find recent 
criticisms which attempt to belittle the work of Tennyson? What 
points of view do these criticisms share? 

‘7. Can you find poems of Browning which reflect his attitude 
towards religion; science; love; learning; music; and spiritism? 
Compare one of Browning’s landscape descriptions with something 
similar in Tennyson: what is the difference in method, effect, and 
attractiveness? What is the stanza-form of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin Town? Can you find lines in Browning which are almost 
impossible to read aloud? Can you find a short poem which seems 
well-suited to reading on the stage? Try to imagine the physical 
appearance of certain characters in Men and Women. Can you find 
ways in which Browning is closer to the Old Testament than to the 
New? 

8. Read Patmore’s Toys and note the realistic details. What is 
the value of his poetry in so far as it develops its underlying theme? 
Can you summarize the teaching of Dante Gabriel Rossetti? How 
do his pictures compare with his poems? Enumerate the references 
to color in The Blessed Damozel. What is the meaning of Christina 
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Rossetti’s Up Hill? Make a list of the prose writings of William 
Morris. Why was he so deeply interested in Icelandic literature? 
Study the verse melody in the choruses of Swinburne’s Atalanta 
in Calydon. 

9. Study a Dickens description of aninn. What has his method 
in common with that of Defoe? Have any modern novelists whom 
you know copied this method? In how far is David Copperfield an 
autobiography? Give several reasons why A Christmas Carol is 
charming. What is Dickens’ attitude towards the wealthy? How’ 
does he picture a miser? A spendthrift? Can any one of his charac- 
ters be likened to Cinderella? What Dickens novel describes life in 
America? Is the description just? Can you find instances of 
Dickens’ prejudice? 

10. How does Thackeray begin his novels? What other English 
novelists have done this same thing? Compare Thackeray’s treat- 
ment of history with Scott’s. Was Thackeray much concerned with 
picturesque details? Do his books reveal his literary tastes? What 
were these? Compare his description of Waterloo, in Vanity Fair, 
with Byron’s poem. What are Thackeray’s virtues as an essayist? 
As a poet? 

11. Compare the descriptions of boarding-school life in Jane 
Eyre with those in Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby. Which seems the 
more accurate? Which is the more attractive? Why is the weather 
so often stormy and dreary in Jane Eyre? Is this realistic? Find 
improbabilities in the plot. Compare Jane Eyre with Wuthering 
Heights. 

12. Find traces of autobiography in Adam Bede and The Mill on 
the Floss. How do George Eliot’s novels differ from those of Char- 
lotte Bronté? What does Meredith mean by the ‘“‘ comic spirit ’’? 
Find passages in which he talks happily of youth; of nature; of 
adventure. Do you think that the events of The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel could have taken place in real life? Select a dozen metaphors 
from Meredith which show his observation of nature. Does he 
idealize women? 

13. Why did Stevenson write so much for young folks? Compare 
the style of Travels with a Donkey with the style of the Open Letter 
to Dr. Hyde. What were Stevenson’s relations with the South Seas? 
Have you read his correspondence? What personal characteristics 
does this reveal? Collect from Stevenson several passages in favor 
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of heroism. How did he differ from George Gissing? From Robert 
Hugh Benson? Read the best of his short-stories and compare them 
with others you have read, by different authors. 

14. How many writers of the Victorian Age gained fame both as 
poets and prose-writers? How many of them were well-known in 
the United States before they gained a reputation in England? 
What does this fact suggest? When did the writing of personal 
memoirs become common? Interesting volumes of memoirs re- 
lating to the Victorian Age have been written by Lord Brougham, 
Lady Ritchie, Percy Fitzgerald, W. S. Blunt, Kegan Paul, Sidney 
Colvin, Frederic Harrison, and others. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE POST-VICTORIAN AGE. (FROM 1890 TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE GREAT WAR) 


History of the Time. — Our brief survey of recent litera- 
ture, which is still too near at hand for a full and accurate 
estimate, must take into account the political occurrences 
which have made the last thirty years among the most 
dramatic in history. The Great War, which unsettled and 
remade Europe more radically than any other catastrophe 
since the Religious Revolution, was preceded by a period of 
unscrupulous diplomacy and noisy unrest. The British 
policy of imperialism brought on the Boer War; the great 
Continental powers were each bent on aggrandizement at the 
expense of other nations; and underneath what was being 
said and done officially, the clamor of general social discon- 
tent threatened to destroy government itself. All this is too 
much a part of our own lives to be readily understandable to 
us; but we are none the less conscious of following an era of 
startling change and turmoil. 

General Literary Characteristics. — Literature inherited 
the various conclusions of the Victorian discussion of life. 
Criticism of social conditions, as voiced by great writers like 
Carlyle and Dickens, was continued with greater bitterness 
and intensity. Concern with art as a mode of living en- 
grossed numerous men who for the most part, however, 
discarded Ruskin’s morality. The religious revival begun 
by Cardinal Newman proved its vitality by an increasingly 
important contribution to literature of various kinds. Sci- 


entific writers — and writers influenced by the scientific point 
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of view — touched upon many aspects of life and thought. 
All things considered, there has probably never been a time 
when criticism and argument figured more prominently in our 
literature than they did at the close of Victoria’s reign. 

One outstanding result of this discussion was the introduc- 
tion of frankness into English writing. Victorian modesty 
and decorum were scoffed at; Thackeray was considered a 
very mild critic of life; and no subject or method of treat- 
ment was outlawed by men who called “ sentimentalism ” 
the worst of evils. Books which would have shocked an 
earlier generation into violent denunciation were eagerly read 
everywhere. Cleverness, irony, and realism were the ap- 
proved literary virtues. Naturally such an atmosphere proved 
unfavorable to poetry. The only truly great verse of the 
era was religious in character, though an occasional voice was 
lifted up in praise of the sea or the country-side. Fiction 
and prose-drama, however, with the essay for a modest third, 
achieved an extraordinary popularity. To some extent the 
vogue of the novel may be explained by improved mechanical 
devices for its production — commercial publishing, adver- 
tising, the typewriter, shorthand — but to an even greater 
extent this vogue was based on the demand for reading- 
matter which combined discussion with entertainment. 

Literature was influenced in turn by contact with foreign 
books of the sort which fitted into the modern English out- 
look upon life. The naturalistic writing of France was first 
in order. Charles Baudelaire, whose Fleurs du mal was the 
high-water mark of disillusionment in poetry, became a favo- 
rite with many young English writers of verse. The novels 
of Emile Zola had their pernicious influence; and indeed the 
books of the whole school which the French call decadent 
were well-known to eager disciples across the channel. More 
abiding, probably, was the spell cast by Henrik Ibsen (1828- 
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1906) upon the drama. Ibsen, a gloomy but powerful Nor- 
wegian playwright, stressed social problems with a vigor, ear- 
nestness, and indifference to accepted moral standards that 
captivated a large audience of radicals. Similarly the work 
of Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), a rhapsodic German 
poet-philosopher who advocated the code of the Superman, 
and of Russian novelists like Leo Tolstoi (1828-1910) and 
Fyodor Dostoevski (1821-1881), set in motion currents of 
thought and emotional attitude which had previously been 
alien to England. These various influences were only occa- 
sionally beneficial, but each in turn helped to give modern 
English letters the feverish complexity and exotic impulses 
so easily discernible in them. 

The student of the period, wishing to arrive at a knowledge 
of its fundamental concerns, would therefore have to take 
into account a very large variety of names and movements. 
England, which had been provincial and self-sufficing through- 
out the Victorian Age, now suddenly adopted a cosmopolitan 
point of view. There was also a great literary awakening in 
other provinces of the Empire. Neighboring Ireland, silent 
during so many years, was aroused to create a literature which 
in some respects is the most interesting artistic work of the 
time. Far off India appeared first in the stories of English 
journalists, but finally also in such native poetry as that of 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose Gitanjali and other books lie 
outside the limits of this volume, though they might show 
more distinctly than anything else could the rapidly widening 
use of the English tongue. 

The Post-Victorian Age is therefore an interesting period, 
even if nearness in time prevents our attempting any final 
estimate of the books and authors prominent in it. A few 
general critical observations are in order: haste, unrest, and 
the clamor of popularity seem to have sharpened writing 
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without preserving that serenity and generous depth which 
make a masterpiece the property of all generations; and it is 
quite true that a number of the books we shall discuss present 
distorted views of life — views which have blighted the minds 
and hearts of many trusting readers. 


1. THREE SPOKESMEN OF THE AGE 


We may profitably begin our survey with a glance at the 
work of three men who are, indeed, not the most learned or 
profound among modern authors, but who by reason of the 
brilliance of their literary expression have earned a vast repu- 
tation for sponsoring and promoting certain ideas and tenden- 
cies. All are thoroughly modern; and though they differ 
radically one from the other, it would be difficult to say who 
among them is the most able and influential. Some atten- 
tion to their writings will give us a fairly serviceable impres- 
sion of what the time has favored in thought, art, and literary 


style. 
George Bernard Shaw (1856- ) 

The ideas of George Bernard Shaw have presented a vivid 
contrast to the normal ideas of the time — perhaps, indeed, 
to the normal ideas of any time. Coming into English letters 
with something like the stimulating force of a question-mark, 
Mr. Shaw has been a persistent modernist, pointing out flaws 
in contemporary civilization with savage but very amusing 
irony, and sometimes suggesting “ efficient ” remedies. His 
chief and highly successful medium of expression has been 
the play. The ‘“ Shavian”! drama is perhaps the most 
important creative work of the modern British theatre, and 
as such is likely to live in the history of our letters. 

1‘ Shavian’” — a word coined on the basis of a supposed Latin 
form of Mr. Shaw’s name — is the popularly accepted adjective to 
qualify his work and opinions. 
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Development and Nature of His Ideas. — Mr. Shaw, who 
was born in Dublin, went to London at the age of twenty 
and began to write novels. These met with no success; and 
until 1885 their author’s sole claim to distinction was his con- 
nection with the Fabian Socialists, who found in him a witty 
and often eloquent speaker for their cause. Meanwhile he 
had begun to write for several London papers on music, 
painting, and drama. His own first play, Widowers’ Houses 
(1885) deserved little attention and received less. Gradu- 
ally, however, his outspoken defense of Ibsen (The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism) and his own increasingly clever work as a 
dramatist absorbed the attention of a large public. | 

Socialism. — Mr. Shaw’s opinions, set forth indirectly in 
his plays and directly in his well-known prefaces and essays, 
are those of a convinced and highly intelligent socialist. 
Few writers are more thoroughly in earnest, even if Mr. 
Shaw’s extraordinarily keen irony has led many people to 
consider him merely an outrageous fun-maker. His social- 
ism is not that of the ordinary emotional labor-leader ; it is 
the result of his conviction that efficient government could 
remove much of the waste and misery we see round about us, 
if society were to become really an organization. He feels 
that the majority of men are stupid and unintelligent, and 
that it is therefore the duty of the superior few to govern 
sensibly. Such views are flatly contradictory of traditional 
English democracy ; and so Mr. Shaw’s main purpose has 
been not so much to set forth a constructive program of social 
reform, as to show the absurdity of things as they now are. 
He has tried to jar the public loose from its habit of conserva- 
tive thinking with grotesque farce and social caricature. 

The doctrine of Mr. Shaw is not contained in a nutshell. 
During the early years of his rise to fame, he wrote numerous 
prose essays of great length. Many of these appeared in 
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obscure places. During 1895, for instance, he contributed 
to Liberty, an American anarchist journal, an article which 
used up all the space in that number. His literary criticism 
has been similarly scat- 
tered and extensive: it 
deserves attention be- 
cause it shows that Mr. 
Shaw has drawn sup- 
port for his beliefs from 
such varied sources as 
the writings of Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, Samuel But- 
ler, and Renan. These 
beliefs are set forth most 
explicitly, however, in 
the various prefaces to 
the plays — prefaces 
which are brilliant, ego- 
tistical, and purposely 
designed to arouse the 
reader’s opposition. 

Plays.— Finally, 
there are the plays 
themselves. Mr. Shaw has stated his attitude towards 
dramatic writing very clearly: “‘ Fine art is the subtlest, 
the most seductive, the most effective means of moral propa- 
gandism in the world, excepting only the example of per- 
sonal conduct; and I waive even this exception in favor 
of the art of the stage, because it works by exhibiting ex- 
amples of personal conduct made intelligible and moving to 
crowds of unobservant, unreflecting people to whom real life 
means nothing.” 

Let us examine a few of these plays. Arms and the Man 
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(1894) was Mr. Shaw’s first successful production. It aimed 
at ridiculing the “ glories of war’ and did that very freely ; 
but there was so much bustling action and such a quantity of 
phenomenally brisk word-play, that the theme seemed of 
only secondary consequence. Caesar and Cleopatra is a queer 
blend of seriousness with comedy, and may be considered a 
good introduction to the series of plays in which Mr. Shaw . 
has analyzed the relationships between men and women 
with a view towards criticizing the institution of the family. 
Of these Candida is probably the most impressive and popular. 

Man and Superman is a long and talkative drama which 
contains many of the author’s favorite ideas and makes the 
point that life belongs to “ the masters of reality,” who are 
not misled or blinded by dreams and idealisms. Major Bar- 
bara, a stirring performance, uses a Salvation Army back- 
ground to show that direct action and not Parliamentary 
reform is the best road to socialist success. John Bull’s Other 
Island presents Mr. Shaw’s version of the Irish question and 
is noteworthy for more passionate and poetic dialogue than 
he has usually permitted himself to employ. He is not by 
any means devoid of emotional feeling, but this is almost 
entirely eliminated from his hard, logical, witty plays. Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion, concerned more or less with 
the activities of foreign missionaries, proves incidentally the 
Shavian mastery of dialect English. The later plays, like 
Heartbreak House (1917) or Saint Joan (1923), display more 
sadness and religious feeling, but they are still far from con- 
ceding the rightness of Christianity. 

Criticism. — Criticism of Shavian views is outside the prov- 
ince of this book. We may point out very simply that Mr. 
Shaw is an intelligent spokesman for that modern thought 
which is both anti-democratic and anti-traditional, and so 
has been negative in his attitude towards Christian civiliza- 
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tion. His attack on modern social evils — such as industrial 
poverty, political imperialism, and stereotyped education — 
loses much of its force because he has few helpfully corrective 
ideas to offer. How “‘ the superior few ” are to go about their 
task of governing us, or what is to become of the thousand 
disadvantages incidental to such a régime, he has, of course, 
never explained. For all that, it would be foolish to deny his 
honesty, his ability, or the frequent justice of his views. 

Style. — Mr. Shaw’s outstanding literary virtue is wit. 
This gift of the intelligence, which makes language flash 
with keen and contrasted thinking, is so far removed from 
staple English humor that it has given the Shavian drama a 
place almost by itself in our contemporary literature. For 
something like it we must turn to the plays of Sheridan and 
the savage satire of Swift. Mr. Shaw’s characters revel in 
dialogue which resembles the glitter of swords in a duel, and 
which generally startles by reason of the unlimited oddity of 
the opinions expressed. As a general rule the characters 
themselves are not actual or individual, but serve as mouth- 
pieces for what they are given to say. The atmosphere in 
which they exist is prevailingly ironical, so that little room 
is provided for tragedy or even sentiment. Perhaps the 
Shavian wit owes much of its point to irreverence for insti- 
tutions and persons. 

The length and controversial character of such drama might 
render it unsuited to the stage, were it not for the fact that, 
as a disciple of Ibsen, Mr. Shaw has learned to understand 
the value of what is done on the stage. He revels in busy 
action and riotous comedy. The stage directions add delight- 
ful touches of reality to what is going on, and have the same 
interpretative value as pantomime. Mr. Shaw cannot be 
given too much credit for having enlivened the dull, immoral, 
and utterly commercialized theatre with drama worthy of an 
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intelligent audience and conscious, in spite of its eccentric 
doctrine, of the moral value of the stage. 


Herbert George Wells (1866- ) 


Mr. Shaw has written wittily and brilliantly about the av- 
erage modern man; Mr. H. G. Wells has achieved an extraor- 
dinary vogue by being 
the average man. No 
other writer reflects so 
accurately and com- 
pletely current modern 
liberalism of opinion on 
a great variety of sub- 
jects. He accepts our 
age as a time of machin- 
ery and progress, be- 
lieving that it can be 
improved by develop- 
ing to the utmost such 
forces as are hidden in 
nature and mankind. 
It would be difficult to 
imagine an author at 
once more contempo- 
rary and more quickly 

H. G. WELLS. out of date. Mr. Wells 
(Photograph by J. C. Beresford.) is, above everything 
else, the most successful of journalists. 

Development and Nature of His Ideas. — Coming to Lon- 
don from Kent at an early age, Mr. Wells began his career 
as a student of zodlogy and kindred subjects. He was for 
some time a lecturer and journalist, but soon gained a repu- 
tation as the author of numerous scientific romances which 
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made interesting fiction out of what might happen if such 
and such a discovery or invention became the property of the 
human race. The Time Machine and The Invisible Man, 
both published before 1900, are representative examples of 
his work in this vein. 

The opening of the new century found Mr. Wells ready 
with a more standard variety of novel, which described the 
life and ideas of middle-class England with liveliness and 
humor. Love and Mr. Lewisham (1900) is in many respects 
the most entertaining and charming among all his books. 
It was followed by such stories as Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly, which show the influence of Dickens. 

With Tono-Bungay (1909), still another species of Wellsian 
novel was introduced to the public. The heart of the book is 
no longer a mere story, but a fierce and arresting satire on 
modern commercialism. After this had proved successful, 
Mr. Wells continued to write into his fiction a vast amount 
of peculiar but interesting social criticism. The New Mach- 
avelli, for instance, deals with politics and_ politicians, 
while Boon is largely devoted to literary questions and con- 
siderations. The opening of the Great War brought our 
author to the fore with a book which almost doubled his 
popularity: Mr. Britling Sees It Through. This chaotic 
but often gripping story appeared in 1916, after which date 
Mr. Wells occupied a position of extraordinary influence as 
the director of British wartime propaganda. This work 
done, he scored another tremendous success with The Outline 
of History (1920), which for all its debatable value as history, 
hit upon a method of narration that made an instant appeal 
to the ordinary person. 

Character of Mr. Wells’ Ideas. — This “‘ ordinary person ” 
is, indeed, the explanation of Mr. Wells’ vogue. He has 
understood thoroughly the art of putting ideas into a form 
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which the semi-educated, liberal, and independent modern 
man finds attractive. His ideas are those of one who has 
been reared on “ science ” but who is vaguely religious and 
deeply interested in social affairs. They include Evolution, 
gradual and bloodless establishment of socialism, the World 
State, popular education, and optimism. We are better off 
in every way than our ancestors were, Mr. Wells insists: we 
do not need traditional religion, nor, excepting as makeshitts, 
traditional institutions; we can invent new faiths, philos- 
ophies, and works of art quite as easily as we can invent ma- 
chines ; and we can most certainly remedy the social distress 
of mankind. 

Needless to say, Mr. Wells is never scholarly and seldom 
original. But an even graver fault of his writing is its note 
of violent egoism, which appears in the continued utterance 
of personal prejudice and opinion as if these were the final 
conclusions of human wisdom. No other writer, for instance, 
would so calmly foist upon the public a condescending liter- 
ary shrug at the Christian church and its culture. Signs are 
not wanting to show that the reputation of Mr. Wells has 
already passed its zenith: his later novels are unsatisfactory, 
the fever of the War has abated, and even the “ ordinary 
person ”’ is a little wiser. It would seem that the interest of 
Wellsian literature for coming generations must rest largely 
upon one or two earlier stories. 

Style. — As we have observed, Mr. Wells is one of the most 
successful of contemporary journalists. In consequence of 
this success, perhaps, it is difficult to select from his prose 
detached passages noteworthy for their dictional effective- 
ness. Few authors have been so little concerned with art, 
in the sense of delicately impressionistic style. The whirr of 
a typewriter and the speed of a rapidly working mind are con- 
stantly discernible. Nevertheless, Mr. Wells possesses in a 
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great measure the staple virtues of the brilliant narrative or 
argumentative writer: agility, vividness, humor, and fine 
clearness. He is really in touch with the world, and so can 
leave an impression of genial urbanity. Not many men have 
written so fluently and readily. It is almost impossible to 
conceive of Mr. Wells ever ceasing to talk very confidently 
of where he and civilization are going. This up-to-date skill 
has brought him disciples beyond number. 

Mr. Wells and the Novel. — In so far as the novel is con- 
cerned, no one would maintain that Mr. Wells has written 
a single masterpiece or that he has contributed much origi- 
nality to the form. Appearing at a time when there was wide- 
spread interest in the free discussion of social questions, his 
stories found and satisfied their public. ‘“ We are going to 
write, subject only to our limitations, about the whole of 
human life,” he declared, going on to add: “ We are going to 
write about it all. We are going to write about business and 
finance and politics and precedence and pretentiousness and 
decorum and indecorum, until a thousand pretenses and ten 
thousand impostures shrivel in the cold, clear air of our eluci- 
dations. We are going to write of wasted opportunities and 
latent beauties until a thousand new ways of living open to 
men and women. ... Before we have done, we will have 
all life within the scope of the novel.” There is no doubt 
that Mr. Wells has widened the scope. What he has not 
been altogether able to manage is the novel. By comparison, 
his Outline of History is far and away the best of his later 
books. There are some who say, however, that part of it is 
fiction. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton (1874— ) 

The general reading public has showered Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton with lavish praise and blame. Few living men 
have recruited so many disciples, or aroused so much opposi- 
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tion. Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar attractiveness lies in the 
fact that he has approached contemporary problems and con- 
cerns in the spirit of an imaginative poet. Comparatively 
early in life he published two books of verse, Grey Beards at 
Play and The Wild Knight (both 1900), which drew atten- 
tion for qualities of 
originality, humor, and 
pungent phrase. Since 
then their author has 
become a popular news- 
paperman and the 
author of a multitude 
of volumes in almost 
every field of literature ; 
but many readers keep 
their conviction that his 
best work is his verse, 
and that even in prose 
he has been consistently 
a poet. ; 
Development and 
Nature of Ideas. —Cer- 
tainly the convictions 
which Mr. Chesterton 
has defended could not 
be summed up more 
compactly and impres- 
sively than they are 
in his two most important books of verse: the volume of 
collected Poems and The Ballad of the White Horse. These 
emphasize, in the first place, his adherence to the Catholic 
tradition of England and Europe, a tradition which Mr, 
Chesterton has supported because he believes it the only 
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view of life that harmonizes mysticism and common-sense — 
or which, to state the matter more concretely, makes it 
possible for the human race both to think and to pray. They 
express likewise his conviction that industrialism is a form of 
slavery, his reliance upon popular traditions as a guide to 
social truth, and his belief that humor is the preservative of 
freedom. Such arresting poems as Lepanto show, too, what 
gifts of expression are Mr. Chesterton’s. No verse could be 
either more rousing and almost journalistic in rhythm, or 
more densely packed with earnest thought and historical 
knowledge. The Ballad of the White Horse is perhaps the 
nearest twentieth-century approach to an epic poem. 

Stories. — The ideas we have examined are supported also 
under the allegorical form of the Chestertonian novels. 
These are humorous and beguiling enough to be read as mere 
nonsense extravaganzas, but each has its underlying thought 
and doctrine — its moral, in short. Thus Manalive tells the 
fantastic story of Innocent Smith to prove the rightness of 
the sacrament of matrimony. The Man Who Was Thursday 
is a tangled book on the theme of God’s love for man. The 
Ball and the Cross is an exciting narrative which deals with 
the relations of the world to religious faith. Finally, the 
volumes of detective stories, among which The Innocence of 
Father Brown is perhaps the most attractive, come near to 
making a kind of subtle morality play of a popular narrative 
form. It is not always easy to discern the point under- 
lying these stories, nor need they be ransacked for moral 
teaching. 

Essays. — Chesterton’s most influential and serious work 
has been done in the essay. Two volumes are especially 
appealing: Heretics and Orthodoxy. The first of these is a 
singularly clever analysis of contemporary writers with whom 
Mr. Chesterton has found it necessary to differ. The analy- 
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sis is made on the basis of philosophy and the instrument is 
shrewd common-sense, quite in the vein of Dr. Johnson but 
in a manner entirely different from the style of the eighteenth 
century. Orthodoxy remains the earliest and most brilliant 
statement of Mr. Chesterton’s own convictions, and is prac- 
tically equivalent to a vivid defense of traditional Christian- 
ity. The argument is neither abstruse nor very learned, but 
its effectiveness has not been dimmed by years. Since the 
publication of this book, the author has fortified his position 
in several ways: with a vast number of miscellaneous essays, 
always sparkling and arousing, among which those gathered 
in Tremendous Trifles, What's Wrong with the World, and 
All Things Considered may be termed especially important ; 
with extended books like The New Jerusalem, St. Francis, 
and The Everlasting Man, the last two of which are defi- 
nitely religious and followed their author’s entry into the Cath- 
olic Church; and finally with numerous volumes of literary 
criticism, such as Charles Dickens, an able and characteristic 
discussion, Robert Browning, and The Victorian Age. 

The volumes enumerated are only a part of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s very extensive work. But they contain the essentials 
of his plea for the principles he has endeavored to promote : 
— principles which may be summed up simply as modern 
tangents of an old-fashioned Christian view of life. To con- 
sider his books an arsenal of irresistible arguments against 
agnosticism would, perhaps, be misleading; still, the poetic 
vigor and insight with which they have restated the vitality 
of Catholic civilization have been among the most powerful 
influences in modern writing. On the whole, few men have 
been either more sincere or more abreast of affairs. 

Style. — It remains to say a word about the Chestertonian 
style. This, one of the most individualistic of literary man- 
ners and so one of the least suitable for imitation, rests pre- 
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eminently upon two powers: a surprising command of poetic 
metaphor and a shrewd mastery of logic. The metaphor — 
an illuminating definition of a thing by a swift and suitable 
comparison with another thing —is among the oldest of 
dictional figures ; but as Chesterton uses it, the effect is often 
startling, oddly vivid, and very effective. He can, for in- 
stance, explain chivalry at one breath by calling it the “ bap- 
tism of feudalism.” In a slightly more humorous and com- 
bative fashion he can clear up a matter by introducing a 
homely comparison, as in this argument to prove that Brown- 
ing was really an artist: “ It is one thing to say that a man 
through vanity or ignorance has built an ugly cathedral, and 
quite another to say that he built it in a fit of absence of mind, 
and did not know whether he was building a lighthouse or a 
first-class hotel.’”’ Mr. Chesterton, in short, is never at a 
loss for an illustrative analogy which manages to accomplish 
exactly what he intends that it should. 

His logic is somewhat more subtle. Beginning very fre- 
quently with a statement which has been generally accepted 
as a truism, he uses it to establish a point which that truism 
does not really cover. Thus he draws attention to the fact 
that England was not socially reformed at the close of the 
eighteenth century, in the following way: “ We talk of the 
French Revolution as something that changed the world; 
but its most important relation to England is that it did rot 
change England.” Sometimes, however, the results of this 
process are almost as magical as drawing a crock of gold from 
a folded handkerchief. The electricity of such a style has 
captivated crowds of readers. We should remember, how- 
ever, that Chesterton is sufficiently a poet and a thinker to 
merit his being taken for much more than a trickster of expres- 
sion. No modern author has labored more diligently to re- 
establish sober common-sense and honest laughter. 
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2. Tue NoveELists 


The extraordinary popularity of fiction during this period 
was promoted, of course, by many sensational works of slight 
literary value but also by a large number of really good 
novels. The limits of this book exclude the attempt of any- 
thing like a complete outline, and we shall limit our attention 
to a few representative names. These are of especial impor- 
tance also because of their influence with younger writers. 


Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 


Life and Writings. —'Thomas Hardy, the most widely 
esteemed of modern English novelists, was born in Dorset- 
shire and privately educated there. Later he came to Lon- 
don for a course of study; and then, while following his 
chosen profession as a church architect, he began to write a 
considerable quantity of poetry. This brought very little in 
the way of immediate success, but it probably taught Mr. 
Hardy — as verse-writing has taught many another master 
— the restrained and convincing style which was to distin- 
guish his later work. Much of this early poetry may be read 
in the collection entitled Wessex Poems (1898). The spiritual 
attitude is characteristic of Mr. Hardy, and the book also 
reveals his sturdy, knotty realism. 

Desperate Remedies, his first novel, appeared in 1871. 
Though painstakingly written, it was a rather conventional 
story and indicated none of its author’s extraordinary gifts. 
But he kept doggedly at his task, deepening his views of life 
and planning other narratives. Under the Greenwood Tree 
(1872) was a decidedly more promising experiment. Then 
there followed in order the series of novels upon which his 
fame rests. No one would maintain that all of them are 
first-rate, but nearly every one deserves a place among the 
better books of recent fiction. We shall list them, without 
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further immediate comment, in the order of their appearance : 
A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873); Far from the Madding Crowd 
(1874); The Hand of Ethelberta (1876); The Return of the 
Native (1878); The Trumpet-Major (1879); A Laodicean 
(1881); Two on a Tower (1882); The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(1885); The Wood- 
landers (1887); Tess of 
the d@ Urbervilles (1891) ; 
Jude the Obscure (1894) ; 
and finally, The Well- 
Beloved (1897). 

By this time Mr. 
Hardy’s reputation, 
very slow to arrive at 
maturity, had become 
sufficiently large to 
justify his retirement to 
the quiet country of 
his native Dorsetshire. 
Then quite suddenly, 
realizing no doubt the 
comparative weakness 
of his last story, he 
abandoned the writing 
of novels and returned 


Tomas Harpy. 


(From a painting nearly contemporary with 
to poetry, first as the the publication of Mr. Hardy’s best novels.) 


author of a vigorous and 

significant collection of shorter verse, Poems of the Past and 
Present (1901), and secondly as the ambitious creator of 
The Dynasts (1903-1908). Opinions concerning this weighty 
portion of his work are both contradictory and vehement. 
The Dynasts is an almost impossibly long and monotonous 
treatment of the career of Napoleon. Though the form is 
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vaguely dramatic, almost the whole of the poem is a series of 
solemn and woe-begone reflections on Fate. Its magnitude 
and aim are certainly titanic; but whether these have sufficed 
to make The Dynasts an enduring work of art, no critic would 
at present venture to decide. Mr. Hardy’s audience has, for 
the most part, chosen to see in his novels the work which 
truly represents him. 

The Novels: Method. — The typical Hardy novel com- 
bines two things which at first seem difficult to associate: a 
method of writing which is squarely, solidly, and traditionally 
English, and a philosophical outlook that is strikingly indi- 
vidual and modern. Let us look for a moment at the method. 
Mr. Hardy has worked in the spirit of consciously applying 
to his material the literary art of the established English 
masters. There is nothing racy, brilliant, or tricky in his 
expression; he has not altered the traditional structure of 
the novel; and the total effect of his work is very vigorous 
and sedate. The various portions of his narrative are care- 
fully buttressed, there is no attempt to sacrifice the story to 
the psychology of character-development, and the numerous 
beautiful descriptive passages are usually subordinated to the 
plot. Because of these things the Hardy method often seems 
remote from modern literary practice. 

Scene. — Mr. Hardy’s primitive strength of style harmo- 
nizes very well with the milieu he describes. He has confined 
himself to the section of England which he calls Wessex, and 
which may be said to include all the South and West of Eng- 
land below the line joining Oxford and Bristol. There he has 
found his best characters among sturdy people of the farms 
and villages. Such a limitation of scene is obviously foreign 
to modern cosmopolitanism and was thus justified by the 
author: “I considered that our magnificent heritage from 
the Greeks in dramatic literature found sufficient room for a 
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large proportion of its action in an extent of their country 
not much larger than the half-dozen counties here reunited 
under the old name of Wessex, that the domestic emotions 
have throbbed in Wessex nooks with as much intensity as 
in the palaces of Europe, and that, anyhow, there was 
quite enough human nature in Wessex for one man’s literary 
purpose.” 

Outlook upon Life. — Mr. Hardy might well have appealed 
also to the Greek masters for a justification of the uncommon 
restraint with which he has developed humorous or pathetic 
situations. These do not disturb the smooth surface of his 
stories with roaring laughter and heart-broken sobs, but are 
curbed and muffled in a way that would have chilled either 
Dickens or Thackeray. Nor is it likely that these great Vic- 
torians would have understood the philosophic attitude 
behind Mr. Hardy’s restraint — an attitude which is funda- 
mentally repellent to most of us. He finds the universe in 
which we live cheerless because he seeks to eliminate — that 
is, to deny absolutely — the Providence of God. 

Whereas Wordsworth thought he saw in Nature a benevo- 
lent and helpful force, Hardy presumes to have discovered in 
it a blind and iron-like “ Will” which is utterly indifferent 
to the welfare of humanity. The characters in his books are 
therefore the playthings of this freakish and malignant Fate, 
which destroys them unfeelingly and often punishes them 
with most severity when they least deserve punishment. 
Ancient Greek drama, too, had its Fate: but this was only 
the inexorable moral law which no man could break without 
incurring a penalty. Mr. Hardy’s “ Will” is lawless, un- 
reasonable. As a consequence many of his books are cloaked 
in a gloom which nothing relieves and which only his great 
art in the portrayal of life saves from becoming oppressive 
beyond the endurance of the reader. He has real virtues, of 
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course: a ready charity, a splendid sincerity, and a noble 
pity. But these things can never compensate for his somber 
denial of a Principle more real and fundamental than all 
human goodness. 

What to Read. — Several of the Hardy novels can be read 
with little or no attention to their philosophy, which is some- 
times stressed only in detached paragraphs. The Return of 
the Native and Far from the Madding Crowd, for instance, 
are stories of the country, in which we meet people who have 
been shaped and roughened by nature. The first of these 
books opens with a magnificently written description of 
Egdon Heath, out of which Eustacia Vye and her visionary 
husband grow almost like vigorous trees. The second story 
is, indeed, just another tale of an unfortunate marriage; but 
Bathsheba Everdene, the wife, is a character who wins both 
our respect and our sympathy. From the viewpoint of 
style both books are somber and compelling. ‘To see her 
hair,” says a bit of description in The Return of the Native, 
“was to imagine that a whole winter did not contain darkness 
enough to form its shadow.” 

Mr. Hardy’s most famous novels are not so easily sepa- 
rated, however, from the pessimism of their author. His 
creative power seems to have been at its height during the 
ten years after 1884, and then he wrote with a kind of grew- 
some charcoal. The Mayor of Casterbridge is the story of a 
wretch who sells his wife at a ghastly comic auction and suf- 
fers the disastrous consequences ; it is relieved by a charitable 
ending, but is marred by much crude vulgarity of detail. 
The Woodlanders is a grim tale in which Father Time makes 
sport of two people eminently suited to each other, and 
brings about an affectingly tragic ending. Tess of the d’ Ur- 
bervilles, generally considered Mr. Hardy’s masterpiece, is a 
novel constructed deliberately to show that life is cruel to the 
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good. ‘Tess —a “ pure woman ”’ —is the victim of destiny, 
and as such finally commits murder and perishes on the 
scaffold. Few scenes in fiction are so staggeringly black as 
that which shows us Angel Clare, Tess’ inconstant husband, 
watching for the raising of the black flag that announces the 
execution. Jude the Obscure, a less successful book, is the 
life-history of a laborer who struggles against odds to realize 
his ideals, and dies broken-hearted and defeated at the end. 
These are drab and shadowy stories, indeed: but the art and 
sympathy with which they are narrated do leave us with 
some of the “ high seriousness ” which it is the aim of tragedy 
to engender. 


Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) 


Life and Writings.— The romantic career of Teodor 
Jozef Konrad Korzeniowski, well known to readers of recent 
fiction as Joseph Conrad, is probably without a parallel in 
English literary history.1_ Born in the south of Poland, he 
shared, at an early age and in consequence of a nationalist up- 
rising, some of his father’s wandering and exile. For a time 
this earnest son of gifted parents sat patiently at his books 
in the dingy city of Cracow; but very soon he found it impos- 
sible to resist any longer his passionate love for the sea. In 
1874 he shipped as a seaman on a masted vessel outbound 
from the colorful port of Marseilles. 

After a period spent on Mediterranean vessels, Joseph 
Conrad satisfied his heart’s desire by coming to Britain and 
making his first acquaintance with the language of English- 
men. That was in 1878: and then, having entered the Brit- 
ish Mercantile Marine, he spent fifteen years on the high 
seas, rising from the duties of an ordinary seaman to the 


1 Tt is hardly necessary to say that Joseph Conrad, though a Pole, has 
identified himself with the history of English letters. 
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position of master-mariner. Bad health put an end to his 
voyaging, and it was then that he submitted his first novel, 
Almayer’s Folly, to a London publisher. The book did not 
become immediately popular, but it met with sufficient recog- 
nition to persuade its 
author that literature 
could be his future 
calling. 

One by one the great 
stories for which he is 
well beloved made their 
appearance. Conrad, 
however, did not covet 
being a social lion. Ex- 
cepting for a brief visit 
to the United States — 
where he proved his 
originality by not lec- 
turing —he lived and 
wrote very earnestly at 
country places in France 
and England. His re- 
cent death was the occa- 
sion of a remarkable tribute to his ability and industry. He 
lies buried near the Canterbury which seems so impressively 
the cradle of English story-telling. 

Novels. — Almayer’s Folly (1894) is a story of the Orient, 
rich with the strangenesses of unusual setting, mysterious 
people, and fatal occurrences. The style has a tropical 
charm: it moves with the slow, heavy glamour of a warm 
climate in which numberless flowers, covering the hills that 
rise from a dark stream, deluge the scarcely moving air with 
perfume. For these reasons, Almayer’s Folly is a typical 
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Conrad book, though its imperfections of narrative technique 
are obvious. 

Space prevents an enumeration of all the other stories, and 
we shall mention only those which seem especially worth © 
reading or most representative of the author. It should be 
borne in mind that Conrad is not the simplest of tale- 
tellers. His novels rely upon description for much of their 
interest, and this description often essays the portrayal of 
obscure thoughts and motives in a character’s mind. The 
style, too, loses in clearness what it gains in richness, so that 
we are often really at a loss to know what is meant. 

The Nigger of the Narcissus (1898) is a book which dis- 
plays rather dramatically Joseph Conrad’s knowledge of the 
people who live as sailors on the high seas. It would be diffi- 
cult to find writing either more conscientiously realistic or 
more surpassingly ornate with the poetry of ships and waves. 
Perhaps, however, the ordinary reader will prefer to receive 
his introduction to this aspect of Conrad’s genius from 
Typhoon, a shorter tale which describes the ocean in 
uproar. How a staunch and unemotional sea-captain rules 
his vessel and sails straight into the heart of a terrific storm, 
is related in this little book with the gripping exactness of an 
author who has lived through just such scenes as he describes. 

Lord Jim (1900) is longer and more profound. We are 
introduced to the young hero while he is serving as mate 
on a rickety vessel engaged in carrying Mohammedan 
passengers to the distant shrine where they are to worship. 
The vessel strikes a floating wreck, and the worthless captain 
decides to abandon everything while there is time. Such an 
action is, of course, a violation of sea ethics. Lord Jim, our 
hero, also leaves the boat ina moment of indecision and dismay. 
The crippled vessel does not sink, however, and arrives with- 
out officers at a port. The guilty captain and his mates are 
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brought to trial and dismissed from the service. Lord Jim, 
who is really an idealist and whose action was the result of 
youthful inexperience rather than cowardice, spends the rest 
of his life hunting an opportunity to redeem his honor. This 
comes finally, under most dramatic and arresting circum- 
stances. Few modern stories have been so colorful or so 
searching. The narrative method, however, is a stumbling- 
block to many readers. A certain Captain Marlow tells 
much of the story in his own language, and tells it so slowly 
and from so many points of view that we see Lord Jim quite 
as much from the inside as from without, but lose the con- 
nection between the incidents which comprise his story. 
Yet, in spite of these difficulties, it would be hard to name a 
novel more worthy of careful reading. 

In certain other stories Joseph Conrad has indulged his 
fondness for the picturesque adventure of history. Nostromo 
(1903) is not really historical, but it deals with South Ameri- 
can revolutions in a pleasingly epic manner. The Arrow of 
Gold (1919), one of the most romantic of the Conrad novels, 
is a splendid pageant of life in Spain and France during the 
era of Carlist plotting. The Rover (1923), finally, is the story 
of Master-Gunner Peyroll, whose breathless career has the 
Napoleonic era for its background. This book is of interest 
also because it was the first of Conrad’s books to gain the 
applause of a very large public. But here, as in other novels 
of the same type, he has employed history merely as a gor- 
geous and appropriate setting for the lives of his principal 
characters. 

Joseph Conrad’s Ideas. — While the interest of the books 
we have enumerated lies chiefly in their romantic treatment 
of life on the sea or under picturesque conditions, it would 
be a mistake to overlook the trend of thought which has 
guided Conrad in their composition. He portrays hu- 
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man existence as a constant and thrilling adventure car- 
ried on in the spirit of warfare against the forces of the 
natural universe. Young men of a hardy and noble breed — 
most of Conrad’s young men are so — face life with a set of 
ideals. These do not prevail against the attacks of destiny, 
but they have none the less a high value and beauty. 
Conrad has therefore been constantly interested in 
achieving two things: a profound and minute study of the 
souls of men — a kind of ever-moving diary of their motives 
and thoughts, — and a vivid presentation of the forces of 
nature and human life taken as a whole. Few authors have 
revealed a better understanding of the individual masculine 
heart, or a firmer view of the world as a unified thing. He has 
managed to give expression to both in a style which is, indeed, 
not traditionally English, but which has introduced to num- 
berless readers a language of unusual rhythm and pictorial 
power. When we remember that Conrad was obliged to 
_acquire painfully and slowly even an elementary knowledge 
of the English language, his achievement as a writer seems 
nothing short of marvellous. 


Rudyard Kipling (1865- ) 


Life and Writings. — Although the popularity of Rudyard 
Kipling has lessened considerably during recent years, it is 
still abiding enough to have left a deep impression on the 
writing of fiction. England first accepted him as a fresh and 
virile voice suddenly raised in the far-off, mysterious province 
of India. There he was born, and there, having abandoned his 
early plans of joining the army, he became a newspaperman. 
Short-stories contributed to various periodicals soon gave him 
a reputation, which he increased during his several years of 
residence in the United States and after his final removal to 
England. In 1907 he received the coveted Nobel Prize for 
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literature; and during the War he became one of the most 
energetic spokesmen for the Allied cause. In general, how- 
ever, his later years have been unproductive. 

Mr. Kipling’s novels show the effect of his journalistic 
training and rely to a great extent upon the attractiveness of 
their Asiatic background. The Light That Failed (1891) | 
and Kim (1901) are probably the best, but do not equal 
either the volumes of picturesque and sharply etched short- 
stories — notably Plain Tales from the Hills and Soldiers 
Three (1888) — with which Mr. Kipling began his career, nor 
the later Jungle Books (1894-1895), in which he told enchant- 
ing tales of wild animal life. While hard at work writing 
fiction, Mr. Kipling also earned the title of poet, first with 
the realistic and stirring Barrack-Room Ballads, and finally 
with The Recessional (1897), one of the most effective religious 
and patriotic hymns in any language. 

Nature of His Achievement: the Short-Story. — Mr. 
Kipling makes his chief appeal to the reader of English fiction 
as a writer of short-stories. Into the brief, crisp form allotted 
to these narratives, he has managed to crowd a wealth of 
dramatic realism. A character — generally some man con- 
nected with the British territorial service — meets with an 
unusual experience that bobs up directly out of the weird life 
and land of India. But the character and the incident are 
always genuinely human, even if somewhat crude and primi- 
tive, so that a comfortable reader enjoys imagining himself 
living under similar circumstances, with Ortheris and Mul- 
vaney for neighbors. Extreme modernity of detail is another 
distinguishing quality of the Kipling short-story. Machin- 
ery, warfare, commercial activity — so often considered drab 
and unpoetic — are the romantic materials of Soldiers Three 
and its companion books. The short-story, now one of the 
most promising and enticing of literary forms, owes at least as 
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much to Mr. Kipling as to any other man. He stressed the 
important matters of compact form, pungent phrase, and 
dramatic emotional contrasts. 

Longer Narratives. — The longer Kipling stories are less 
satisfactory because they reveal too clearly the author’s 
limitations. Kim is interesting and vividly written, but 
when we examine it as a picture of Indian life we come to 
realize that it is distorted and untrue. It makes India, a 
great spiritual land with a civilization of extraordinary rich- 
ness and a mode of living that is almost a philosophy, seem 
little more than a British army outpost. We are soon weary 
of the author’s jaunty and narrow-minded patriotism, which 
is forever insisting that a squad of Royal riflemen in khaki 
should be venerated as an institution of cosmic importance. 
It must also be said that the Kipling narrative method seems 
weak and disjointed when it is applied to a task more com- 
plicated than the short-story. The real merit of Kim and 
its companion books lies in the strong appeal of numerous 
gripping episodes descriptive of adventure in a strange world. 

Poetry. — As a poet, Mr. Kipling has succeeded in giving 
the old ballad a code of breezy modern manners. Mandalay, 
with its tuneful but somewhat mechanical rhythm and its 
love-song of a British soldier lost in the Orient, is an excellent 
example of an art which possesses the significant value of 
restoring life to poetry. The Ballad of East and West is a 
rousing statement of those comparatively superficial differ- 
ences between the Orient and the Occident which a sharp 
eye can discern. The Song of the Banjo is a good proof of 
Mr. Kipling’s ability to make poetry out of the roar and grease 
of machinery. But in The Last Chantey and Recessional he 
expressed a depth of feeling and a religious awe which have 
touched the heart of the world. These two poems convey 
lyric emotion with the finest artistic skill. As for the bulk 
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of Mr. Kipling’s verse, it is written in the militaristic spirit 
which has already been noted in connection with Kim. It 
tells of the world as it looks to a man who shines his bayonet 
for the service of the Empire. Consequently the tone is 
often narrow, brazen, and irreverent. 

Style. — The prose style of Mr. Kipling is of importance 
because of its close association with journalism. He writes 
directly and pungently, in the manner of an eye-witness fresh 
from the scenes he 1s describing. Nothing could be farther 
from his mind than the delicately tinted, carefully propor- 
tioned pages of those who, like Walter Pater, wrote for the 
cultivated few. Mr. Kipling has resolutely opposed every- 
thing that smacks of effeminacy. Being a man’s man in 
every sense, he has sought to write with a muscular grip on 
reality and in a spirit of satisfaction with the exploits of his 
time. For these services he deserves, and has received, high 
praise. 


Other Novelists 


The three novelists we have discussed are generally con- 
sidered the most eminent of recent story-tellers. There are 
three others whom the historian cannot overlook, both 
because their work has been artistically successful and because 
the ideas they have sought to express are of especial interest 
to the present time. 

George Gissing. — The first of these writers is George 
Gissing (1857-1903), a master of what is often termed “ social 
realism.”’ His stories, which deal almost exclusively with 
the lives of the English poor, are faithful descriptions of real 
life, but leave the reader depressed and puzzled. Gissing’s 
own career was a sad mixture of poverty and loneliness. He 
was well-educated and charming of disposition, but so shy 
that he made few friends. His books were written to voice 
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ideals far removed from the spirit of his time, and they met 
with slight success. The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
(1903) is partly autobiographical and may be accepted as 
the best example of Gissing’s style and narrative method. 
It is so attentive to detail and so uniformly serious that it 
fails to convey the stimulating sparkle which we like to re- 
ceive from books of fiction. But few novels are either so 
ruggedly honest or so 
wistfully pathetic. The 
reader who enjoys it 
may find much to in- 
terest him in Gissing’s 
realistic books : Workers 
of the Dawn (1880), 
Demos (1889), and Grub 
Street (1891), three nov- 
els which are generally 
preferred to his numer- 
ous other productions by 
critics and admirers. 
Robert Hugh Ben- 
son.— Social conditions 
absorbed the attention 
of George Gissing; re- 
ligion became the chief 
concern of Robert Hugh 
Benson (1871-1915). Being the son of the Anglican arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and successively a distinguished 
convert to the Catholic Church and a Monsignor, Father 
Benson lived in an atmosphere of religious thought and 
sentiment. This atmosphere is studied more painstakingly 
in his books than in any other modern English fiction. 
A portion of his work is historical in character and includes 
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The Queen’s Tragedy, Oddsfish, and Come Rack, Come Rope. 
Other novels deal with modern life, particularly as it is 
seen by men and women affected by religious crises. In 
this field Initiation (1915) is easily Monsignor Benson’s best 
story. We follow the experiences of Sir Neville Fanning, 
the hero, with steadily deepening interest, until the final cir- 
cumstances of his death reveal a tragedy as poignant as any 
which literature of the same sort has described. Like Initia- 
tion, but of lesser value, are such books as The Sentimentalists 
and The Lord of the World. 

Compton Mackenzie. — The contemporary English novel 
has enlisted the creative efforts of many brilliant writers. 
Among them is no one, perhaps, who has been more generally 
acclaimed and followed than Compton Mackenzie. Born 
in 1883, circumstances brought him closely in touch with 
the profession of his father, the well-known actor, Mr. Ed- 
ward Compton. Since arriving at manhood he has gained 
fame as a poet and a story-teller. During the War he served 
in the Dardanelles; and in 1915 he became a member of the 
Catholic Church. This step has influenced to some extent 
the nature of his later work. 

Sinaster Street (1914), which partially embodies the author’s 
own experience at St. Paul’s School and Oxford, has been 
praised enthusiastically. Michael Fane, the hero, is an ex- 
cellent study in the psychology of a boy’s development into 
manhood. Unfortunately the story wanders into regions 
which can only be termed unattractive — the haunts and 
deeds of the human wreckage of London. Other novels 
followed, dealing with practically the same characters: Guy 
and Pauline (known in America as Plashers’ Mead), Sylvia 
Scarlett, and Sylvia and Michael. Carnival (1912), an earlier 
book of importance, relates the melodramatic and unfortunate 
adventures of a young actress. Of later date and somewhat 
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slighter interest are Poor Relations (1919), a social comedy, 
and the three volumes of The Parson’s Progress (1923-1925), 
a trilogy designed to show the state of the Established Church 
in contemporary England. 

Mr. Mackenzie is distinguished for accurate though some- 
what tortuous analysis of character, for a style which varies 
deft description with quick flashes of pleasant humor, and for 
an oddly romantic attitude towards life. He cannot be 
recommended as a satisfactory moralist, but many of his 
books deal ably and helpfully with religious experience. 
The student of fictional art will find Mr. Mackenzie’s work 
illustrative of ultra-modern tendencies in story-construction. 


4. Tue Poets 


The post-Victorian poets in general were handicapped by 
the comparative lack of interest shown by the public, which 
seemed to feel that nobody could take the place of Tennyson. 
Other circumstances more properly philosophical — the “ art 
for art’s sake”? movement, for instance — also had their 
effect upon the writing of verse. Many poets sought styles 
that would be new and individual: a few succeeded, but the 
greater number were misled into adopting eccentricities of 
various kinds. There was also a manifest tendency to avoid 
themes of universal interest. But we shall see that, in spite 
of adverse conditions, the post-Victorian poets wrote much 
that is as worthy of our attention as the more traditional 
songs. 

Francis Thompson (1859-1907) 


Life and Writings. — No modern English poet has been 
more faithful than Francis Thompson to the spirit of the 
English lyric masterpieces. Nor is there one who seems 
farther removed from the routine of ordinary living, and more 
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thoroughly governed by inspiration. It was during the 
spring of 1888 that a ragged and sickly young man knocked 
at the offices of Merrie England, a magazine edited by Mr. 
Wilfred Meynell, and inquired about the fate of a manuscript. 
The young man was Francis Thompson. Gradually he 
revealed most of his personal 
history. The home where he 
had been reared was that of 
a quiet Catholic physician at 
Preston, Lancashire. Later he 
had tried to study for the 
priesthood. Advised to seek 
another calling, he had then 
turned to medicine. He failed 
at this also; the idea of be- 
coming a literary man took pos- 
session of him; and he set out 
for London, unknown and pen- 
niless. There he sank to a 
terrible existence clouded by 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. a 
(From an impressionistic draw- utter poverty, loneliness, and 


ing made by the Hon. Neville the habit of taking opium. For 


pei aN AG many a night the gutter was 


his bed; and there were days when he staggered about in a 
painful coma. 

It seemed strange that such a man could be an author. 
Meynell looked once more at the essay which had been sub- 
mitted, and recognized in it qualities so extraordinary that 
he thought of Shelley and the masters of Greece. Thompson 
was befriended and cared for. Everything possible was done 
to rescue him from the drug habit and the menacing disease 
of consumption. The public, too, aided in the good work. 
Perhaps The Edinburgh Review had never published a more 
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enthusiastic recognition of a new writer than the paper which 
it devoted to Thompson’s first little book. Others were 
naturally not so ready with praise, but the poet received 
during his lifetime the reward of a great esteem. Nothing 
could ward off the untimely end, however. It came in the 
fall of 1907, when Thompson himself felt that his best work 
had been done. 

This work is not very large in bulk, but it contains a re- 
spectable quantity of verse and considerable prose. In gen- 
eral the subject-matter of the verse is religion; of the prose, 
literary criticism. But those who would know the man 
Thompson ought to read his little known though strikingly 
original essays on aspects of the spiritual life. Among these 
Health and Holiness is particularly noteworthy: it helps us 
to see that Thompson, even as a victim of drugs and a virtual 
outcast from society, was really always a mystic — a man for 
whom life was, above all else, an act of obedience to Divine 
Will. 

Poetry. — The Hound of Heaven is Thompson’s most 
famous poem. Written in a very elaborate and musical ode- 
form, it presents an impressive interpretation of life as a 
religious experience. God is the ‘ Hound of Heaven” who 
pursues the soul of the poet (and of every man) because He 
loves it. But the very human poet does not wish to give up 
the things of this earth: he seeks affection in nature, in house- 
hold companionships, and in the eyes of little children, only 
to realize in the end that Divine affection alone is faithful 
and sufficing. There could be no loftier theme, but Thomp- 
son is successful in handling it because he combines sincerity 
with remarkably beautiful and majestic diction, and because 
he writes in the spirit of the English poetic tradition. 
For instance, the great nineteenth-century verse-writers — 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Swinburne, to mention a few — had 
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either venerated nature as a kind “ nurse” or had been 
driven to despair by her cruelty. But in the following lines 
of his poem, Thompson leads the nature cult to an exalted 
religious conclusion : 


Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat 
And share commingling heat. 


But not by that, Ly that, was eased my human smart ; 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I: in sound J speak — 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor step-dame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts 0’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet — 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 


The remarkable fervor of this verse is immediately appar- 
ent. With the possible exception of Cardinal Newman, 
Thompson was the first great poet of faith to appear since 
the seventeenth century ; and like the singers of that far-off 
time, he used metaphors and illustrations of striking vividness. 

Other Poems. — The fame of Thompson’s first great ode 
has to some extent obscured the beauty of his other poems. 
In many ways Sister Songs, written in honor of the two little 
daughters of his benefactor, are the most impressive of his 
compositions. Here he sings the praises of the Creator by 
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summing up the loveliness of creation. Many passages are 
exquisitely human in spite of a gorgeous diction which seems 
to exhaust the wealth of the English language. Somewhat 
less human and more mystical are a number of poems which 
embroider religious themes of particular interest to Thomp- 
son. The*Orient Ode, beginning with a beautiful comparison 
between day and a Eucharistic procession, is really an attempt 
to grasp the significance of the Saviour’s manhood. The 
Ode to the Setting Sun is a fervent hymn to music and light 
— two of the beauties of nature in which the poet sees an 
image of what the Redemption has meant for mankind. 
But the average student will find Thompson’s delicate brief 
lyrics easier to understand and enjoy. Everyone ought to 
know such remarkably fine examples of modern verse as The 
Dead Astronomer and The Lily of the King. 

Thompson’s Significance. — There are at least two reasons 
why Francis Thompson is a significant figure in modern Eng- 
lish letters. First, he was the authentic poetic voice of the 
religious revival which had begun with Cardinal Newman. 
Once again the name and the love of God were lifted before 
the public as fitting themes for profound meditation and glori- 
ous art. People who believed that these sublime realities 
were out of date or of doubtful value, were astonished to see 
them suddenly be ome once more the fuel of a poet’s ecstasy. 

In the second place, he created a style of verse-writing 
which is, perhaps, not adapted to imitation but which re- 
mains significant because it emphasizes the poet’s right to 
splendid and fulsome diction. Wordsworth and his school 
insisted, as we have seen, that poetic language ought to be 
commonplace and in touch with the “average man.” 
Thompson, however, boldly revived the full glory of Eliza- 
bethan and Cavalier speech, and so proved that a poet’s 
artistry need not be limited by theories of democracy. Other 
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great verse-writers — Oscar Wilde, for example — have paid 
homage to Thompson’s rich melodiousness, and it has become 
one of the standards of modern poetic expression. 


Alice Meynell (1850-1923) 


Life and Writings. — Those best able to distinguish lasting 
literature from the journalism of the day are agreed that Alice 
Meynell has a place among the greater English lyric poets. 
Her verse was small in bulk and too exquisite for wide popu- 
larity, but it met almost immediately with high critical favor. 
The general public knew her best as the friend of Francis 
Thompson and as the confidante of distinguished Victorian 
authors like George Meredith. 

The first collection of her poems was published in 1913. 
This included the little volume for which she had first become 
known in 1875, most of what she published twenty years 
later, and some verse of a more recent date. After 1913 she 
wrote very little: and this is included in the final collected 
Poems, issued just before her death. Mrs. Meynell was also 
distinguished as a prose writer, her work being gathered 
together and published as Essays, in 1914. Five years later 
she supplemented this with Hearts of Controversy. Her 
prose is generally literary criticism or comment on life, though 
occasional papers are intimately personal in tone. No 
author was ever more critical of personal achievement: she 
published little because she would not publish what might be 
imperfect. 

Mrs. Meynell was a woman of extraordinary fineness and 
distinction. Dividing her time between London and a 
country cottage, she lived apart from the crowd in an atmos- 
phere of devotion to her family and her deeply religious ideals. 
No woman of letters was so thoroughly a product of Cardinal 
Newman’s revival of faith. But though Alice Meynell lived 
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and wrote as a Catholic, she proved constantly that such 
living and writing can be a way of keeping abreast of universal 
interests and of realizing fully the strong life of our modern 
world. “She sat quiet,” says Mr. J. C. Squire, “‘ Roman 
dignity in her mien, vivacity, feeling, mockery, sympathy in 
her eyes . . . with a young girl’s sensitiveness, an old wom- 
an’s insight, a man’s strength.”” Her character was a force 
which the world about her reverenced and wondered at. 

Qualities of Her Poetry. — We shall merely indicate Mrs. 
Meynell’s prose, and sum up recent opinion by saying that 
because of her terse style and critical views she might be 
termed a sensitive, feminine Francis Bacon. The reader 
who learns to know her treatment of The Rhythm of Life and 
The Colour of Life will have made the acquaintance of exact- 
ing and delicate art in the handling of words, and have noted 
standards of taste which are strict but reliable. The Essays 
are a serviceable introduction to her poetry ; and most readers 
will feel that an introduction is something of a necessity. 

Mrs. Meynell’s verse is remarkable for the restraint with 
which it expresses passionate emotion. No woman ever 
felt more deeply, and yet none has so consistently put what 
she felt into words so like marble. Renouncement is typical : 
the cramped sonnet tells the whole story of a woman’s sacri- 
fice of affection for the sake of honor, but tells it utterly with- 
out gush or display. What we read is merely the high resolve 
entered upon by a broken heart. Maternity is a handful of 
lines which relate with classic perfection of form the anguish 
of a mother’s bereavement. A Letter from a Girl to Her Own 
Old Age is a profound, sculpture-like realization of what pass- 
ing years mean. All these are personal poems, almost per- 
sonal outcries. But only those who understand the language 
of high art can read them for everything they are. 

She did not care to be easy and popular. Her guiding 
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impulse was a sincerity of the kind that comes from discipline. 
It is not hard to serve the barbarous tastes of the undiscerning 
while still despising them. Mrs. Meynell, loving all men with 
a real charity, refused to compromise the ideal which she had 
set for human conduct by catering to base standards. Such 
a literary life was almost heroic, and can hardly be understood 
without a careful reading of her religious verse. Very likely 
the best of this is the lofty and searching lyric which she 
called Christ in the Universe. It expresses her dream of the 
Saviour carrying on His mission of Redemption through the 
myriad stars, each of which supports its race of creatures. 
She says, 
No planet knows that this 
Our wayside planet, carrying land and wave, 


Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 
Bears as its chief treasure, one forsaken grave, 


going on then to dream of the Sacred Feet walking over “ the 
Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear.’”’ It would be difficult to find 
a more concise or beautiful expression of the idea of Divine 
omnipresence. No phrase could be changed or bettered, and 
no comparison could be charged with further vividness. 


Other Poets 


In our rapid summary of recent verse, we have given promi- 
nence to poets whose work has been ended by death and is 
therefore easier to appraise. The gorgeousness of Francis 
Thompson and the restraint of Mrs. Meynell may also be 
taken as examples of two opposing tendencies in modern 
verse-writing. Another poet of consequence, Rupert Brooke 
(1887-1915), died after he had made himself the spokesman 
of England’s army. His heroic self-sacrifice in the Darda- 
nelles and his splendid sonnets on the fate of a soldier have 
stirred the heart of the world: but Brooke wrote too little 
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to have any influence on literary history or to leave behind a 
substantial volume of verse. Still another poet died during 
the War period. Stephen Phillips (1868-1915) was once very 
famous as a writer of poetic dramas, among which Christ in 
Hades is notable for its lofty conception and its melody, but 
he is now remembered chiefly for Marpessa. This is a nota- 
bly fine narrative poem in idealistic blank verse. 

Several Recent Poets. — Much recent poetry is attractive 
and memorable. ‘The fine qualities of certain English master- 
pieces are recalled by the work of William H. Davies (1870- ), 
whose odd nature lyrics often approach the fantastic moods 
of John Donne, and by the delightful books of Helen Parry 
Eden (1885-— ), who is England’s poet of the domestic 
circle and who has recaptured some of the freshness and 
humanity of Chaucer. Still other writers, like Siegfried 
Sassoon (1886— ), have worked in the style of what is 
called vers libre. We shall, however, make a somewhat per- 
sonal choice of three poets whose appeal to contemporary 
audiences seems relatively firm and deserved. 

Robert Bridges. — Unusual dignity and poise of manner 
are qualities for which the poems of Robert Bridges (1844— ) 
are esteemed. He is better known, perhaps, as a crafts- 
man in the difficult art of writing verse than as a singer of 
new melodies on novel themes. The earlier Poetical Works, 
a collection published in 1913, no less than the later October 
and Other Poems (1923), reveal a technical mastery of rhythms 
and diction quite as great as Tennyson’s. Mr. Bridges is 
conservative and has striven to equal the best effects of im- 
mortal poets rather than to originate a manner all his own. 
This temper of mind is consistent with his dignity as Poet 
Laureate. 

Tranquillity is the chief virtue of his outlook upon life. 
“ T love all beauteous things,” he has said in a brief, exquisite 
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lyric; and the best of his poetry is a subtle and extraordinarily 
musical interpretation of natural scenery. Very few other 
artists in words have described so perfectly common seasonal 
events like the falling of snow or the descent of night. His 
songs of human life are troubled by no mood of rebellion. 
He writes as a Christian gentleman living in the country and 
convinced that the traditional ideals of human conduct are 
the only good road to human happiness. Perhaps such a 
philosophy is somewhat narrow and aloof from the world; 
nor has Mr. Bridges proved adequately sympathetic in his 
well-meaning critical editions of less fortunately circum- 
stanced poets. 

A. E. Housman. — Perhaps no verse has appealed more 
fulsomely to the careful reader of modern poetry than the 
delicate but manly and classical lyrics of Alfred Edward 
Housman (1859-— ). Only two collections of them have 
appeared: first The Shropshire Lad (1896) proved the poet’s 
studiously developed and supreme mastery of his medium, 
and then Last Poems (1923), a valedictory volume with a 
preface, completed the demonstration. During many years 
Mr. Housman has been professor of Latin at Cambridge and 
is known to scholars as an editor of classical texts. The 
difficult, compressed art of the ancients has been his ideal of 
poetic expression, but he has striven to attain that by no 
such simple device as Pope’s couplet. His metre is the finest 
kind of simple cadence enlivened by delicate epigrams and 
illuminating metaphors. 

Mr. Housman’s view of life is pagan and Stoic, thus har- 
monizing with his art. He dwells on the sad contrasts of 
existence: youth and age, the cruelty which underlies the 
beauty of nature, and the loss of love by death. These 
oppositions are set off by fine, swift antitheses of expression 
which are made unforgettable by the poet’s perception of the 
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inevitable word. Reveille is a compact wanderer’s hymn 
which also sums up Mr. Housman’s outlook : 
Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover ; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 


Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough for sleep. 


This poem, with such others as Bredon Hill, Loveliest of Trees, 
and Hughley Steeple have made The Shropshire Lad almost a 
classic. Verse of simi- 
lar quality raises Last 
Poems far above the 
average. 
John Masefield. — 
John Masefield (1874- 
), whose popularity 
has been unusually large, 
is not a disciple of the 
classics, but generally 
the chronicler of adven- 
ture in decidedly modern 
diction. His own career 
has been appealingly ro- 
mantic. Born in 1874, 
he took to sea at an 
early age and drifted 
through many years 
with no idea of literary 
fame. Then a chance 
reading of the Canter- 
bury Tales fired his imagination and he began to plan nar- 
rative poems about life on the sea. Dauber (1913) is perhaps 
his most characteristic work. It is a long and rousing nar- 
rative which carries the mind to the salt swirl of the ocean. 


JoHN MASEFIBPLD. 
(Courtesy, The Macmillan Company.) 
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Similar stories in verse, though unconcerned with ships and 
sailors, are The Widow in the Bye Street (1912) and Reynard 
the Fox (1920). 

Mr. Masefield’s shorter poems, among which The Wanderer, 
a picturesque interpretation of a sailing vessel, and Sea-Fever 
are conspicuous examples, are restrained and musical. In 
general the poet’s language is picturesque and strong, off- 
setting by its verve frequent passages of glowing impression- 
istic description. Perhaps this language is Mr. Masefield’s 
best title to glory. It must be admitted that his numerous 
dramas have shown primarily that he has little dramatic 
power. Their greatest defect is a constant straining after 
humor, which never seems to settle upon its perch. On the 
whole the poet’s work is probably more impressive for quan- 
tity than excellence; but its interpretation of the sea and its 
indirect adherence to the Pre-Raphaelite tradition merit 
attention. ; 


>. THE DRAMA 


Oscar Wilde. — Modern English drama, which we have 
noticed to some extent in connection with George Bernard 
Shaw, begins properly with the plays of Oscar Wilde (1856- 
1900). As the author of The Importance of Being Earnest 
(1895) and the somewhat less commendable Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan (1892), Wilde gave English theatre-goers the 
wittiest comedies they had seen since the time of Sheridan. 
He himself was an Irishman who ornamented his Oxford edu- 
cation by assuming various “ esthetic’? mannerisms. His 
clothes, his conversation, his clever cynicism, made him a 
really notorious character whose discussions of art and morals 
were hotly debated. Finally, in 1895, he was cast into prison 
as the result of a disreputable social escapade. Upon ob- 
taining his release, he wandered about France and Italy, 
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coming finally to Paris, where he died in destitute circum- 
stances but fortified by affiliation with the Catholic Church. 

Wilde’s plays, though they are worldly and cynical, are 
quite free from the taint of moral corruption which infects 
his work in fiction and poetry. He had a gift for brilliant 
epigrams, and his stage characters are endowed with these 
to a remarkable degree. It is true, however, that they are 
always only stage characters and lack normal human traits. 
But that Wilde could be profoundly human is proved ad- 
mirably by his Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Sir James Barrie. — The popular playwright Sir James 
Barrie (1860- ) turned from all forms of cynicism to an 
honest and touching pathos. Born in the little town of Kir- 
riemuir, Scotland, he studied at the University of Edinburgh, 
where Stevenson had sought education, and then began his 
career as a journalist. Early novels and volumes of sketches, 
among which Auld Licht Idylls (1888), A Window in Thrums 
(1889) and Sentimental Tommy (1896) are especially note- 
worthy, attracted readers by reason of their quaint analysis 
of every-day Scottish life. Barrie also had a style altogether 
his own: — a whimsical humor that could change at almost 
any moment from a shy smile to a loud laugh or back again 
to tears, and a fund of sentiment that seemed to tiptoe its 
way into the reader’s heart. 

The plays, to the writing of which Barrie turned about the 
beginning of the century, owe much of their great success to 
style. Nevertheless they also have a kind of poetic fancy 
admirably adapted to the stage. Between curtain-rise and 
curtain-fall we seem to move off into a dim, charming land 
which, though not the earth, is still brightly human. The 
Admirable Crichton (1903) is chiefly a fresh and entertaining 
character-study. Peter Pan, which a whole generation has 
cherished, tells its queer, tender story of the boy-who-was- 
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always-a-boy so well that youth creeps back into the veins 
of the coldest and most troubled among us. What Every 
Woman Knows is a delightful fantasy on the silent part which 
a wife plays in the making of her husband’s career. A Kiss 
for Cinderella and Dear Brutus are more sentimental but keep 
the true Barrie flavor. Quite recently the dramatist has 
published a number of one-act plays, some of which are much 
nearer to poignant tragedy than any of the longer dramas. 

John Galsworthy. — The drama and the novel have also 
been the favorite literary forms of John Galsworthy (1867- ). 
His plays are always concerned with some problem of mod- 
ern life or social organization. As the descendant of an 
old and established family, he was able to devote himself 
to literary pursuits immediately after completing his Oxford 
education. He has written with a sobriety and thoughtful- 
ness which remind one not a little of some earnest Gospel 
preacher of an older day. Few men have taken themselves, 
their art, and their opinions so seriously. The Galsworthy 
literary manner is almost devoid of humor or trivial human 
drollery. It stalks onward through its gloriously artistic 
phrasing, like a series of meditations written by a pessimistic 
poet. Among his many novels The Forsyte Saga (1922) is 
generally considered the most important series, — for it 
comprises three long stories and two briefer ones, — by 
those critics who laud its detailed analysis of English family 
life and its artistic style. Mr. Galsworthy’s mastery of prose 
is an achievement. 

His first play, The Silver Box (1906), dealt with the police 
courts and the unequal justic dispensed by them. The theme 
is sombre and gripping, but the impression left with the 
audience is merely sombre. Joy, Strife, and Justice are con- 
cerned with domestic and social problems. The last named 
is perhaps the most attractive, but even it is much more a 
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problem than a play. A recent drama, The Skin Game 
(1920), is of some interest as a vigorous denunciation of the 
post-war profiteer. Mr. Galsworthy’s view of human society 
is generally termed “keen and destructive.” He has the 
ability to detect evils and shortcomings in modern social 
organization, and to discuss them vigorously. The point of 
view is thoroughly modern: that is, we are asked to look 
upon the past as dead and inefficient, and to build up a new 
and more serviceable civilization. 

Other Dramatists. — On the whole, the tone of modern 
English drama has been realistic both in the sense of Ibsen’s 
frank treatment of domestic and social life, and in the sense 
of close fidelity to actual detail. The well-known playwright 
Sir Arthur Pinero (1855- ) has succeeded in displaying the 
dramatic significance of the thousand and one commonplace 
trifles which have their function in every-day existence. His 
most famous play, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, is considered 
a model of stage technique. Henry Arthur Jones (1851- 

), whose successful dramas, The Silver King and The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, were written in a spirit of antag- 
onism to the moral outlook of Ibsen, also attended most 
scrupulously to the finesse of realistic atmosphere. 

For these reasons and others, poetry has been almost com- 
pletely divorced from the English stage. A few authors, 
among whom Stephen Phillips is especially noteworthy, have 
attempted to write blank verse tragedies. Phillips’ Paolo 
and Francesca (1899) is apparently the best of these produc- 
tions. Other writers, notably Laurence Housman, whose 
favorite subjects are related to the life of Saint Francis, have 
mingled poetry with prose in the composition of what is 
properly termed closet-drama. Verse came into its own, 
however, in the new Irish theatre, which we shall discuss in 
connection with the work of William Butler Yeats. 
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6. THe Essay 


There is much good miscellaneous prose in post-Victorian 
literature. With magazines as numerous as they are and 
written discussion so commonly a matter of concern, essayists 
and historians have appeared in great number. We have 
already considered the three leading spokesmen of the time. 
It remains to single out from the crowd of other writers one 
or two who may be termed representative. In doing this we 
necessarily pass over the varied and scholarly work of John 
Morley (1838-1923), who wrote freely on literature, politics, 
philosophy, and history ; the vast output of Arnold Bennett 
(1867- ), novelist and observant essayist ; and the grace- 
ful writing of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (1863-— ie 

Hilaire Belloc. — Few writers have succeeded at so many 
kinds of literary work as Hilaire Belloc. Born of mixed 
British and French parentage, he was educated in England, 
trained during two years as a French artilleryman, and then 
graduated from Oxford. Sinee that time he has been a 
traveler in America and Italy, a member of Parliament, an 
editor, and a popular lecturer. From the beginning of his 
career he has been consistently a Catholic and a believer in 
Latin culture: that is, he has looked upon European civiliza- 
tion as a continuous intellectual and ethical state of which 
Rome is the source. Such a point of view, though common in 
Continental countries, is still foreign to the temper of Eng- 
land. The adoption of it has cost Mr. Belloc much easy 
popularity and has sometimes led him to assume a peculiarly 
argumentative and dictatorial tone. 

His poems, both serious and humorous, have many admir- 
ers. His political novels, which berate corruption and stupid- 
ity in British politics, include such brilliant books as Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s Election and A Change in the Cabinet. His 
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knowledge of history, to which he devoted years of special 
study, is revealed in several excellent monographs on the 
French Revolution, for instance, Marie Antoinette and Robes- 
pierre, as well as in more ambitious volumes on the gen- 
eral story of Europe, notably Europe and the Faith (1920). 
Finally, his treatises on 
the social conditions of 
modern England have 
been almost powerful 
enough to start a sepa- 
rate school of thought. 
They may be exemplified 
here by Socialism and 
the Great State (1914). 
Novel,impressive, and 
arresting as these things 
are to the average Eng- 
lish reader, who lacks 
Mr. Belloc’s French 
mentality, they are not 
artistically the most 
important part of our 


author’s work. Best 

of all his books for 

style and thoughtfulness Hina BaLLen 

are the volumes of es- (Courtesy, The Calvert Associates.) 


says and travel-sketches 

which he has produced regularly. On Everything, On Noth- 
ing, and Hills and the Sea gather some of his extremely 
numerous papers on a thousand subjects. He talks about 
history, writing, people, and ideas just as they interest his 
mind. The discussion is learned and incisive, the style is 
full of tang and rhythm, and the humor is an odd blend of 
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nonsense with scorn. Such a great quantity of writing has 
necessarily meant some weakness and banality; but Mr. 
Belloc’s gifts usually keep even his most hasty work some- 
what above the level of mediocrity. 

Many readers prefer Mr. Belloc’s travel-books to anything 
else in his library of volumes. Certainly no better introduc- 
tion to either the man or his work could be found than The Path 
to Rome (1902), an early book in which he described a walking- 
tour from northern France to Rome. The traveler arrives 
in quaint towns, talks with simple folk, gathers delightful 
legends, drinks wine, and goes to Mass. Finally, before one 
really sees what has happened, the pilgrim and his staff have 
arrived in the city of the Cexsars and the Pontiffs. The 
underlying idea is, naturally, to find the old peasant civiliza- 
tion upon which Europe is based, and to suggest a contrast 
with modern industrialism, which Mr. Belloc does not love. 
There are weak passages, but the whole book is so alive to the 
poetry of places and offers such a fascinating blend of humor 
and meditation, that it must be termed a masterpiece of 
travel-literature. d 

Max Beerbohm. — The element of personality which is so 
large a reason for Mr. Belloc’s success has also been the 
stock-in-trade of Max Beerbohm (1872— ). Bornin London 
and educated at Oxford, Mr. Beerbohm has sought a career 
in the pursuit of two difficult arts. The first is caricature: 
his witty and absurd representations of well-known people 
have helped to make the history of modern illustration a 
pleasure no less than an intellectual food. The second is a 
peculiarly personal essay, which can best be explained by 
calling it, too, a caricature. He smiles most urbanely at 
some fad, especially in literature, and then discusses it mock- 
ingly until it stands revealed as ridiculous. 

In consequence Mr. Beerbohm’s essays are neither com- 
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monplace nor universally appealing. Enoch Soames, for 
instance, satirizes a kind of writer who appeared in England 
some years ago—a writer with a fondness for discussing 
Satan and occult magic. The satire, which assumes the form 
of a vague short-story, reveals this writer returning after 
some years spent in the tomb, to see whether he has been rec- 
ognized by posterity. What happens and its application can 
be discovered and enjoyed to advantage only by reading 
Mr. Beerbohm’s account. His other work, which includes 
A Christmas Garland, Seven Men, and Zuleika Dobson, is quite 
as original and entertaining. The first volume is a series of 
prose parodies, and the third, though really a satirical essay, 
masquerades as a novel. All have an enticing flavor of 
originality. 

The Beerbohm style is sophisticated and metropolitan. 
It is the speech of a man who has never been out of touch 
with a graceful civilization, and who seems to have been 
highly educated even in his cradle. Every page sparkles with 
wit and ready conversation. ‘‘ Memories, like olives, are an 
acquired taste,” he says. Or we may happen on many 
passages like this: “ He declared that to be married was the 
most splendid thing in all the world; but he weakened the 
force of this generalization by adding that there never was 
any one like his wife.” Mr. Beerbohm’s essays are, perhaps, 
a tonic rather than a staple diet; but for all his up-to-date 
smartness, he is essentially the champion of a common-sense 
that has cleared the air of many a literary delusion and would 
have appealed to the discriminating mind of Addison, 


7. Tue Irish RENAISSANCE 


There are many reasons why the appearance of Ireland as a 
nation with a literature of its own should be considered the 
most important literary event of the post-Victorian age. 
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Though few Irishmen have stood out as great masters of 
expression, the tradition they have developed and the singular 
unity of sentiment which pervades their work are matters of 
exceptional interest. All forms of writing — poetry, drama, 
the novel, the essay — have been enriched by this Celtic 
Renaissance, which was associated with, though fundamen- 
tally separate from, the recent movement for political 
independence. 

Background. — It will be of some advantage to get a 
general impression of what Ireland had done in literature 
prior to the opening of the Irish National Theatre in 1899 — 
a date which marks rather vaguely the beginning of the 
modern “ Renaissance” properly so called. In poetry there 
had been a group of patriotic writers headed by the eloquent 
and idealistic Thomas Davis (1814-1845), whose hymns of 
battle still rouse the blood. Of greater importance, however, 
was the work of James Clarence Mangan (1803-1849). Poor, 
sickly, and unaided as Mangan was, he did not complete much 
of the work he planned to do, and which we have every reason 
to believe would have been illustrious. As it was, he tran- 
scribed from the ancient Gaelic — freely but appreciatively — 
a few lyrics that are singularly beautiful and passionate in 
feeling: Dark Rosaleen, with its haunting rhythm and vivid 
pathos, O’ Hussey’s Ode to the Maguire, and others. This 
work was an excellent indication of the wealth that lay buried 
in Gaelic originals, but Mangan’s literary tradition remained 
English almost in the same way as Tom Moore’s. 

Nor was the religious writing of Irishmen, fervently Catholic 
as a matter of course, in touch with the lore and fantasy of the 
Celtic past. Here and there one might read of an ancient 
bard or seer, but the Gaelic treasure was still almost entirely 
entombed. Thus the poetry of Katherine Tynan, whose 
melodious volumes include Louise de la Valliére and The 
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Wind in the Trees, combines the style of the Pre-Raphaelites 
with a deeply reverent outlook upon life. The novels of 
Canon Patrick Sheehan are studies in Irish character made 
by a shrewd, reflective, and benevolent pastor. But neither 
My New Curate nor Glenaraar, his best stories, display any- 
thing but the usual methods of English fiction. 

The Work of William Butler Yeats. — Towards the close 
of the century, two events of importance changed the literary 
trend of Ireland. The 
first of these was the 
foundation of the Na- 
tional Literary Society, 
in 1891, and the second 
was the organization of 
the Gaelic League. For 
the present we shall 
discuss the first, which 
reflects the ideal spon- 
sored by the poet Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats (1865- 

). Working with a 
group of writers who to Witiiam Butter Yeats. 
some extent shared his 
convictions, Mr. Yeats revived, in matter and form, the long 
dead world of Gaelic song and story. 

Born in Dublin, Mr. Yeats received his education partly 
in his native city and partly in London. Art was his first ab- 
sorbing study, but he soon turned to literature and published 
a volume of verse in 1885. Four years later, still another 
volume established him not only as a poet but also as the 
first authentic voice of Celtic Ireland. This volume, The 
Wanderings of Oisin; was followed by the considerable quan- 
tity of verse now preserved in the collected edition of his 
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works (1908 and 1924). His lyrics are wistful, melancholy, 
and expressive of longing. Many of their most appealing 
accents are caught from ancient bards who, centuries ago, 
voiced the hope and the despair of the Gael. Philosophically 
Mr. Yeats has stood apart from Catholic Ireland, professing 
a kind of idealistic creed known as Theosophy, and so claim- 
ing a spiritual kinship with pre-Christian times. 

The stimulus which Mr. Yeats gave to Irish writers gener- 
ally has been quite as important as his own work. In 1899 
he helped to found the Irish National Theatre, which pro- 
posed to make possible the production of “ something better 
than the ordinary play of commerce,” and so to encourage the 
growth of an Irish national drama. Two of Mr. Yeats’ 
most charming works, The Land of Heart’s Desire (1894), 
a poetical play, and Cathleen ni Hoolihan (1902), a prose 
drama charged with patriotic sentiment, were written for this 
theatre. He was ably seconded by Lady Gregory, -who, 
though not of Irish blood, wrote a series of excellent short 
plays interpretative of Irish life and moods. 

John M. Synge (1871-1909). — The most important play- 
wright of the Irish Theatre is, however, John Millington 
Synge. In certain respects it is true that he is neither an 
Irishman nor a dramatist, but the excellence of his strange, 
artistic prose has given him a commanding place among recent 
writers. As a young man he lived much in Paris, where he 
absorbed the literary principles of French naturalists. Sickly, 
dissatisfied, out of touch with the world, Synge was prevailed 
upon to seek an incentive to write in studying the language 
and character of the Irish peasantry. He went in particular 
to the Aran Islands — which lie just a little way off the coast 
of Ireland — where the ancient Gaelic traditions are still 
vigorous. ‘The care and insight with which he studied 
folklore and habits of speech were vitiated to some extent by 
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the indifference with which he treated the people themselves. 
To him they were just so much crude human material, to be 
used in the French decadent manner. 

Synge’s plays include: The Shadow of the Glen (1903) ; 
Riders to the Sea (1904); The Playboy of the Western World 
(1907); and Deirdre of the Sorrows (1910). These are not 
well adapted to stage production, nor can they be taken for 
calm and just interpretations of Irish life. But their prose 
is marvelous: its richness of melody, its strangely Celtic fig- 
urativeness, its freshness of descriptive phrasing, are per- 
haps the finest things of their kind in the new Irish literature. 
Synge has been called a “‘ melancholy gypsy.” 

The New Irish Fiction and Poetry. — Irish writers of 
novels or verse began to attract attention simultaneously with 
the establishment of the National Theatre. Mr. George 
Moore, some of whose plays helped to establish this theatre, 
is the author of realistic novels which, by reason of beautiful 
style and perverse morality, recall the Parisian naturalists. 
Much more charming and commendable are the whimsical 
narratives of James Stephens (1882— ) whose Crock of Gold, 
Mary, Mary, and Deirdre are rich with Celtic charm, fantasy, 
and philosophy. Mr. Stephens, who is also a poet, adheres 
to the Theosophy which we have found characteristic of the 
Trish literary movement. Most of his work can be read, how- 
ever, with little or no attention to this doctrine. He is the 
master of an impulsive, elvishly humorous style. 

In poetry Mr. Yeats has found an excellent companion in 
George W. Russell (1862— ), who signs his work with the 
mystic initials, “ A.E.’’ Few poets have expressed more 
sensitively an exalted, quasi-religious admiration for nature. 
His lyrics are distinguished for beautiful metaphors like, 


Its edges foam’d with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day. 


+ 
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But the underlying purpose is to express the idea that man is 
one with the universe, as the old Celts and the Orient have 
believed. Mr. Russell, who is also a writer of prose essays, 
has varied his profound study of the mystical books of the 
East with practical work as a reformer of agricultural condi- 
tions in his native country. 

The Work of the Gaelic League. — While the purpose of 
W. B. Yeats and his associates has chiefly been to interpret 


By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway. 
Triniry CoLturGre, DuBLIN. 
One of the centres of the modern Irish revival. 


the Celtic spirit in writing which would find a home in English 
letters, a more whole-heartedly patriotic group of young 
Irishmen were led to advocate the revival of Gaelic as the 
national language of their country. The hope of their 
“Gaelic League”? was that the restoration of the ancient 
tongue would unite Irishmen for the winning of national 
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independence. For them dreamy poetry which referred 
sweetly to Oisin and Deirdre was not half so important as 
Ireland ; indeed, they spoke of Mr. Yeats with some contempt. 

The leadership of this group was partly in the hands of 
three poets who were shot as rebels, by order of the British 
government, after the Easter Week uprising of 1916: Padraic 
Pearse, “provisional President of the Irish Republic,” 
Thomas MacDonagh, and Joseph Plunkett. The last two 
are of minor importance, although MacDonagh’s The Liter- 
ature of Ireland is a memorable interpretation of what 
literature meant to the group he represented. Pearse, how- 
ever, was a man of great gifts, and his position seems firmly 
established. : 

Padraic Pearse. — He was first of all an educator who found 
in the hearts of children a glorious fantasy that matched his 
own supreme idealism. His dream was of nothing less than a 
new Ireland — an Ireland magnanimous, free, cleansed in the 
blood of martyrdom. When he wrote it was always in Gaelic 
(the English Collected Works are all translations), and in the 
mood of lofty patriotic vision. His stories, plays, and poems 
are picturesque but shadowy. He idealized Irishmen because 
he saw them not as people doing commonplace things like 
selling shoes or hoeing in the garden, but as standard-bearers 
of a sacred cause. Much that he wrote expresses also a 
melancholy premonition of his own final sacrifice. 

Recent Irish Literature in General. — The Irish Renais- 
sance has borne rich fruit in poetry, fiction, and drama. To 
analyze these in further detail would consume more space 
than is at our disposal. We can, however, draw attention 
to a few writers of particular merit. The poetry of Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter), for instance, has many 
fervent admirers. For the most part it adapts the ancient 
ballad form to the expression of Celtic emotion and primitive 
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sadness. Mrs. Shorter had two passions: Ireland and the 
poetic art. The technical defects which to some extent mar 
her work were probably due to the intense emotion with which 
she sponsored the cause of her native land. 

No recent Irish story-teller is worthier of note than Daniel 
Corkery. His volume of impressionistic stories, The Hounds 
of Banba (1921), describes the struggle of Sinn Fein, and is 
a valuable, sympathetic interpretation of the period. Mr. 
Corkery’s ability to create atmosphere is exceptional; his 
character-studies are clear and deft; and his style blends the 
exotic qualities of Irish-English with a rare, clear sweetness. 
His other work includes brief plays and a novel. Reading 
Mr. Corkery is a good antidote to the dismay caused by 
certain other writers of recent Irish fiction — James Joyce 
among them — who shrink from no excess of violent and 
debased realism. 

The Irish Literary Renaissance has been an important and 
very interesting movement. Whether the work will continue, 
whether the coming years are to witness a flowering of cre- 
ative art in Ireland which will eclipse in beauty and signifi- 
cance what has been done, nobody can say. But in what has 
been written we can find the passionate hope and tender 
recollection of a race which by reason of historical circum- 
stance has come to use the language of Englishmen. 


Conclusion 


We have come to the end of our story. We have tried to 
see how English literature developed through the centuries, 
what it has owed to the genius of its great creators, and in 
what manifold ways it has described life. Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Doctor Johnson, Dickens, Browning, Conrad: 
— each one of these names is like a key to a chest of treasure, 
or like a guide to delightful scenes. Some of the story is very 
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ancient now, but it seems never to grow really old. Hamlet 
remains forever the melancholy prince with troubles and 
dreams weighing him down; and Jane Eyre can never lose 
the eager, earnest character which she had as a forlorn little 
girl in the house of Mrs. Reed. Men’s hearts are always in 
tune with Spenser’s song of beauty and the melodies which 
Browning’s Pippa sang on her holiday. 

The ever widening use of English is the best possible 
guarantee for the continued attractiveness and importance 
of English literature. Men who write in our tongue address 
the majority of readers in the civilized world; and to prove 
equal to their opportunity they must know the problems, the 
hopes, the joys, and sorrows of the world. We are of course 
unable to predict what books will be written in coming years. 
Since the close of the War, however, English authors have 
been keenly alive to the changed social circumstances in which 
we live. It would be impossible to mention more than a few 
names, but these few may serve to indicate the richness of 
contemporary letters. Hugh Walpole and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith are successful and intelligent novelists; Katherine 
Mansfield and Aldous Huxley have created what is virtually 
a new and artistic form of the short-story; the lyrics of 
Wilfred Childe and the sonnets of Lord Alfred Douglas have 
been significant additions to recent poetry ; and such men as 
Lytton Strachey and Shane Leslie have written important 
biographies. 

The intelligent citizen of the busy, unsettled world of to-day 
knows that the reading of good books is a necessity. These 
books add to our enjoyment of life, but they add even more 
to our understanding of the people with whom we share the 
blessings of civilization. There never was a time in which 
the words of Cardinal Newman were more appropriate: “ It 
will not answer to make light of Literature or to neglect its 
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study ; rather we may be sure that, in proportion as we master 
it, and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our own 
measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be they many 
or few, be they in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks 
of life, who are united to us by social ties, and are within the 
sphere of our social influence.” 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 
READINGS. 


The following material is suggested: Shaw’s John Bull’s Other 
Island and Heartbreak House; Wells’ Invisible Man and Love and 
Mr. Lewisham; Chesterton’s Poems, Orthodoxy, The Innocence of 
Father Brown, and Short History of England; Hardy’s Return of the 
Native, Far from the Madding Crowd, and Under the Greenwood Tree ; 
Conrad’s Youth, Typhoon, and Victory; Kipling’s Barrack-Room 
Ballads, Soldiers Three, The Light That Failed; Gissing’s Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft; Benson’s Initiation ; Mackenzie’s Carnival 
and Sinister Street (vol. I); Francis Thompson’s Poems, Essay on 
Shelley; A. Meynell’s Poems, Essays; Masefield’s Reynard the Fox; 
Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, Ballad of Reading Gaol; Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, Caravan; Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, Dear 
Brutus; Belloc’s Path to Rome, Marie Antoinette, Hills and the Sea; 
Beerbohm’s Seven Men; Yeats’ The Land of Heart’s Desire, Poems; 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea; Pearse’s Plays; Corkery’s Hownds of 
Banba; Sheehan’s My New Curate. The list is, of course, arbitrary 
— as any such selection must be. The books named are, however, 
fairly representative and may be placed in the hands of most young 
students. 


REFERENCE. 


Literature: Holbrook Jackson’s The Eighteen Nineties; Bur- 
dett’s Beardsley Period; Thorndike’s Literature in a Changing Age; 
S. P. Sherman’s On Contemporary Literature; Shuster’s Catholic 
Spirit in Modern English Literature; J. Freeman’s The Moderns; 
MacDonagh’s Literature of Ireland (an interpretation of the spirit 
of the modern Irish Renaissance by an ardent Sinn Feiner); Boyd’s 
Trish Literary Renaissance (a good full treatment from an esthetic 
point of view); Morris’ Celtic Dawn. 
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Biographies: of Chesterton, by West, by Bullett (hostile); of 
Shaw, by Chesterton, by Henderson; of Wells, by Beresford : 
of Hardy, by Child, by Abercrombie; of Conrad, by Walpole; of 
Kipling, by Le Gallienne (somewhat hostile) ; of Gissing, by Swinner- 
ton; of R. H. Benson, by Martindale; of F. Thompson, by Meynell; 
of Wilde, by Sherard, by Douglas (hostile) ; of Galsworthy, by Kaye- 
Smith; of Mangan, by L. I. Guiney; of Synge, by Masefield; of 
Masefield, by Hamilton; of Yeats, by Reide. 

Essays: Slosson’s Major Prophets; Raymond’s Uncensored 
Celebrities ; Hales’ Dramatists of Today; Ervine’s Some Impressions 
of My Elders; Scott’s Men of Letters (a brilliant and reliable, though 
comparatively little known, volume of interpretative essays) ; 
Chesterton’s Heretics; Cunliffe’s English Literature during the Last 
Half Century ; Quiller-Couch’s Studies in English Literature ; Squires 
Essays on Poetry; Archer’s Poets of the Younger Generation; Lady 
Gregory’s Our Irish Theatre; More’s Shelburne Essays, sixth series ; 
Johnson’s Art of Thomas Hardy. 


Guiding Questions. — 1. Contrast the ideas of the three ‘‘ spokes- 
men ”’ of post-Victorian England. What was the attitude of each 
towards the War? What have been the personal relationships of 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Wells to the United States? With what 
weekly periodical has Mr. Chesterton been closely identified? In 
what respects is Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse allegorical? 
Read Fanny’s First Play as a representative Shavian drama and 
verify the assertions in the text. What is a paradox? 

2. How was the Greek idea of Fate presented in Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone? How does this compare with the Christian teaching of Divine 
Providence? In what ways does Thomas Hardy’s pessimism con- 
tradict both of these? Read Joseph Conrad’s T’yphoon and compare 
it with the story of Long Tom Coffin in Cooper’s Pilot. Which 
of these two stories seems to you the more romantic? What are the 
poetic virtues of Kipling’s Recessional? Do you sympathize with 
Kipling’s attitude towards India? What American novelist has 
written of India? 

3. Outline Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. List the words 
which are unfamiliar to you. Point out instances where Thompson 
bestows human qualities upon a natural object. What is the mean- 
ing of Mrs. Meynell’s Renouncement? How does it compare with 
Charles Lamb’s The Old Familiar Faces? What is vers libre? Point 
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out the individuality of stanza-form and expression in any poem from 
The Shropshire Lad. Compare Masefield’s Dauber with any of the 
Canterbury Tales. 

4. What is the story of Peter Pan? Why are Barrie’s plays at- 
tractive? Outline the plot of Galsworthy’s Justice. Enumerate 
methods now employed to raise the standard of modern drama. 
What is the relationship between the drama and the photoplay? 
Do you think that plays would gain by being written in verse? 
What modern dramatists have attempted to write in verse? 

5. Read any essay in Beerbohm’s Seven Men and observe: the 
allusions to literature; the number of details which are ultra-modern ; 
touches which show that the essay was written in London; and epi- 
grammatical expressions. Whatiscaricature? Seek out, in Belloc’s 
Path to Rome, two or three folk-stories. Have these stories an 
English flavor? How does Belloec’s humor compare with Mark 
Twain’s? 

6. Compare the personality of Mangan with that of Poe. Is 
Dark Rosaleen like any other poem you know? What place has re- 
frain in its composition? What has been the literary career of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats? Read Synge’s Riders to the Sea and compare the 
diction with that of Tennyson’s Becket. What are the Aran Islands? 
Read a play by Pearse and study the quality of its idealism. Com- 
pare Corkery’s Hounds of Banba with Canon Sheehan’s Glenaraar. 
Which story is more Celtic? Is James Stephens’ Mary, Mary realis- 
tic? Who is Lady Gregory and what is her work? Are recent polit- 
ical events likely to influence the trend of Irish letters? Is there 
a literature in Gaelic? 

7. What part has pictorial illustration played in recent books? 
What is a first edition? Learn something about the efforts now 
being made to print and bind books attractively. 


APPENDIX 
THE DATES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


The following table of plays and dates is that now usu- 
ally accepted by Shakespearian scholars as approximately 


correct. To be sure of the exact dates must, of course, 
remain impossible. 
1590 1600 
1 Henry VI The Merry Wives of Windsor 
1591-1592 As You Like It 
2 Henry VI 
3 Henry VI 1601 
1593 Hamlet 
Richard IIT Twelfth Night 
Edward IIT (unfinished) 1602 


1594 


Titus Andronicus 
The Taming of the Shrew 


Troilus and Cressida 
All’s Well That Ends Well 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 1604 
Romeo and Juliet Measure for Measure 
1595 Othello ane 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream Macher 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona King Lear 
King John 
1596 1606 
Richard II Antony and Cleopatra 
The Merchant of Venice Coriolanus 
1597 1607 
1 Henry IV 1598 Timon of Athens (unfinished) 
2 Henry IV 1608 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Pericles (unfinished) 
1599 
Henry V 1609 


Julius Caesar 


Cymbeline 
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1610 


1613 
The Winter's Tale The Two Noble Kinsmen (unfin- 
1611 ished) 
The Tempest Henry VIII (unfinished) 


THE DATES OF SCOTT’S POEMS AND NOVELS 


The following table is designed to include all the more 
important works of Scott and so to give an adequate idea 
of his literary achievement. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel; 1805. 
Marmion; 1808. 

The Lady of the Lake; 1810. 

Don Roderick; 1811. 

Rokeby; 1813. 

Waverley, period of George II; 1814. 

Guy Mannering, George II and III; 1815. 
The Antiquary, George III; 1816. 

The Black Dwarf, Anne; 1816. 

Old Mortality, Charles I1; 1816. 

Rob Roy, George 1; 1818. 

The Heart of Midlothian, George III; 1818. 
The Bride of Lammermoor, William III; 1819. 
A Legend of Montrose, Charles 1; 1819. 
Ivanhoe, Richard I; 1820. 

The Monastery, Elizabeth; 1820. 

The Abbot, Elizabeth; 1820. 

Kenilworth, Elizabeth; 1821. 

The Pirate, William III (approximately) ; 1822. 
The Fortunes of Nigel, James 1; 1822. 
Peveril of the Peak, Charles I1; 1823. 
Quentin Durward, Edward IV; 1823. 

St. Ronan’s Well, George III; 1824. 
Redgauntlet, George III; 1824. 

The Betrothed, Henry I1; 1825. 

The Talisman, Richard 1; 1825. 
Woodstock, Commonwealth; 1826. 

The Two Drovers, George III; 1827. 

The Highland Widow, George I1; 1827. 
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The Surgeon's Daughter, George II and III; 1827. 
The Fair Maid of Perth, Henry IV; 1828. 

Anne of Geierstein, Edward IV; 1829. 

Count Robert of Paris, William Rufus; 1831. 
Castle Dangerous, Edward I; 1831. 


MNEMONIC TABLE! 


DEATH OF 


Chaucer (b. 1340) 
James I (b. 1394) 
Malory (b. 1400) 
Caxton (b. 1422?) 
Henryson (b. 1425?) 


Fifteenth 

Century 
—00 
—37 
14 |= 
—91 
—99 
Sixteenth —30 
Century —35 
—36 
—47 


15 |—2 


Seventeenth | —06 
Century | —16 
—26 

—31 

—37 
TOMi=t 
—67 

—68 

—74 

—74 

—83 


Dunbar (b. 1460?) 
More (b. 1478) 
Erasmus (b. 1465) 
Surrey (b. 1517) 
Ascham (b. 1515) 
Sidney (b. 1556) 
Marlowe (b. 1564) 
Spenser (b. 1552) 


Lyly (b. 1554?) 
Shakespeare (b. 1564) 
Bacon (b. 1561) 
Donne (b. 1573) 
Jonson (b. 1573?) 
Crashaw (b. 1613?) 
Taylor (b. 1613) 
Bunyan (b. 1628) 
Herrick (b. 1591) 
Milton (b. 1608) 
Walton (b. 1593) 


100) 


20) 
ha) 


PRODUCTIONS 


Last of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

The Morte d’ Arthur. 

Caxton’s press. 


More’s Utopia. 

Ralph Roister Doister. 

Tottel’s Miscellany. 

Sackville’s Gorbuduc. 

Lyly’s Euphues. 

The Rheims New Testa- 
ment. 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. 

and —95 Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Shakespeare’s Love's La- 
bour’s Lost. 

Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. 


Jonson’s Volpone. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

King James Bible. 

The Weekly Newes. 

Bacon’s Hssays. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. 

Dryden’s The Hind and the 
Panther. 


1This table has been arranged to aid the student in grouping literary 
events with the century to which they belong. If the century numbers 
(printed large) are associated with the events proper to each, a satisfactory 
perspective of English literary history will have been attained, even if the 


year dates should be forgotten. 


The names of poets and dramatists are 


printed in italics; those of prose writers in Roman; and where an author 
was both, part of his name appears in italics, the remainder in Roman. 
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Eighteenth 
Century 


17 


Nineteenth 


Century 


18 
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MNEMONIC TABLE (Continued) 


DEATH OF 


Dryden (b. 1631) 
Addison (b. 1672) 
Steele (b. 1672) 
Defoe (b. 1659) 
Pope (b. 1688) 
Swift (b. 1657) 
Thomson (b. 1700) 
Fielding (t. 1707) 
Collins (b. 1721) 
Richardson (b. 1689) 
Gray (b. 1716) 
Goldsmith (b. 1728) 
Johnson (b. 1709) 
Gibbon (b. 1737) 
Burns (b. 1759) 
Burke (b. 1729) 


Cowper (b. 1731) 

J. Austen (b. 1775) 
Keats (b. 1795) 
Shelley (b. 1792) 
Byron (b. 1788) 
Scott (b. 1771) 
Coleridge (b. 1772) 
Lamb (b. 1775) 
Wordsworth (b. 1770) 
C. Bronté (b. 1816) 
De Quincey (b. 1785) 
Macaulay (b. 1800) 
Thackeray (b. 1811) 
Landor (b. 1775) 
Dickens (b. 1812) 

G. Eliot (b. 1819) 
Carlyle (b. 1795) 

D. G. Rossetti (b. 1828) 
Fitzgerald (b. 1809) 
M. Arnold (b. 1822) 
Browning (b. 1812) 
Newman (b. 1801) 
Tennyson (b. 1809) 
Pater (b. 1839) 
Stevenson (b. 1850) 
Huxley (b. 1825) 
Patmore (b. 1823) 
Morris (b. 1834) 


PRODUCTIONS 


The Daily Courant. 

The Spectator. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 
Thomson’s Seasons. 

Pope’s Essay on Man. 
Richardson's Pamela. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
Johnson’s Rasselas. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 


lage. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
Burns’ Poems. 
Burke’s Reflections. 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson. 
Lyrical Ballads. 


The Edinburgh Review. 
Byron’s Childe Harold. 
Scott’s Waverley. 
Keats’ Hyperion. 4 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Shelley’s Epipsychidion. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 
Macaulay’s History. 2 
Dickens’ David Copperfield. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
Arnold’s Poems. 
Patmore’s Angel in the 
House. 


—64 Newman’s Apologia. 


—65 


Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon. 

Browning’s Ring and the 
Book. 

Rossetti’s Poems. 

C. Bronté’s Jane Eyre. 

Meredith’s Egoist. 

Pater’s Marius the Epicu- 
rean. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 

Hardy’s Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles. 

The Irish National Theatre. 
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MNEMONIC TABLE (Continued) 


Twentieth D 
Pastuss EATH OF PRODUCTIONS 

—00 Ruskin (b. 1819) —00 Conrad’s Lord Jim. 
—00 Wilde (b. 1856) —00 Chesterton’s Wild Knight. 
—03 Gissing (b. 1857) —01 Kipling’s Kim. 

19 —07 F. Thompson (b. 1859) —03 Barrie’s Admirable Crichton. 
—09 J. M. Synge (b. 1871) —13 A. Meynell’s Poems. 
—15 Brooke (b. 1887) —15 Wells’ Mr. Britling Sees It 
—23 A. Meynell (b. 1850) Through. 
—24 Conrad (b. 1857) —23 Shaw’s Heartbreak House. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following general works are suggested as the nucleus 
of a library for the student of English literature. Natu- 
rally the list could be extended, but it is really unnecessary 
to do so. Where abbreviations follow, they indicate series 
of volumes to which books referred to in the Special. Bib- 
liographies belong. 


History 


1. European History: A Social and Political History of Western 
Europe, Hayes (Macmillan). 

2. Texts on English History: Cheyney (Ginn); Gardiner (Long- 
mans). 

3. General Works on English History : Lingard’s History of England, 
edited by Hilaire Belloc; Green’s History of the English People; 
Political History of England, Hodgkin, and others ; The Cambridge 
History of England. 

4. The Social Background: Traill’s Social England (6 vols., Put- 
nam); a convenient single volume is Boas’ Social Backgrounds of 
English Literature (Atlantic Monthly Press). 

5. General History of Literature: The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (Putnam); Illustrated History of English Literature, 
Garnett and Gosse (Macmillan); Literary History of the English 
People, Jusserand (Putnam); Handbooks of English Literature, 
edited by Prof. Hales (Macmillan); The Home University 
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Library, Literary Series (H.U.L.), (Holt); Periods of European 
Literature (Methuen) ; English Literature, Legouis and Cazemain ; 
A History of English Literature, Albert (1 vol., Crowell); A Hzs- 
tory of English Poetry, Courthorpe (Macmillan). 


Literature 


1. Criticism. The following miscellaneous works are suggested: 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticism; Hazlitt’s Lectures on the 
English Poets; Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books ; 
Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Literature; Sir EK. Cook’s Literary 
Recreations; Francis Thompson’s Essays; Coleridge’s Lectures ; 
G. K. Chesterton’s Heretics; Lowell’s Among My Books; Gosse’s 
Silhouettes; Birrell’s Obiter Dicta; Boyd’s Irish Literary Renais- 
sance; Brownell’s Victorian Prose Masters. 

2. Texts (less popular volumes): Arthurian Romances Series 
(Nutt); Morley’s Universal Library (Routledge); Arber’s Eng- 
lish Reprints (Macmillan); Bohn Libraries (Macmillan) ; 
Temple Classics (Dent); Everyman’s Library (Dutton); Mer- 
maid Dramatists (Scribner); Ward’s Hnglish Poets. In many 
cases, acting versions of old plays are preferable to the com- 
plete literary texts. Classics: Academy Classics (Allyn and 
Bacon); Pocket Classics (Macmillan); Riverside Literature 
Series (Houghton Mifflin); Lake English Classics (Scott, Fores- 
man); Belles Lettres Series (Heath) ; Modern Students’ Library 
(Scribner); The Modern Library (Boni and Liveright); and 
many others. 

3. Biographies: Dictionary of National Biography (Macmillan) ; 
English Men of Letters Series (E.M.L.) (Macmillan); Great 
Writers Series (G.W.) (Scribner); Westminster Biographies 
(W.B.) (Small, Maynard). 

4, Encyclopedias: The Britannica; The New International; The 
Americana; The Catholic. 


INDEX 


When numerals in italics follow the name of an author, the refer- 
ence is to the page where some biographical notice is given; when they 
follow the title of a book, the reference is to a page where an excerpt 


is quoted. 


Absalom and Achitophel, 166, 169 
Actor, the Elizabethan, 102 
Adam Bede, 433 

Adams, J. Q., 104, 118 
Addison, Joseph, 184, 195 
Aelfric, 26 

Aella, 248 

Alchemist, The, 125, 126 
Alcuin, 7 

Alfred the Great, 23, 33, 45 
Allen, William Cardinal, 95 
Almayer’s Folly, 474 
Amelia, 210 

Amoretti, 87, 91 

Anatomy of Melancholy, The, 96 
Ancren Riwle, 39 

Andreas, 21 

Angel in the House, The, 393 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The, 24 
Annus Mirabilis, 165, 168 
Anselm, St., 34 

Apologia pro Vita Sua, 354 
Arbuthnot, John, 191 
Arcadia, 93 

Areopagitica, 152 

Arms and the Man, 457 
Arnold, Matthew, 395, 408 
Ascham, Roger, 66 
Astrophel and Stella, 82 

As You Like It, 93 

Atalanta in Calydon, 406 
Augustan prose, 185 


Augustine, St., 6 
Austen, Jane, 311 


Bacon, Francis, 79, 96 

Bacon, Roger, 35 

Ballad of the White Horse, The, 
464, 465 

Ballads, 41, 248 

Barchester Towers, 445 

Barclay, Thomas, 62 

Barrack-Room Ballads, 478 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew, 495 

Battle of Brunanburgh, 14 

Baudelaire, Charles, 453 

Beaumont, Francis, 122 

Beckford, William, 214 

Bede, the Venerable, 17, 18 

Beerbohm, Max, 500 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra, 203 

Belloc, Hilaire, 498 

Bells and Pomegranates, 385 

Bennett, Arnold, 498 

Benson, Robert Hugh, 481 

Beowulf, 10, 14, 15, 27 

Berkeley, George, 177 

Bible, the Douay-Rheims, 95; 
the King James, 94; transla- 
tions of the, 58, 94, 96 

Biographia Literaria, 277, 278 

Blackmore, Richard D., 445 

Blake, William, 253 

Blank verse, 80, 102 
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Blessed Damozel, The, 401 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen, 410 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 48, 50 

Boéthius, 24, 51 

Book of the Duchess, The, 50 

Borrow, George, 348, 445 

Boswell, James, 226, 227 

Botolph, St., 25 

Bridges, Robert, 491 

Bronté, Charlotte, 427 

Bronté, Emily, 429 

Brooke, Rupert, 490 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 144, 186 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
382, 407 

Browning, Robert, 381, 408 

Brut, 36 

Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Edward, 314 

Bunyan, John, 157 

Burke, Edmund, 236, 262 

Burleigh, Lord, 78, 87, 97 

Burney, Fanny, 214 

Burning Babe, The, 83 

Burns, Robert, 254 

Burton, Robert, 96 

Bury, Richard de, 35 

Butler, Rey. Alban, 201 

Butler, Samuel, 171 

Byron, George Gordon, 
278, 306 


Lord, 


Caedmon, 17 

Caleb Williams, 215 

Callista, 355 

Cambridge University, 34, 79, 
139, 376 

Campion, Thomas, 136 

Candida, 458 

Canterbury Tales, The, 41, 
493 

Carew, Thomas, 142 

Carlyle, Thomas, 278, 340, 347 

Carmen Deo Nostro, 140 

Caroline verse, 141 


62, 


INDEX 


Castle of Indolence, The, 243 

Cavalier, 133, 135 

Cavalier Poets, 135, 153 

Caxton, William, 67 

Celtic influence on English liter- 
ature, 5, 17, 34 

Certayne Ecloges, 62 

Chanson de Roland, 32 

Chapman, George, 82, 293 

Chartist Movement, 332 

Chatterton, Thomas, 248 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 4, 46, 60, 62, 
79, 121, 390 

Chesterfield, Philip, Earl of, 223, 
236 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, 339, 
463 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 280, 
281 

Christ, The, 21 

Christ in the Universe, 490 

Christabel, 275 

Christmas Carol, The, 416 

Civilization and literature, 3 

Clare, John, 303 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Ear 
of, 143 : 

Clarissa, 207 

Classics, 79, 161, 218 

Cleanness, 38 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, 408 

Cnut the Dane, King, 26 

Cobbett, William, 326, 416 

Coffee-houses, 187 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 266, 
272, 317, 341 

Collier, Rev. Jeremy, 161 

Collins, William, 245 

Comedies, the first, 100 

Compleat Angler, The, 146 

Comus, 147, 151 

Conceits, 141 

Conclusion, 508 

Confessio A mantis, 57 


INDEX 


Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater, The, 322, 323 

Congreve, William, /61 

Conquest, the Norman, 30, 43 

Conrad, Joseph (Teodor Jozef 
Konrad Korzeniowski), 473 

Cook, Sir Edward, 327 

Corkery, Daniel, 508 

Cowley, Abraham, 142 

Cowper, William, 249 

Crabbe, George, 251 

Crashaw, Richard, 140 

Cromwell, Oliver, 134 

Cursor Mundi, 39 

Cycles, 71; York Cycle, 72 

Cynewulf, 20 


Danes, 7, 23 

Daniel, Samuel, 136 

Dante Alighieri, 48, 51, 56, 91, 
121, 155, 289, 390 

Darwin, Charles, 369 

Dauber, 493 

Davenant, Sir William, 148 

David Copperfield, 411, 415 

Davies, William H., 491 

Davis, Thomas, 502 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, The, 234 

Defense of Guinevere, 403, 404 

Defoe, Daniel, 203 

Dennis, John, 183 

Deor, 13 

De Quincey, Thomas, 320 

Deserted Village, The, 230 

De Vere, Aubrey, 358 

Dialect, Northumbrian, 8, 40; 
West Saxon, 8; Mercian, 8, 
39 

Diana of the Crossways, 438 

Dickens, Charles, 411, 419 

Dictionary (Dr. Samuel Johnson), 
219,222 

Digby, Kenelm Henry, 348, 360 
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Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 332, 357 
Don Juan, 281, 284, 285 
Donne, John, 136, 141, 491 
Dostoevski, Fyodor, 454 
Douglas, Gawin, 63 
Dover Beach, 397 
Dr. Faustus, 107 
Drama, the Elizabethan, 99; 
the Restoration, 161; the 
eighteenth-century, 232; the 


modern, 457, 494 
Drayton, Michael, 83 
Dream of Gerontius, The, 355 
Dream of the Rood, The, 20 
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